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MADAME DE STAEL AND CHATEAUBRIAND, 


Amipst the deluge of new and 
ephemeral publications under which 
the press both in France and England 
is groaning, and the woful depravity 
of public taste, in all branches of li- 
terature, which in the former country 
has followed the Revolution of the 
Three Glorious Days, it is not the 
least important part of the duty of all 
those who have any share, however 
inconsiderable, in the direction of the 
objects to which public thought is to 
be applied, to recur from time to time 
to the great and standard works of a 
former age; and from amidst the 
dazzling light of passing meteors in 
the lower regions of the atmosphere, 
to endeavour to direct the public gaze 
to those fixed luminaries whose radiance 
in the higher heavens shines, and ever 
will shine, in imperishable lustre. 
From our sense of the importance and 
utility of this attempt, we are not to 
be deterred by the common remark, 
that these authors are in every body’s 
hands; that their works are read at 
school, and their names become as 
household sounds. We know that 
many things are read at school which 
are forgotten at college; and many 
things learned at college which are 
unhappily and permanently discarded 
in later years; and that there are 
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many authors whose names are as 
household sounds, whose works for 
that very reason are as a strange and 
unknown tongue. Every one has 
heard of Racine and Moliére, of Bos- 
suet and Fénélon, of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, of Chateaubriand and Ma- 
dame de Staél, of Pascal and Rabelais. 
We would beg to ask even our best 
informed and most learned readers, 
with how many of their works they 
are really familiar ; how many of their ~ 
felicitous expressions have sunk into 
their recollections ; how many of their 
ideas are engraven on their memory ? 
Others may possess more retentive 
memories, or more extensive reading 
than we do; but we confess, when we 
apply such a question, even to the 
constant study of thirty years, we feel 
not a little mortified at the time which 
has been misapplied, and the brilliant 
ideas once obtained from others which 
have now faded from the recollection, 
and should rejoice much to obtain from 
others that retrospect of past greatness 
which we propose ourselves to lay be- 
fore our readers. 

Every one now is so constantly in 
the habit of reading the new publica- 
tions, of devouring the fresh produc- 
tions of the press, as we would fresh 
eggs or rolls to breakfast, that we for. 
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get the extraordinary superiority of 
standard works; and are obliged to 
go back to the studies of our youth 
for that superlative enjoyment which 
arises from the perusal of authors, 
where every sentence is thought and 
often every word conception; where 
new trains of contemplation or emo- 
tion are awakened in every page, and 
the volume is closed almost every mi- 
nute to meditate on the novelty or 
justice of the reflections which arise 
from its study. And it is wot on the 
first perusal of these authors that this 
exquisite pleasure is obtained. In the 
heyday of youth and strength, when 
imagination is ardent, and the world 
unknown, it is the romance of the 
story, or the general strain of the ar- 
gument which carries the reader on, 
and many of the finest and most spi- 
ritual reflections are overlooked or un- 
appreciated ; but in later years, when 
life has been experienced, and joy 
and sorrow felt, when the memory is 
stored with recollections, and the ima- 
gination with images, it is reflection 
and observation which constitute the 
chief attraction in composition. And 
judging of the changes wrought by 
Time in others from what we have 
experienced ourselves, we anticipate a 
high gratification, even in the best in- 
formed readers, by a direction of their 
attention to many passages in the 
great French writers of the age of 
Louis XIV. and the Revolution, a 
comparison of their excellences, a 
criticism on their defects, and an ex- 
position of the mighty influence which 
the progress of political events has 
had upon the ideas reflected, even to 
the greatest authors, from the age in 
which they lived, and the external 
events passing around them. 

The two great eras of French prose 
literature are those of Louis XIV. and 
the Revolution. If the former can 
boast of Bossuet, the latter can appeal 
to Chateaubriand: if the former still 
shine in the purest lustre in Fénélon, 
the latter may boast the more fervent 
pages, and varied genius of De Staél; 
if the former is supreme in the tragic 
and comic muse, and can array Racine, 
Corneille and Moliére, against the 
transient Lilliputians of the romantic 
school, the latter can show in the 
poetry and even the prose of Lamar- 
tine a condensation of feeling, a depth 
of pathos and energy of thought which 
can never be reached but in an age 
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which has undergone the animating 
episodes, the heart-stirring feelings con. 
sequent on social convulsion. In the 
branches of literature which depend 
on the relations of men to each other, 
history — politics —historical philoso- 
phy and historical romance, the supe- 
riority of the modern school is so pro- 
digious, that it is impossible to find a 
parallel to itin former days: and even 
the dignified language and eagle glance 
of the Bishop of Meaux sinks into 
insignificance, compared to the vast 
ability which, in inferior minds, expe- 
rience and actual suffering have brought 
to bear on the investigation of public 
affairs. Modern writers were for long 
at a loss to understand the cause which 
had given such superior pathos, ener- 
gy, and practical wisdom to the histo- 
rians of antiquity; but the French 
Revolution alone explained the mys- 
tery.. When modern times were 
brought into collision with the pas- 
sions and the suffering consequent on 
democratic ascendency and social con- 
vulsion, they were not long of feeling 
the truths which experience had taught 
to ancient times, and acquiring the 
power of vivid description and con- 
densed yet fervent harrative by which 
the great historians of antiquity are 
characterised, 

At the head of the modern prose 
writers of France, we place Madame 
de Staél, Chateaubriand, and Guizot: 
and to their discussion we propose to 
devote this and some succeeding pa- 
pers, in contrast with the great olden 
writers of the Augustan age of Louis 
XIV. The general style of the two 
first and the most imaginative of these 
writers—De Staél and Chateaubriand 
—is essentially different from that of 
Bossuet, Fénelon, and Massillon. We 
have no longer either the thoughts, 
the language, or the images of these 
great and dignified writers! With the 
pompous grandeur of the Grande Mo- 
narque; with the awful splendour of 
the palace, and the irresistible power 
of the throne ; with the superb mag- 
nificence of Versailles, its marbles, 
halls, and forests of statues, have pass- 
ed away the train of thought by which 
the vices and corruption then chiefly 
prevalent in society were combated 
by these worthy soldiers of the militia 
of Christ. Strange to say, the ideas 
of that despotic age are more condem- 
natory of princes; more eulogistie of 
the people, more confirmatory of the 
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principles which, if pushed to their le- 
gitimate consequences, lead to demo- 
cracy, than those of the age when 
the sovereignty of the people was ac- 
tually established. In their eloquent 
declamations the wisdom, justice, and 
purity of the masses are the constant 
subject of eulogy; almost all social 
and political evils are traced to the 
corruptions of courts and the vices of 
kings. - The applause of the people, 
the condemnation of rulers, in Telema- 
chus, often resembles rather the frothy 
declamations of the Tribune in favour 
of the sovereign multitude, than the 
severe lessons addressed by a courtly 
prelate to the heir of a despotic throne. 
With a fearless courage worthy of the 
highest commendation, and very dif- 
ferent from the base adulation of mo- 
dern times to the Baal of popular 
power, Bossuet, Massillon, and Bour- 
daloue, incessantly rung in the ears of 
their courtly auditory the equality of 
mankind in the sight of heaven and 
the awful words of judgment to come. 
These imaginary and Utopian effu- 
sions now excite a smile, even in the 
most youthful student; and a suffering 
age, taught by the experienced evils 
of democratic ascendency, has now 
learned to appreciate, as they deserve, 
the profound and caustic sayings in 
which Aristotle, Sallust, and Tacitus 
have delivered to future ages the con- 
densed wisdom on the instability and 
tyranny of the popular rule, which 
ages of calamity had brought home to 
the sages of antiquity. 

In Madame de Staél and Chateau- 
briand we have incomparably more 
originality and variety of thought; far 
more just and experienced views of 
human affairs; far more condensed 
wisdom, which the statesman and the 
philosopher may treasure in their-me- 
mories, than in the great writers of the 
age of Louis XIV. We see at once 
in their productions that we are deal- 
ing with those who speak from expe- 
rience of human affairs; to whom 
years of suffering have brought cen- 
turies of wisdom ; and whom the stern 
school of adversity have learned to ab- 
jure both much of the fanciful El Do- 
rado speculations of preceding philo- 
sophy, and the perilous effusions of 
succeeding republicanism. Though 
the one was by birth and habit an 
aristocrat of the ancient and now de- 
caying school, and the other, a liberal 
nursed at the feet of the great Gama- 
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liel of the Revolution, yet there is no 
material difference in their political 
conclusions ; so completely does a close 
observation of the progress of a revo- 
lution induce the same conclusions in 
minds of the highest stamp, with what- 
ever early prepossessions the survey 
may have been originally commenced. 
The Dix Années d'Exil, and the obser- 
vations onthe French revolution, might 
have been written by Chateaubriand, 
and Madame de Staél would have little 
wherefrom to dissent in the Monarchie 
selon la Charte, or later political wri- 
tings of her illustrious rival. 

It is by their works of imagination, 
taste, and criticism, however, that 
these immortal writers are principally 
celebrated, and it is with them that we 
propose to commence this critical sur- 
vey. Their names are universally 
known: Corinne, Delphine, De 1’ Al- 
lemagne, the Dix Années d’Exil, and 
De la Litterature, are as familiar in 
sound, at least, to our ears, as the Ge- 
nie de Christianisme, the Itineraire, 
the Martyrs, Atala et Réné of the far 
travelled pilgrim of expiring feudal- 
ism are to our memories. Each has 
beauties of the very highest cast in 
this department, and yet their excel- 
lences are so various, that we know 
not to which to award the palm. 
If driven to discriminate between 
them, we should say that De Staél 
has more sentiment, Chateaubriand 
more imagination; that the for- 
mer has deeper knowledge of hu- 
man feelings, and the latter more va- 
ried and animated pictures of human 
manners ; that the charm of the for- 
mer consists chiefly in the just and 
profound views of life, its changes and 
emotions with which her works abound, 
and the fascination of the latter in the 
brilliant phantasmagoria of actual 
scenes, impressions, and events which 
his writings exhibit. No one can ex- 
ceed Madame de Staél in the expres- 
sion of the sentiment or poetry of 
nature, or the developement of the 
varied and storied associations which 
historical scenes or monuments never 
fail to awaken in the cultivated mind ; 
but in the delineation of the actual fea- 
tures she exhibits, or the painting of 
the various and gorgeous scenery or 
objects she presents, she is greatly 
inferior to the author of the Genius of 
Christianity. She speaks emotion to 
the heart, not pictures to the eye. 
Chateaubriand, on the other hand, has 
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dipped his pencil in the finest and most 
radiant hues of nature: with a skill 
surpassing even that of the Great Ma- 
gician of the North, he depicts all the 
most splendid scenes of both hemis- 
pheres ; and seizing with the inspira- 
tion of genius on the really character- 
istic features of the boundless variety 
of objects he has visited, brings them 
before us with a force and fidelity 
which it is impossible to surpass. 
After all, however, on rising from a 
perusal of the great works of these 
two authors, it is hard to say which 
has left the most indelible impression 
on the mind ; for if the one has accu- 
mulated a store of brilliant pictures 
which have never yet been rivalled, 
the other has drawn from the objects 
on which she has touched all the most 
profound emotions which they could 
awaken ; and if the first leaves a gor- 
geous scene painted on the mind, the 
latter has engraved a durable impres- 
sion on the heart. 

Corinne is not to be regarded as a 
. novel. Boarding-school girls, and 
youths just fledged from college, may 
admire it as such, and dwell with ad- 
miration on the sorrows of the heroine 
and the faithlessness of Lord Nelvil ; 
but considered in that view it has gla- 
ring faults, both in respect of fancy, 
probability, and story, and will bear 
no comparison either with the great 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, or the se- 
condary productions of his numerous 
imitators. The real view in which to 
regard it is as a_picture of Italy ; its 
inhabitants, feelings, and recollections ; 
its cloudless skies and glassy seas ; its 
forest-clad hills and sunny vales; its 
umbrageous groves and mouldering 
forms ; its heart-inspiring ruins and 
deathless scenes. As such it is supe- 
rior to any work on that subject which 
has appeared in any European lan- 
guage. Nowhere else shall we find 
so rich and glowing an intermixture of 
sentiment with description ; of deep 
feeling for the beauty of art, with a 
correct perception of its leading prin- 
ciples ; of historical lore with poetical 
fancy ; of ardour in the cause of social 
amelioration, with charity to the indi- 
viduals who, under unfortunate institu- 
tions, are chained to a life of indolence 
and pleasure. Beneath the glowing 
sun and azure skies of Italy she. has 
imbibed the real modern Italian spirit : 
she exhibits in the mouth of her heroine 
all that devotion to art, that rapturous 
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regard to antiquity, that insouciance 
in ordinary life, and constant besoin 
of fresh excitement by which that re.’ 
markable people are distinguished from 
any other at present in Europe. She 
paints them as they really are ; living 
on the recollection of the past, feeding 
on the glories of their double set of 
illustrious ancestors ; at times exulting 
in the recollection of the legions which 
subdued the world, at others recurring 
with pride to the glorious though brief 
days of modern art; mingling the 
names of Cxsar, Pompey, Cicero, and 
Virgil with those of Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Buonarotti, and Correggio ; 
repeating with admiration the stanzas 
of Tasso as they glide through the de- 
serted palaces of Venice, and storing 
their minds with the rich creations of 
Ariosto’s fancy as they gaze on the 
stately monuments of Rome. 

Not less vividly has she portrayed, 
in the language, feelings, and charac- 
ter of her heroine, the singular inter- 
mixture with these animating recol- 
lections of all the frivolity which has 
rendered impossible, without a fresh 
impregnation of northern vigour, the 
regeneration of Italian society. We 
see in her pages, as we witness in real 
life, talents the most commanding, 
beauty the most fascinating, graces the 
most captivating, devoted to no other 
object but the excitement ofa transient 
passion ; infidelity itself subjected to 
certain restraints, and boasting of its 
fidelity to one attachment ; whole class- 
es of society incessantly occupied with 
no other object but the gratification of 
vanity, the thraldom of attachment, or 
the imperious demands of beauty, and 
the strongest propensity of cultivated 
life, the besoin d’aimcr, influencing, 
for the best part of their lives, the 
higher classes of both sexes. In such 
representation there would probably 
be nothing in the hands of an ordinary 
writer but frivolous or possibly per- 
nicious details; but by Madame de 
Staél it is touched on so gently, so 
strongly intermingled with sentiment, 
and traced so naturally to its ultimate 
and disastrous effects, that the picture 
becomes not merely characteristic of 
manners, but purifying in its tendency. 

The Dix Annegs v’Extt, though 
abounding with fewer splendid and en- 
chanting passages, is written in a higher 
strain, and devoted to more elevated 
objects than the Italian novel. It 
exhibits the Imperial Government of 
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Napoleon in the high and palmy days 
of his greatness ; when all the Conti- 
nent had bowed the neck to his power, 
and from the rock of Gibraltar to the 
Frozen Ocean, not a voice dared to be 
lifted against his commands. It shows 
the internal tyranny and vexations of 
this formidable power ; its despicable 
jealousies and contemptible vanity ; its 
odious restrictions and tyrannizing ten- 
dency. We see the censorship chain- 
ing the human mind to the night of the 
tenth in the opening of the nineteenth 
century ; the commands of the police 
fettering every effort of independent 
thought and free discussion ; forty mil- 
lions of men slavishly following the car 
of a victor, who, in exchange for all the 
advantages of freedom, hoped but never 
obtained from the Revolution, dazzled 
them with the glitter only of gilded 
chains. In her subsequent migrations 
through Tyrol, Poland, Russia, and 
Sweden, to avoid his persecution dur- 
ing the years which preceded the Rus- 
sian war, we have the noblest picture 
of the clevated feelings which, during 
this period of general oppression, were 
rising up in the nations which yet pre- 
served a shadow of independence, as 
well as of the heroic stand made by 
Alexander and his brave subjects 
against the memorable invasion which 
ultimately proved their oppressor’s 
ruin. These are animating themes ; 
and though not in general inclined to 
dwell on description, or enrich her 
work with picturesque narrative, the 
scenery of the north had wakened pro- 
found emotions in her heart which 
appear in many touches and reflections 
of no ordinary sublimity. 
Chateaubriand addresses himself 
much more habitually and systemati- 
cally to the eye. He paints what he 
has seen, whether in nature, society, 
manners, or art, with the graphic skill 
of a consummate draughtsman ; and 
produces the emotion he is desirous of 
awakening not by direct words calcu- 
lated to arouse it, but by enabling the 
imagination to depict to itself the ob- 
jects which in nature, by their felicitous 
combination, produced the impression. 
Madame de Staél does not paint the fea- 
tures of the scene, but in a few words 
she portrays the emotion which she 
experienced on beholding it, and con- 
trives by these few words to awaken 
it in her readers ; Chateaubriand enu- 
merates with a painter’s power all the 
features of the scene, and by the vivid- 
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ness of description succeeds not merely 
in painting it onthe retina of the 
mind, but in awakening there the pre- 
cise emotion which he himself felt on 
beholding it. The one speaks to the 
heart through the eye, the other to 
the eye through the heart. As we 
travel with the illustrious pilgrim of 
the Revolution, we see rising before 
us in successive clearness the lonely 
temples, and glittering valleys, and sto- 
ried capes of Greece ; the desert plains 
and rocky ridges and sepulehral hol- 
lows of Judea ; the solitary palms and 
stately monuments of Egypt; the iso- 
lated remains of Carthage, the deep 
solitudes of America, the sounding 
cataracts, and still lakes, and boundless 
forests"of the New World. Not less 
vivid is his description of human scenes 
and actions, of which, during his event- 
ful career, he has seen such an extra- 
ordinary variety; the Janissary, the : 
Tartar, the Turk ; the Bedouins of the 
desert places, the Numidians of the 
torrid zone ; the cruel revolutionists 
of France ; the independent savages of 
America; the ardent mind of Napo- 
leon, the dauntless intrepidity of Pitt. 
Nothing can exceed the variety and 
brilliancy of the pictures which he 
leaves engraven on the imagination of 
his reader ; but he has neither touch- 
ed the heart nor convinced the judg- 
ment like the profound hand of his 
female rival. 

To illustrate these observations we 
have selected two of the most brilliant 
descriptions from Chateaubriand’s Ge- 
nie de Christianisme, and placed be- 
side these two of the most inspired of 
Madame de Staél’s Passages on Roman 
Scenery. We shall subjoin two of 
the most admirable descriptions by Sir 
Walter Scott, that the reader may at 
once have presented to his view the 
masterpieces, in the descriptive line, 
of the three greatest authors of the 
age. All the passages are translated 
by ourselves ; we have neither trans- 
lations at hand, nor inclination to mar 
so much eloquence by the slovenly 
dress in which it usually appears in an 
English version. The same plan shall 
be adopted in all the following num- 
bers of this series. 

‘* There isa God! The herbs of the 
valley, the cedars of the mountain, bless 
him—the insect sports in his beams—the 
elephant salutes him with the rising orb 
of day—the bird sings him in the foliage 
=the thunder proclaims him in the hea- 
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vens—the ocean declares his immensity— 
man alone has said, ‘ There is no God!’ 

*“* Unite in thought, at the same in- 
stant, the most beautiful objects in na- 
ture ; suppose that you see at once all the 
hours of the day, and all the seasons of 
the year; a morning of spring and a 
morning of autumn ; a night bespangled 
with stars, and a night covered with clouds; 
meadows enamelled with flowers, forests 
hoary with snow ; fields gilded by the tints 
of autumn; then alone you will have a 
just conception of the universe. While 
you are gazing on that sun which is plung- 
ing under the vault of the west, another 
observer admires him emerging from the 
gilded gates of the east. By what un- 
conceivable magic does that aged star, 
which is sinking fatigued and bugning in 
the shades of the evening, reappear at the 
same instant fresh and humid with the 
rosy dew of the morning? At every in- 
stant of the day the glorious orb is at once 
rising—resplendent at noonday, and set- 
ting in the west; or rather our senses 
deceive us, and there is, properly speak- 
ing, no east, or south, or west, in the 
world. Every thing reduces itself to one 
single point, from whence the King of 
Day sends forth at once a triple light in 
one single substance. The bright splen- 
dour is perhaps that which nature can 
present that is most beautiful ; for while 
it gives us an idea of the perpetual mag- 
nificence and resistless power of God, it 
exhibits, at the same time, a shining image 
of the glorious Trinity.” 


Human eloquence probably cannot, 
in description, go beyond this inimi- 
table passage ; but it is equalled in the 
pictures left us by the same author of 
two scenes in the New World. 


“€ One evening, when it was a profound 
ealm, we were sailing through those lovely 
seas which bathe the coast of Virginia, 
—all the sails were furled—I was occu- 
pied below when I heard the bell which 
called the mariners upon deck to prayers 
—I hastened to join my orisons to those 
of the rest of the crew. The officers 
were on the forecastle, with the passen- 
gers; the priest, with his prayer-book in 
his hand, stood a little in advance; the 
sailors were scattered here and there on 
the deck; we were all above, with our 
faces turned towards the prow of the ves- 
sel, which looked to the west. 

‘* The globe of the sun, ready to plunge 
into the waves, appeared between the 
ropes of the vessel in the midst of bound- 
less space. You would have imagined, 
from the balancing of the poop, that the 
glorious liminary changed at every in- 
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stant its horizon. A few light clouds 
were scattered without order in the east, 
where the moon was slowly ascending ; 
all the rest of the sky was unclouded. 
Towards the north, forming a glorious 
triangle with the star of day and that of 
night, a glittering cloud arose from the 
sea, resplendent with the colours of the 
prism, like a crystal pile supporting the 
vault of heaven. 

‘** He is much to be pitied who could 
have witnessed this scene, without feel- 
ing the beauty of God. Tears involun- 
tarily flowed from my eyes, when my 
companions, taking off their hats, began 
to sing, in their hoarse strains, the simple 
hymn of Our Lady of Succour. How 
touching was that prayer of men, who, 
on a fragile plank, in the midst of the 
ocean, contemplated the sun setting in 
the midst of the waves! How that sim- 
ple invocation of the mariners to the mo- 
ther of woes, went to the heart! The con- 
sciousness of our littleness in the sight of 
Infinity—our chants prolonged afar over 
the waves—night approaching with its sa- 
ble wings—a whole crew of a vessel filled 
with admiration and a holy fear—God 
bending over the abyss, with one hand 
retaining the sun at the gates of the west, 
with the other raising the moon in the 
east, and yet lending an attentive ear to 
the voice of prayer ascending from a speck 
in the immensity—all combined to form 
an assemblage which cannot be described, 
and of which the human heart could hardly 
bear the weight. 

‘‘ The scene at land was not less ra- 
vishing. One evening I had lost my way 
in a forest, at a short distance from the 
Falls of Niagara. Soon the day expired 
around me, and I tasted, in all its solitude, 
the lovely spectacle of a night in, the 
deserts of the New World. 

‘* An hour after sunset the moon show- 
ed itself above the branches, on the oppo- 
site side of the horizon. An embalmed 
breeze, which the Queen of Night seem- 
ed to bring with her from the East, pre- 
ceded her with its freshening gales. The 
solitary star ascended by degrees in the 
heavens ; sometimes she followed peace- 
ably her azure course, sometimes she re- 
posed on the groups of clouds, which re- 
sembled the summits of lofty mountains 
covered with snow. These clouds, open- 
ing and closing their sails, now spread 
themselves out in transparent zones of 
white satin, now dispersed into light 
bubbles of foam, or formed in the heavens 
bars of white so dazzling and sweet, that 
you could almost believe you felt their 
snowy surface. 

** The scene on the earth was of equal 
beauty; the declining day, and the light 
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of the moon, descended into the intervals 
of the trees, and spread a faint gleam 
even in the profoundest part of the dark- 
ness. The river which flowed at my 


feet, alternately lost itself in the woods, - 


and reappeared brilliant. with the constel- 
lations of night which reposed on its 
bosom. In a savanna on the other side 
of the river, the moonbeams slept with- 
out movement on the verdant turf. A 
few birches, agitated by the breeze, and 
dispersed here and there, formed isles of 
floating shadow on that motionless sea of 
light. All would have been in profound 
repose, but for the fall of a few leaves, 
the breath of a transient breeze, and the 
moaning of the owl; while, in the dis- 
tance, at intervals the deep roar of Nia- 
gara was heard, which, prolonged from 
desert to desert in the calm of the night, 
expired at length in the endless solitude of 
the forest. 

“ The grandeur, the-surpassing melan- 
choly of that scene, can be expressed by 
no human tongue—the finest nights of 
Europe can give no conception of it. In 
vain, amidst. our cultivated fields, does 
the imagination seek to expand—it meets 
on all sides the habitations of men; but in 
those savage regions the soul loves to 
shroud itself in the ocean of forests, to 
hang over the gulf of cataracts, to me- 
ditate on the shores of lakes and rivers, 
and feel itself alone as it were with 
God. 

ge os pr anye covepleiones Deum, 

Sonaates later aquas heshorumjoe noctem.’* 

We doubt if any passages ever were 
written of more thrilling descriptive 
cloquence than these; hereafter we 
shall contrast them with some of the 
finest of Lamartine, which have equal- 
led but not exceeded them. , But now 
mark the different style with which 
Madame de Staél treats the heart-stir- 
ring monuments of Roman greatness. 


‘¢ At this moment St Peter arose to 
their view; the greatest edifice which 
man has ever raised, for the Pyramids 
themselves are of less considerable eleva- 
tion. I would perhaps have done better, 
said Corinne, to have taken you to the 
most beautiful of our edifices last; but 
that is not my system. Iam convinced 
that, to render one alive to the charm of 
the fine arts, we should commence with 
those objects which awaken a lively and 
profound admiration. When once that 
sentiment has been experienced, a new 
sphere of ideas is awakened, which ren- 
ders us susceptible of the impression pro- 
duced by beauties of an inferior order ; 
they revive, though in a lesser degree, 
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the first impression which has been re- 
ceived. All these gradations in produ- 
cing emotion are contrary to my opinion; 
you do not arrive at the sublime by suc- 
cessive steps; infinite degrees separate 
it from the beautiful. 

‘© Oswald experienced an extraordi- 
nary emotion on arriving in front of the 
facade of St Peter's. It was the first 
occasion on which a work of human hands 
produced on him the effects of one of the 
marvels of nature. It is the only effort 
of human industry which has the grandeur 
which characterizes the immediate works 
of the Creator. Corinne rejoiced in the 
astonishment of Oswald. ‘ I have chosen,’ 
said she, ‘ a day when the sun was shin- 
ing in all its eclat to behold this monu- 
ment. I reserve for you a more secret, 
religious enjoyment, to contemplate it by 
the light of the moon; but_at this mo- 
ment it was necessary to obtain your pre- 
sence at the most brilliant of our fétes, 
the genius of man decorated by the mag- 
nificence of nature.’ 

‘* The Place of St Peter is surrounded 
by columns, which appear light at a dis- 
tance, but massy when seen near. The 
earth, which rises gently to the gate of 
the church, adds to the effect it produces. 
An obelisk of eighty feet in height, which 
appears as nothing in presence of the cu- 
pola of St Peter’s, is in the middle of the 
place. The form of obelisks has some- 
thing in it which is singularly pleasing to 
the imagination ; their summit loses itself 
in the clouds, and seems even to elevate to 
the Heavens a great thought of man. That 
monument, which was brought from 
Egypt to adorn the baths of Caracalla, 
and which Sextus V. subsequently trans- 
ported to the foot of the Temple of St 
Peter; that contemporary of so many 
ages which have sought in vain to decay 
its solid frame, inspires respect; man 
feels himself so fleeting, that he always 
experiences emotion in presence of that 
which has passed unchanged through 
many ages. Ata little distance, on each 
side of the obelisk, are two fountains, the 
waters of which perpetually are projected 
up and fall down in cascades through the 
air. That murmur of waters, which is 
usually heard only in the field, produces 
in such a situation a new sensation; but 
one in harmony with that which arises 
from the aspect of so majestic a temple. 

*¢ Painting or sculpture, imitating in 
general the human figure, or some object 
in external nature, awaken in our minds 
distinct and positive ideas; but a beauti- 
ful monument of architecture has not any 
determinate expression, and the spectator 
is seized, on contemplating it, with that 
reverie, without any definite object, which 
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leads the thoughts so far off. The sound 
of the waters adds to these vague and 
profound impressions ; it is uniform, as 
the edifice is regular. 


* Eternal movement and eternal repose’ 


are thus brought to combine with each 
other. It is here, in an especial manner, 
that Time is without power; it never 
dries up those sparkling streams ; it never 
shakes those immovable pillars. The 
waters, which spring up in fan-like luxu- 
riance from these fountains, are so light 
and so vapoury, that, in a fine day, the 
rays of the sun produce little rainbows of 
the most beautiful colour. 

** Stop a moment here, said Corinne 
to Lord Nelvil, as he stood under the 
portico of the church; pause before 
drawing aside the curtain which covers 
the entrance of the Temple. Does not 
your heart beat at the threshold of that 
sanctuary ? Do you not feel, on entering 
it, the emotion consequent on a solemn 
event? At these words Corinne herself 
drew aside the curtain, and held it so as 
to let Lord Nelvil enter. Her attitude 
was so beautiful in doing so, that for a mo- 
ment it withdrew the eyes of her lover even 
from the majestic interior of the Temple. 
But as he advanced its greatness burst 
upon his mind, and the impression which 
he received under its lofty arches was so 
profound, that the sentiment of love was 
for a time effaced. He walked slowly 
beside Corinne ; both were silent. Every 
thing enjoined contemplation ; the slight- 
est sound resounded so far, that no word 
appeared worthy of being repeated in 
those eternal mansions. Prayer alone, 
the voice of misfortune was heard at 
intervals in their vast vaults. And, when 
under those stupendous domes, you hear 
from afar the voice of an old man, whose 
trembling steps totter along those beau- 
tiful marbles, watered with so many tears, 
you feel that man is rendered more digni- 
fied by that very infirmity of his nature 
which exposes his divine spirit to so many 
kinds of suffering, and that Christianity, 
the worship of grief, contains the true 
secret of man’s sojourn upon earth. 

** Corinne interrupted the reverie of 
Oswald, and said to him, ‘ You have 
seen the Gothic churches of England and 
Germany, and must have observed that 
they are distinguished by a much more 
sombre character than this cathedral. 
There is something mystical in the Catho- 
licism of these Northern people ; ours 
speaks to the imagination by exterior ob- 
jects. Michael Angelo said, on behold- 
ing the cupola of the Pantheon, ‘‘ I will 
place it in the air;” and, in truth, St 
Peter’, is a temple raised on the base- 
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ment of a church. There is a certain 
alliance of the ancient worship with Chris- 
tianity in the effect which the interior of 
that church produces: I often go to walk 
here alone, in order to restore to my mind 
the tranquillity it-may have lost. The 
sight of such a monument is like a con- 
tinual and fixed music, awaiting you to 
pour its balm into your mind, whenever 
you approach it; and certainly, among 
the many titles of this nation to glory, we 
must number the patience, courage, and 
disinterestedness of the chiefs of the 
church, who consecrated, during an hun- 
dred and fifty years, such vast treasures 
and’ boundless labour to the prosecution 
of a work, of which none of them could 
hope to enjoy the fruits.’””— Corinne, vol. 
i. c. 3. 


In this magnificent passage, the 
words underlined are an obvious ble- 
mish. The idea of Oswald turning 
aside at the entrance of St Peter’s 
from the gaze of the matchless in- 
terior of the temple, a spectacle unique 
in the world, to feast his eye by ad- 
miration of his inamorata, is more 
than we, in the frigid latitudes of the 
north, can altogether understand. 
But Madame de Staél was a woman, 
and a Frenchwoman ; and apparent- 
ly she could not resist the opportunity 
of signalizing the triumph of her sex, 
by portraying the superiority of fe- 
male beauty to the grandest and most 
imposing object that the hands of man 
have ever reared. Abstracting from 
this feminine weakness, the pas- 
sage is one of almost uniform beau- 


ty, and well illustrates the peculiar * 


descriptive style of the author ; not 
painting objects, but touching the 
chords which cause emotions to vibrate. 
She has unconsciously characterized 
her own style, as compared with that 
of Chateaubriand, in describing the 
different characters of the cathedrals 
of the North and South.—* There is 
something mystical in the Catholicism 
of the Northern people ; ours speaks 
to the imagination by exterior ob- 
jects.” ‘ 

As another specimen of Madame 
de Staél’s descriptive powers, take 
her Picture of the Appian Way, with 
its long lines of tombs on either side, 
on the southern quarter of Rome. 


‘* She conducted Lord Nelvil beyond 
the gates of the city, on the ancient traces 
of the Appian Way. ‘These traces are 
marked in the middle of the Campagna 
of Rome by tombs, on the right and left 
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of which the ruins extend as far as the 
eye can reach for several miles beyond 
the walls. Cicero says that, on leaving 
the gate, the first tombs you meet are 
those of Metellus, the Scipios, and Ser- 
villus. The tomb of the Scipios has 
been discovered in the very place which 
he describes, and transported to the Va- 
tican. Yet it was, in some sort, a sacri- 
lege to displace these illustrious ashes ; 
imagination is more nearly allied than is 
generally imagined to morality ; we must 
beware of shocking it. Some of these 
tombs are so large, that the houses of 
peasants have been worked out in them, 
for the Romans consecrated a large space 
to the last remains of their friends and 
their relatives. They were strangers to 
that arid principle of utility which fer- 
tilizes a few corners of earth, the more by 
devastating the vast domain of sentiment 
and thought. 

‘© You see at a little distance from the 
Appian Way a temple raised by the Re- 
public to Honour and Virtue; another to 
the God which compelled Hannibal to re- 
measure his steps ; the Temple of Egeria, 
where Numa went to consult his tutelar 
deity, is at a little distance on the left 
hand. Around these tombs the traces of 
virtue alone are to be found. No monu- 
ment of the long ages of crime which 
disgraced the empire are to be found be- 
side the places where these illustrious 
dead repose ; they rest amongst the re- 
liques of the Republic. 

** The aspect of the Campagna around 
Rome has something in it singularly re- 
markable. Doubtless it is a desert; there 
are neither trees nor habitations ; but the 
earth is covered with a profusion of na- 
tural flowers, which the energy of vegeta- 
tion renews incessantly. These creeping 
plants insinuate themselves among the 
tombs, decorate the ruins, and seem 
placed there solely to do honour to the 
dead. You would suppose that nature 
was too proud there to suffer the labours 
of man, since Cincinnatus no longer holds 
the plough which furrows its bosom ; it 
produces flowers in wild profusion, which 
are of no sort of use to the existing gene- 
ration. These vast uncultivated plains 
will doubtless have few attractions for the 
agriculturist, administrators, and all those 
who speculate on the earth, with a view 
to extract from it the riches it is capable 
of affording ; but the thoughtful minds, 
whom death occupies as much as life, are 
singularly attracted by the aspect of that 
Campagna, where the present times have 
left no trace ; that earth which cherishes 
only the dead, and covers them in its love 
with useless flowers—plants which creep 
along the surface, and never acquire suf- 
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ficient strength to separate themselves 
from the ashes, which they have the ap- 
pearance of caressing.”— Corinne, 1. v. 
ce. 1. 

How many travellers have traversed 
the Appian Way, but how few have 
felt the deep impressions which these 
words are fitted to produce! 


‘“‘ The churches of modern Rome,” 
continues the same author, ‘* are deco- 
rated with the magnificence of antiquity, 
but there is something sombre and strik- 
ing in the intermingling of these beautiful 
marbles with the ornaments stripped from 
the Pagan temples. The columns of 
porphyry and granite were so numerous 
at Rome that they ceased to have any 
value. At St John Lateran, that church, 
so famous from the councils of which it 
was the theatre, there were such a quan- 
tity of marble columns that many of them 
were covered with plaster to be convert- 
ed into pilasters—so completely had the 
multitude of riches rendered them indif- 
ferent. Some of these columns came 
from the tomb of Adrian, and bear yet 
upon their capitals the mark of the geese 
which saved the Roman people. These 
columns support the ornaments of Gothic 
churches, and some rich sculptures in the 
arabesque order. The urn of Agrippa 
has received the ashes of a pope, for the 
dead themselves have yielded their place 
to other dead, and the tombs have chang- 
ed tenants nearly as often as the mansions 
of the living. 

** Near to St John Lateran is the holy 
stair, transported from Jerusalem. No one 
is permitted to ascend it but on his knees. 
In like manner Cesar and Claudius as- 
cended on their knees the stair which led 
to the temple of Jupiter Capitolenus. 
Beside St John Lateran is the Baptistery, 
where Constantine was baptized—in the 
middle of the place before the church is 
an obelisk, perhaps the most ancient 
monument which exists in the world—an 
obelisk contemporary of the War of Troy 
—an obelisk which the barbarian Cam- 
byses respected so much as to stop for its 
beauty the conflagration of a city—an 
obelisk for which a king put in pledge the 
life of his only son. The Romans in a 
surprising manner got it conveyed from 
the depths of Egypt to Italy—they turned 
aside the course of the Nile to bring its 
waters so as to convey it to the sea. 
Even then that obelisk was covered with 
hieroglyphics whose secrets have been kept 
for so many ages, and which still with- 
stand the researches of our most learned 
scholars. Possibly the Indians, the 


Egyptians, the antiquity of antiquity, 
might be revealed to us in these myste- 
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rious signs. The wonderful charm of 
Rome consists, not merely in the beauty 
of its monuments, but in the interest which 
they all awaken, and that species of charm 
increases daily with every fresh study.” — 
Ibid, ce. 3. 


We add only a feeble prosaic trans- 
lation of the splendid tmprovisatore 
effusion of Corinne on the Cape of 
Mesinum, surrounded by the marvels 
of the shore of Baiz and the Phiegrian 
fields. 


** Poetry, nature, history, here rival 
each other in grandeurmhere you can 
embrace in a single glance all the revolu- 
tions of timé and all its prodigies. 

‘© IT see the Lake of Avernus, the ex- 
tinguished crater of a volcano, whose 
waters formerly inspired so much terror— 
Acheron, Phlegeton, which a subterrane- 
ous flame caused to boil, are the rivers of 
the infernals visited by Aineas. 

‘* Fire, that devouring element which 
created the world, and is destined to con- 
sume it, was formerly an object of the 
greater terror that its laws were unknown. 
Nature, in the olden times, revealed its 
secrets to poetry alone. 

‘* The city of Curne, the Cave of the 
Sibylle, the Temple of Apollo, were placed 
on that height. There grew the wood 
whence was gathered the golden branch. 
The country of Aneas is around you, and 
the fictions consecrated by genius have 
become recollections of which we still 
seek the traces. 

** A Triton plunged into these waves 
the presumptive Trojan who dared to de- 
fy the divinities of the deep by his songs 
—these water-worn and sonorous rocks 
have still the character which Virgil gave 
them. Imagination” was faithful even in 
the midst of its omnipotence. The genius 
of man is creative when he feels Nature— 
imitative when he fancies he is creating. 

** In the midst of these terrible masses, 
grey witnesses of the creation, we see a 
new mountain which the volcano has pro- 
duced. Here the earth is stormy as the 
ocean, and does not, like it, re-enter 
peaceably into its limits. The heavy ele- 
ment, elevated by subterraneous fire, fills 
up valleys, ‘ rains mountains,’ and its 
petrified waves attest the tempests which 
once tore its entrails. 

‘© If you strike on this hill the subter- 
raneous vault resounds—you would say 
that the inhabited earth is nothing but a 
crust ready to open and swallow us up. 
The Campagna of Naples is the image of 
human passion—sulphurous, but fruitful, 
its dangers and its pleasures appear to 
grow out of those glowing volcanoes which 
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give to the air so many charms, and cause 
the thunder to roll beneath our feet. 

** Pliny boasted that his country was 


the most beautiful in existence—he 
studied nature to be able to appreciate its 
charms. Seeking the inspiration of 
science as a warrior does conquest, he 
set forth from this promontory to observe 
Vesuvius athwart the flames, and those 
flames consumed him. 

** Cicero lost his life near the promon- 
tory of Gaeta, which is seen in the dis- 
tance. The Triumvirs, regardless of pos- 
terity, bereaved it of the thoughts which 
that great man had conceived—it was on 
us that his murder was committed. 

‘* Cicero sunk beneath the poniards of 
tyrants—Scipio, more unfortunate, was 
banished by his fellow-citizens while still 
in the enjoyment of freedom. He ter- 
minated his days near that shore, and the 
ruins of his tomb are still called the 
‘ Tower of our Country.’ What a touch- 
ing allusion to the last thought of that 
great spirit ! 

‘* Marius fled into those marshes not 
far from the last home of Scipio. Thus 
in all ages the people have persecuted the 
really great ; but they are avenged by their 
apotheosis, and the Roman who con- 
ceived their power extended even unto 
Heaven, placed Romulus, Numa, and 
Cesar in the firmament—new stars which 
confound in our eyes the rays of glory 
and the celestial radiance. 

‘* Oh, memory! noble power! thy em- 
pire is in these scenes! From age to age, 
strange destiny! man is incessantly be- 
wailing what he has lost! These remote 
ages are the depositaries in their turn of 
a greatness which is no more, and while 
the pride of thought, glorying in its pro- 
gress, darts into futurity, our soul seems 
still to regret an ancient country to which 
the past in some degree brings it back.”— 
Lib. xii. c. 4. 


Enough has now been given to 
give the unlettered reader a con- 
ception of the descriptive character of 
these two great continental writers— 
to recall to the learned one some of 
the most delightful moments of his 
life. To complete the parallel, we 
shall now present three of the finest 
passages of a similar character from 
Sir Walter Scott, that onr readers 
may be able to appreciate at a single 
sitting the varied excellences of the 
greatest masters of poetic prose who 
have on in modern times. — 

The first is the well-known opening 
scene of Ivanhoe. 


‘* The sun was setting upon one of the 
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rich grassy glades of that forest, which 
we have mentioned in the beginning of 
the chapter. Hundreds of broad-head- 
ed, short-stemmed, wide-branched oaks, 
which had witnessed perhaps the stately 
march of the Roman soldiery, flung their 
gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the 
most delicious green sward; in some 
places they were intermingled with 
beeches, hollies, and copsewood of va- 
rious descriptions, so closely as totally to 
intercept the level beams of the sinking 
sun; in others they receded from each 
other, forming those long sweeping vistas, 
in the intricacy of which the eye delights 
to lose itself, while imagination considers 
them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of 
silvan solitude. Here the red rays of the 
sun shot a broken and discoloured light, 
that partially hung upon the shattered 
boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and 
there they illuminated in brilliant patches 
the portions of turf to which they made 
their way. A considerable open space, 
in the midst of this glade, seemed for- 
merly to have been dedicated to the rites 
of Druidical superstition; for, on the 
summit of a hillock, so regular as to seem 
artificial, there still remained part of a cir- 
cle of rough unhewn stones, of large di- 
mensions. Seven stood upright; the rest 
had been dislodged from their places, 
probably by the zeal of some convert to 
Christianity, and lay, some prostrate near 
their former site, and others on the side 
of the hill. One large stone only had 
found its way to the bottom, and in stop- 
ping the course of a small brook, which 
glided smoothly round the foot of the 
eminence, gave, by its opposition, a feeble 
voice of murmur to the placid and else- 
where silent streamlet.” 


The next is the equally celebrated 
description of the churchyard in the 
introductory chapter of Old Mor- 
tality. 

‘¢ Farther up the narrow valley, and in 
a recess which seems scooped out of the 
side of the steep heathy bank, there is a 
deserted burial-ground which the little 
cowards are fearful of approaching in the 
twilight. To me, however, the place has 
an inexpressible charm. It has been long 
the favourite termination of my walks, 
and, if my kind patron forgets not his pro- 
mise, will (and probably at no very dis- 
tant day) be my final resting-place after 
my mortal pilgrimage. 

‘* It-is a spot which possesses all the 
solemnity of feeling attached to a burial- 
ground, without exciting those of a more 
unpleasing description. Having been very 
little used for many years, the few hillocks 
which rise above the level plain are co« 


vered: with the same short velvet turf. 
The monuments, of which there are not 
above seven or eight, are half sunk in the 
ground and overgrown with moss. No 
newly-erected tomb disturbs the sober se- 
renity of our reflections by reminding us 
of recent calamity, and no rank springing 
grass forces upon our imagination the re- 
collection, that it owes its dark luxuriance 
to the foul and festering remnants of mor- 
tality which ferment beneath. The daisy 
which sprinkles the sod, and the hair-bell 
which hangs over it, derive their pure 
nourishment from the dew of Heaven, and 
their growth impresses us with no degra- 
ding or disgusting recollections. Death 
has indeed been here, and its traces are 
before us; but they are softened and de- 
prived of their horror by our distance from 
the period when they have been first im- 
pressed, Those who sleep beneath are 
only connected with us by the reflection, 
that they have once been what we now 
are, and that, as their relics are now iden- 
tified with their mother earth, ours shall, 
at some future period, undergo the same 
transformation.” 


The third is a passage equally well- 
known, but hardly less beautiful, from 
the Antiquary. 


‘* The sun was now resting his huge 
disk upon the edge of the level ocean, 
and gilded the accumulation of towering 
clouds through which he had travelled the 
livelong day, and which now assembled 
on all sides, like misfortunes and disasters 
around a sinking empire, and falling mo- 
narch. Still, however, his dying splen- 
dour gave a sombre magnificence to the 
massive congregation of vapours, forming 
out of their unsubstantial gloom, the show 
of pyramids and towers, some touched 
with gold, some with purple, some with 
a hue of deep and dark red. The distant 
sea, stretched beneath this varied and 
gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously 
still, reflecting back the dazzling and level 
beams of the descending luminary, and 
the splendid colouring of the clouds amidst 
which he was sitting. Nearer to the beach, 
the tide rippled onward in waves of spark- 
ling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapid- 
ly, gained upon the sand. 

** With a mind employed in admira- 
tion of the romantic scene, or perhaps on 
some more agitating topic, Miss Wardour 
advanced in silence by her father’s side, 
whose recently offended dignity did not 
stoop to open any conversation. Follow- 
ing the windings of the beach, they pass- 
ed one projecting point or headland of 
rock after another, and now found them- 
selves under a huge and continued extent 
of the precipices by which that iron-bound 
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coast is in most places defended. Long 
projecting reefs of rock, extending under 
water, and only evincing their existence 
by here and there a peak entirely bare, 
or by the breakers which foamed over 
those that were partially covered, render- 
ed Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots 
and ship-masters. The crags which rose 
between the beach and the mainland, to 
the height of two or three hundred feet, 
afforded in their crevices shelter for un- 
numbered sea-fowl, in situations seeming- 
ly secured by their dizzy height from the 
rapacity of man. Many of these wild 
tribes, with the instinct which sends them 
to seek the land before a storm arises, 
were now winging towards their nests 
with the shrill aud dissonant clang which 
announces disquietude and fear. The disk 
of the sun became almost totally obscured 
ere he had altogether sunk below the 
horizon, and an early and lurid shade of 
darkness blotted the serene twilight of a 
summer evening. The wind began next 
to arise ; but its wild and moaning sound 
was heard for some time, and its effects 
became visible on the bosom of the sea, 
before the gale was felt on shore. The 
mass of waters, now dark and threaten- 
ing, began to lift itself in larger ridges, 
and sink in deeper furrows, forming waves 
that rose high in foam upon the breakers, 
or burst upon the beach with a sound re- 
sembling distant thunder.” 


Few objects are less beautiful than 
a bare sheet of water in heathy hills, 
but see what it becomes under the 
inspiration of genius. 


** Tt was a mild summer day; the beams 
of the sun, as is not uncommon in Zet- 
land, were moderated and shaded by a 
silvery haze, which filled the atmosphere, 
and, destroying the strong contrast of 
light and shade, gave even to noon the 
sober livery of the evening twilight. The 
little lake, not three-quarters of a mile in 
circuit, lay in profound quiet; its surface 
undimpled, save when one of the numerous 
water-fowl, which glided on its surface, 
dived for an instant under it. The depth 
of the water gave the whole that cerulean 
tint of bluish green, which occasioned its 
being called the Green Loch ; and at pre- 
sent, it formed so perfect a mirror to the 
bleak hills by which it was surrounded, 
and which lay reflected on its bosom, that 
it was difficult to distinguish the water 
from the land; nay, in the shadowy un- 
certainty occasioned by the thin haze, a 
stranger could scarce have been sensible 
that a sheet of water lay before him. A 
scene of more complete solitude, having 
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all its peculiarities heightened by the ex- 
treme serenity of the weather, the quiet 
grey composed tone of the atmosphere, 
and the perfect silence of the elements, 
could hardly be imagined. The very 
aquatic birds, who frequented the spot in 
great numbers, forbore their usual flight 
and screams, and floated in profound tran- 
quillity upon the silent water.” 


It is hard to say to which of these 
mighty masters of description the 
palm should be awarded. Scott is 
more simple in his language, more 
graphic in his details, more thoroughly 
imbued with the character of the 
place he is desirous of portraying: 
Chateaubriand is more resplendent in 
the images which he selects, more 
fastidious in the features he draws, 
more gorgeous from the magnificence 
with which he is surrounded: Madame 
de Staél, inferior to both in the 
powers of delineating nature, is supe- 
rior to either in rousing the varied 
emotious dependent on historical re- 
collections or melancholy impressions. 
It is remarkable that, though she is 
a southern writer, and has thrown in- 
to Corinne all her own rapture at the 
sun and the recollections of Italy, yet 
it is with a northern eye that she 
views the scenes it presents—it is not 
with the living, but the mighty dead, 
that she holds communion—the chords 
she loves to strike are those melan- 
choly ones which vibrate more strongly 
in a northern than a southern heart. 
Chateaubriand is imbued more largely 
with the genuine spirit of the south: 
albeit a Frank by origin, he is filled 
with the spirit of Oriental poetry. His 
soul is steeped in the cloudless skies, 
and desultory life, and boundless re- 
collections of the East. Scott has no 
decided locality. He has struck his 
roots into the human heart—he has 
described Nature with a master’s 
hand, under whatever aspects she is 
to be seen ; but his associations are of 
Gothic origin ; his spirit is of chival- 
rous descent; the nature which he 


has in general drawn is the sweet: 


gleam of sunshine in a northern 
climate. 

In our next we shall consider Ma- 
dame de Staél and Chateaubriand as 
political writers and historical philoso- 
phers, and contrast their ideas with 
those of Fénélon and Bossuet at the 
close of the seventeenth century. 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


Amonc the arrivals which are to 
enliven the great metropolis during 
the summer (when the summer shall 
condescend to come), are two rhino- 
ceroses. They are announced as hav- 
ing already rounded the Cape, being 
in capital health and spirits, and eat- 
ing half their own bulks of rice and 
hay per diem. ‘The naturalists, and 
all that race, who, as they conceive it, 
cultivate natural science, are delighted 
at the prospect; and unless the bar- 
gain has been made already, we shall 
see fine bidding for the brutes by the 
purses of the Zoological and Surrey 
Gardens. 

We altogether dislike the spirit, 
system, and fooleries which are couched 
under a great deal of what is called 
natural science ; and this affair of the 
exhibitions of unfortunate animals is 
not the part most to our taste. 

We admit, as fully as the most re- 
solute impaler of butterflies on pins, 
that a great many beautiful and a great 
many curious discoveries are to be 
made by minds really intelligent, in 
every province of nature. So be it. 
But we do not believe that Providence 
ever said, let science be followed at all 
risks of cruelty, A large portion of 
the researches into comparative ana- 
tomy are extremely cruel, and every 
surgeon’s apprentice thinks himself 
entitled to find his way into the arcana 
of nature, by scalping cats and rab- 
bits to see where their brains lie. The 
transactions of the college of the me- 
dical craft, in this sense, would con- 
vict them before a convocation of Ash- 
antees. But in this there is, at least, 
comparative use, and comparative 
mercy ;. if the wretched animals are 
suffocated, scalped, scraped alive into 
skeletons, stewed, and minced, they 
are at least speedily put to death. The 
air-pump, the knife, and the cauldron, 
are torturing affairs enough ; in com- 
mon justice they ought to be experi- 
mented on the experimenters, but at 
least they do not keep the wretched 
animals in torture for months together. 
And when the French professor, a 
year or two since, fastened a dog to 
his surgical table by driving nails 
through his feet; and this piece of 
ingenuity brought down upon the man 


of science the reprohation of the Eng. 
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lish ibe tips (for in France science 
is a charm for all things), the exone- 
rating answer was, that the same ham- 
mer which had fastened his feet, knock- 
ed him on the head. 

A return has been published, stating 
the number of deaths in one of those 
zoological exhibitions. Within three 
years it was 36 of the larger animals, 
including seven lions, four tigers, &e. 
Now, we ask for what ostensible pur- 
pose was the Zoological Society in the 
Regent’s Park formed? It was, for so 
said its prospectus, for the twofold 
purpose of increasing the knowledge 
of natural history, and of domesticat- 
ing animals of other countries. We 
more than doubt that the former object - 
has been attained, or is attainable in 
any important degree by the existence 
of animals under circumstances so to- 
tally different from all their natural 
haunts and habits. How are we to 
know any thing of the life of an ani- 
mal whose whole life is spent in the 
utmost activity, in flight or pursuit, in 
climbing hills, bounding over the tops 
of forests, or plunging from rocks, by 
seeing it in a cage, or at best a pad- 
dock of half a dozen square feet, in 
the Regent’s Park? Of the lions, 
tigers, panthers, and other lords of 
the forest and the desert, we can see 
nothing in the menageries, but heavy 
masses of flesh in striped and dun-co- 
loured hides, sleeping all day. The 
fact is, that a single page of descrip- 
tion by any traveller who has seen any 
of those fine, however formidable, pro- 
ductions of the wilderness, sweeping 
across the landscape, would give a bet- , 
ter idea of all that is worth knowing 
on the subject, than all the promenad- 
ing and parading about the cages 
where the unfortunate brutes lie im- 
prisoned, to make naturalists of our 
generation of five-years-old and up- 
wards, 

The domestication we entirely al- 
low to be a rational purpose. But 
after the vast sums of money which 
the public have lavished on these in- 
stitutions, we have every right to ask, 
what advances have been made towards 
this purpose? Has a single domestic 
animal been added to the servants of 
man in this country, in the last half 
dozen years? Are we the better for 
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the camel, the lama, the varieties of 
the goat kind, the Indian cattle, the 
buffalo, the zebra, the kangaroo, the 
giraffe? We feel the ludicrousness of 
even asking the question, so far are we 
from expecting any satisfactory an- 
swer. But if something is to be al- 
lowed for the work of time, in the 
instances of tribes already domesticated 
in other countries, what is the ad. 
vantage of our cagefuls of lions and 
tigers? We, it is to be presumed, 
have no expectation of ever bringing 
them to drag our carriages, play in 
our parks, or watch our cattle. 

The family of the birds seem equal- 
ly out of the question. Whathope, 
or even what desire have we, to domes- 
ticate eagles, vultures, condors, or the 
« great horned owl” himself, or how 
many of the gentler races have we add. 
ed to our farm yard? Yet our objec- 
tion to the whole affair is neither its 
costliness, nor its inefficiency ; but its 
cruelty. Whatever those who call 
themselves philosophers may think, 
man has no wanton right over the life 
or the enjoyments of the wildest crea- 
ture that heaven has endowed with 
either. If they obviously threaten 
our existence, or are necessary for our 
food, we have the right. It is given 
to us in the great original charter. 
But those cases alone excepted, 
every act of aggression on either 
their being or their liberty is a crime. 
We say this too in the full conscious- 
ness that it will be a matter of asto- 
nishment to those “ honest country 
gentlemen,” from the farmer of a hun- 
dred, to the duke of a hundred thou- 
sand, that there should be any thing 
in this round world more innocent 
than a day’s sport among partridges 
and pheasants. But we say it not- 
withstanding. We say further that 
the pigeon-shooting, in which half a 
hundred or half a thousand of those 
ereatures are killed merely to show 
the dexterity of some “ crack shot,” 
and make money by wagers on the 
number knocked dead, or mutilated, 
is at once scandalous to a civilized 
country, and totally repulsive to hu- 
manity. We are not romantic enough 
to suppose that many converts to this 
doctrine will be produced in the pre- 
sent “ March of Intellect; ’’ but the 
time will come when the folly and vice 
of these “ sports,” as they are called, 
will be understood, and men will be 
as much startled at the idea of making 
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amusement out of the agonies and 
death of a poor animal, whether bird, 
beast, or fits, whether torn with shot, 
hunted to death, hooked or speared, as 
with shedding the blood of a fellow- 
creature. 

As for the Zoological Gardens, the 
show, to whic 
thousands go to look at wild beasts in 
cages, and not one in thousands goes 
for any thing else. The shillings of 
those thousands make a handsome re- 
venue, and the show is kept up by the 
importation of more lions, more tigers, 
more. leopards, and so forth, in place 
of those which die, and they die re- 
markably fast, from the miserable in- 
action in which they are necessarily 
kept, the total change of their habits, 
and the difference of climate. It is 
even injurious to the effect of the ex- 
hibition, as a mere show, to keep those 
animals, dying by inches, languid and 
miserable as they are. Half a dozen 
stuffed figures would answer the mere 
indulgence of the eye much better ; 
for they could be placed in all the atti- 
tudes of life in its greatest energy ; the 
lion making battle against the hunter, 
the tiger springing on its prey, the 
leopard bounding in the chase, all in 
the full force, grandeur, or beauty of 
their nature in its highest state of ex- 
citement. They might easily, too, be 
represented in the midst of the pecu- 
liar landscape of their haunts. The 
lion amid the wild crags and dells of 
some African region, the panthers and 
leopards in the splendid luxuriance of 
their Indian valleys. In their present 
condition, neither their forms nor their 
fires, the vigour of their frames, nor 
the flashing of their eyes are to be even 
conceived. Nothing is seen but a 
dozen or more of living logs, pent up 
in cages, in which they sleep and waste 
away, gorged and nerveless, until they 
die. We are aware that to talk of 
compassion to wild beasts may be 
deemed by some a rather overstrained 
sentimentality. But we are satisfied 
that the feeling is just, that in gra- 
tifying a giddy and commonplace 
curiosity at the expense of any crea- 
ture which has been formed by the 
hand of supreme benevolence, we are 
committing an act of culpability ; and 
as a conclusion naturally resulting, 
that the wisest thing which the Zoolo- 
gical Society could do, would be to for- 
bid the importation of any more of 
these animals ; and if they must keep 
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those which they have till they die, 
get their skins stuffed, their dens pre- 
pared by some skilful artist, and let 
them be the last representatives of 
their line. 

It is remarkable that man is the 
only cruel animal. The brutes of the 
forest are fierce, but their ferocity is 
for food. They never kill but to feed. 
The tiger, the wolf, and the wild dog, 
frequently kill more than they can 
devour at the time, but this slaughter 
is only because their instinct loves the 
blood in preference to the flesh ; still 
it is appetite; wild beasts scarcely 
ever tear their own kind. Man, in 
fact, is the only being who enjoys the 
terrors, wounds, and death of others ; 
the only animal who kills in sport and 
for sport, 

There are two of those zoological 
exhibitions in the neighbourhood of 
London. One is altogether a private 
speculation, and is of course beyond 
public remonstranee. But the collec. 
tion in the Regent’s Park assumes 
another shape; belongs to the public 
body of its subscribers, and ought to 
be guided by rules consistent with 
public character. 

In one of the fine days of the last 
autumn, we happened to stroll into 
this menagerie. The weather, though 
serene, was hot, and the air, filled with 
the vapours from the stables and cages, 
was heavy. All their wilder tenants 
seemed to feel the closeness of the at- 
mosphere stiflingly. The lions, and 
all the African and Indian beasts, na- 
tive as they were to the fires of the 
sun, were lying hid in the darkest 
corners of their cages panting for 
breath. And it was impossible to for- 
get the contrast between their present 
state of suffocation, and the coolness 
of the rocks and: shades which they 
would have found even in Africa, and 
into which they would have plunged. 
The whole monkey race had lost their 
vivacity they sat on their perches 
moveless and roasting. But perhaps 
the most vexatious display of all was 
the shed in which the hawks and eagles 
are chained. Every plume was hang- 
ing down, every head drooping; the 
eagles slowly lifted up their wings as 
if to catch the least breath of air, and 
then sullenly and heavily dropped 
them again. One noble eagle, roused 
from a half sleep as a party passed 
him, suddenly shook. his plumage, 
struggled with the chain which bound 





his foot, and fixing 
looked as if he longed to break away 
and enjoy the free air and glorious 
expanse of the blue above. If he could 
have or ya he would palpably have 
uttered a bold remonstrance against 
the foolish cruelty which kept him 
from his kingdom of the sun, to be ga- 
zed on for the amusement of a mob of 
holiday idlers. As it was, if animated 
figure, eye and beak ever spoke in- 
dignation, the feeling was there. 

In these observations, we desire 
distinctly to be understood as having 
no hostility whatever to the Society. 
But we submit it to their common 
sense whether any actual good to 
science has been done, or is ever likely 
to be done, by their institution ; to 
their humanity, whether a great deal 
of cruelty, and that wholly unneces- 
sary, is not connected with their pre- 
sent system; and to their financial 
sensibilities, whether an exhibition, 
much less- expensive to their funds, 
and not at all less productive to their 
receipts, might not be sustained by 
the substitution of cleverly prepared 
figures of at least the carnivorous and 
dangerous animals, for living ones? 
We certainly never shall domesticate 
lions and tigers. They can be kept 
merely for show, and besides their to- 
tal uselessness, they are a very ha- 
zardous show. Hitherto we have not 
heard of any escapes from the cages ; 
but it will be an extraordinary in- 
stance of good luck, if, at no distant 
time, either negligence in the attend- 
ants, or the casual decay of a cage, 
will not send some of the inmates 
ranging through the suburbs, and the 
first intelligence of its liberty be given 
in some horrid account of mutilation 
and death by the savage in his hun- 
ger. We contend that a collection, 
quietly lodged in its presses and cases, 
as in the British Museum, is actually a 
better instrument for the study of the 
animal, than aliving menagerie under 
the circumstances of the Zoological 
Gardens, where the whole has neces- 
sarily degenerated into an exhibition 
for the mere indulgence of the most 
vulgar curiosity. We say, remove 
the cruelty, the uselessness, and the 
heavy expense—introduce the gentler 
races of animals, if you will, because 
to them:you can give comparative li- 
berty; make every experiment of do- 
mestication, but leave the rhinocero- 
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eagles and condors, to their own fo- 
rests and mountains, to the use of the 
noble powers which nature gave them, 
and the enjoyments of those free, wild, 
and magnificent scenes of nature in 
which alone they can be said to live. 


Sydney Smith, after lying fal- 
low for these twenty years, is now 
cropping again. His absence in the 
duties of his country living, and what 
a learned divine once called, “ the 
vexatious bustle ofa new bishop,” ope- 
rated as a formidable impediment to 
his career of pleasantry; and, while 
he lay unknown, a young generation 
started up, and the Luttrels, Alvan- 
leys, Hamiltons, Sharpes, cum multis 
aliis, carried off the honours. But he 
is now reviving, and in these days of 
dullness and reform, he is well worth 
making the most of as a relic of the 
older and better times. His rationale 
of the flight of Evans and his Isle of 
Dogs heroes is excellent. ‘ You ask 
the reason why three thousand Eng- 
lishmen ran away before the Carlists ?,” 
said he.—** Nothing can be plainer. 
Recollect that the Carlists wore blue 
jackets. When they appeared, co- 
ming from behind Hernani, the Le- 
gion took them for the Metropolitan 
Police, and instantly thought of get- 
ting out of the way. A Carlist, who 
had been in London, at that moment 
cried out, ‘Stop thief!’ The well- 
known sound set them to their heels ; 
and they never stopped until they had 
the gates of St Sebastian shut behind 
them.” 

The next repartee is doubtful as 
to its paternity. Its fame, however, 
is generally given to Lord Alvanley. 

** T have just come from calling on 
De Roos,” said Lord Sefton; “ he 
was not at home, and I left my card.” 

** Did you mark it?” was the ques- 
tion. 

“* Mark it ? No,” said Lord Sefton. 

« Well, then, you may be assured, 
De Roos will not take it for an ho- 
nour.” . 

Talleyrand is the only man alive 
who has the art of doing witty things. 
On the death of Charles the Tenth, he 
drove through Paris for a couple of 
days wearing a white hat. He car- 
ried a crape in his pocket. When he 
passed through the Fauxbourg of the 
Carlists, the crape was instantly 
twisted round his hat; when he came 
into the quarter of the Tuileries, the 
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crape was instantly slipt off and put 
into his pocket again. 

Sydney Smith, preaching a charity 
sermon, frequently repeated the asser- 
tion, that, of all nations, Englishmen 
were most distinguished for genero- 
sity and the love of their species, 
The collection happened to be infe- 
rior to his expectations, and he said, 
that he had evidently made a great 
mistake, and that his expression should 
have been, that they were distinguish- 
ed for the love of their specie. 

The late Lord Mulgrave was a 
Whig in his youth, but when he arri- 
ved at the use of his understanding 
became, as all men under similar cir- 
cumstances do, a Tory. But his con- 
version was not to be forgiven by 
the Whigs. On his son (the present 
Lord Mulgrave) ‘making a speech of 
some promise in the House of Com- 
mons, Sydney Smith observed, that 
Lord Mulgrave must have looked on 
such an ebullition with the same feel- 
ing as a hen which has hatched a 
brood of ducklings, sees them run 
down to the water’s edge and swim. 

Dr Parr lived in a perpetual strug- 
gle for celebrity. Whatever any man 
did, wrote, or talked, in the way of 
renown, Parr instantly struck off in 
the same course, and clumsily figured 
for fame. Junius and Johnson were 
two thorns in his side. He was for 
ever distanced by both, yet for ever 
struggling himself out of breath to 
make up the distance. To efface the 
fame of Junius he tried political wri- 
ting. He had the bitterness and the 
pomp, but as he had neither the wit 
nor the vigour of his original he was 
flung back into the herd of imitators. 
Johnson’s conversational powers next 
stung his ambition, but then he could 
get no farther than the pedantry, and 
his only reward was the appropriate 
title, by Porson, of the “ Brumma- 
gem Doctor.” His next desire was 
professional distinction. A prodigious 
Whig, and of course a scorner of po- 
litical trickery, yet he secretly longed 
to be a bishop ; and in consequence of 
the longing, exhibited such a sudden 
admiration for Mr Pitt, that when the 
Whigs came in at last, they left him 
where they found him. Still, to the 
last, the Episcopal dream had not 
quite vanished from his pillow. He 
actually compiled a series of rules 
which he determined to make the 
law of his bishopric, when he should 
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get it. He put on the Episcopal wig 


and apron, and indulged himself in 
the thought that he had thus, at least, 
made a step in Episcopacy. But it 
was not to be ;— his obscurity was 
fixed. He smoked life away, amused 
his old age with the notion that when 
he died, the light of the empire would 
be snuffed out; and finally departed 
without the right to have the mitre on 
the plating of his coffin. 

A great many of the best things said 
by the celebrated Burke were uttered 
in the course of those debates, when 
the foolish fashion of the time emptied 
the benches at his rising. His being 
an Irishman, his being of the middle 
order, and his being totally above the 
calibre of the fashionable triflers who 
would listen to nothing but an epigram, 
could understand nothing but a double 
entendre, often left him nearly alone 
with the few necessary attendants of 
Ministers on the Treasury bench. On 
one of these nights he animadverted, 
in strong terms, on some acts of the 
Cabinet. George Onslow, who pro- 
bably thought that he had now some 
chance of distinction by grappling with 
Burke, and showing, if not his wis- 
dom, at least his zeal, started up and 
said, haughtily, that he must call the 
honourable member to a sense of his 
duty, and that no man should be suf- 
fered in his presence to insult the So- 
vereign. Burke listened, and when 
Onslow had disburthened himself of 
his loyalty, gravely addressed the 
Speaker. ‘ Sir, the honourable mem- 
ber has exhibited much ardour but 
little discrimination. He should know 
that, however I may reverence the 
King, I am not at all bound, nor at 
all inclined to extend that reverence 
to his Ministers. I may honour his 
Majesty, but, Sir, I can see no possible 
reason for honouring,” and he glanced 
round the Treasury bench, “ ¢ his Ma- 
jesty’s man-servant and maid-servant, 
his ox and his ass /’” 





Personal identity is a grave subject 
in the hands of Locke. But it has 
made some amusement in itstime. A 


fellow some time since exhibited a scull . 


at a fair near London as the scull of 
Oliver Cromwell. A gentleman ob- 
served that it was too small for Crom- 
well, who had a large head, and died 
almost an old man. “I know all 


that,” said the exhibitor, undisturbed, 
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“but you see, Sir, this was his scull 
when he was a boy.” 

A scarcely less curious instance 
happened at one of our museums. A 
lady, a blue of course, asked the cice- 
rone whether ‘ he had not got a scull 
of Cromwell?” He answered in the 
negative. “ Very extraordinary,” said 
the lady, “ I thought you had every 
thing, and they have one of his at Ox- 
ford.” 

Theodore Hook's code of card-table 
signals, in his remarkably pleasant 
novel of Gilbert Gurney, is clever, and 
might be very effectually reduced to 
practice. ‘ Never,” says he, “ let 
man and wife play together at whist. 
There are always family telegraphs, 
and if they fancy their looks are watch- 
ed, they can always communicate by 
words. I found out that I never could 
win of Smigsmag and his wife. I men- 
tioned this one day, and was answered, 
‘ No, you never can win of them.’ 
‘ Why?’ said I. * Because,’ said my 
friend, ‘they have established a code.’ 
* Dear me,’ said I, ¢ signals by looks ?’ 
‘No,’ said he, ‘ by words. If Mrs 
Smigsmag is to lead, Smigsmag says, 
Dear, begin ; Dear begins with D, so 
does diamond, and out comes one from 
the lady. If he has to lead, and she 
says, S., my love, she wants a spade. 
Smigsmag and spade begin with the 
same letter, and sure enough down 
comes a spade. Harriet, my dear, 
how long you are sorting your cards— 
Mrs Smigsmag stumps down a heart ; 
and a gentle, come, my love, on either 
side, produces a club.’”’ 

The Westminster election, the po- 
pular election, the display of the “ free, 
independent and enlightened,” is al- 
ways the most riotous, unprincipled, 
and corrupt of all the elections of Eng- 
land. So much for the supremacy of 
the rabble. It is scarcely less remark- 
able that Westminster has been gener- 

ally the worst served in Parliament 
by its representatives. For instance, 
during the last two years the gallant 
General Evans, the hero of Hernani, 
has been absent from his loving con- 
stituents, and Sir Francis Burdett has 
been laid on his back with the gout. 
Fox’s long representation was a long 
course of negligence ; but some pleas- 
antries occur at the hustings. The 
late George Lamb, the brother of Lord 
Melbourne, had been returned member, 
and was remarked for his prodigality 
3A 
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of smiles on the occasion. At the next 
election, when matters were going 
against him, he was all gloom. “ What 
is the matter with Lamb this time?” 
asked some one, ‘‘ he makes no fight 
of it, like the last election.” ‘ Recol- 
lect half a dozen years are past,”’ was 
the answer, “ and a lamb is always 
more sheepish the older he grows.” 

A constable was stationed at the door 
of the hustings to prevent the crowd 
from forging their way among the can- 
didates. A gentleman came up to him, 
and putting a shilling into his hand, 
said, with an attempt to put off the 
smallness of the donation, ‘ I take it 
for granted there is a little corruption 
here?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,” said the consta- 
ble, looking at the shilling, “ but this 
is too little.” 

Some of the Americanisms are a- 
musing from their quaintness. A fel- 
low coming from the top of the Alle- 
ghanies to New York in winter, was 
asked whether it was as cold there as 
in the city. He had probably been at 
some march of intellect school, for he 
glanced at a thermometer. “ Horri- 
bly cold,” said he, “ for they have no 
thermometers there, and, of course, it 
gets just as cold as it pleases.” 

The commercial difficulties of Ame- 
rica are so frequent, that the only thing 
wonderful in them is, how commerce 
contrives to work its way through 
them all. A New York paper ob- 
serves on this, “ There is more elas- 
ticity in the New York merchants than 
in any other body with which we are 
acquainted. Nothing else will stand 
a pressure so long without breaking. 
If Jackson should ruin them for every 
thing besides, they will do for coach- 
springs.” 

A man of remarkable epicurism was 
dining at the Albion, where the ban- 
quets are the most récherchés of any in 
London, perhaps the Clarendon alone 
excepted. The conversation turned 
on the difficulty of resisting favourite 
dishes. ‘To the general surprise, the 
epicure asserted that there was no 
difficulty at all in the matter; that to 
a man of true taste simplicity was 
every thing, and to a man of sound 
appetite all dishes were equal. <A 
ham exquisitely stewed, his favour- 
ite dish, was placed near him. * Now,” 
said one of the party, “ before I send 
you a slice of the very finest ham I 
have ever tasted, what would you say 

to it if you were'a Jew?’ He an- 





EJune; 
swered, bowing low to the dish, 
“* Why, I should say, like King Agrip- 
pa, almost éhou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” - 

It has been said of the late celebra- 
ted Rothschild, that though no man 
was less layish of his money, no one 
was more ready to detect a love for it 
in others. At a City feast a gentle. 
man observed, that for his part, though 
he thought venison good, he loved 
mutton better. ‘I knowsh why,” 
said Rothschild to his neighbour, ‘“ it 
is becaush he does not like to pay the 
prishe—it is becaush mutton’s sheep, 
and venshon’s deer.” 





The House of Commons have lately 
had under their consideration a singu- 
lar system of fraud practised in filling 
up the subscription lists of the Rail- 
way Companies. The Parliamentary 
conditions on which acts are passed 
for the formation of those companies 
demand that at least half the estima- 
ted expense of the railway shall be 
bona fide first subscribed. Complaints, 
however, were lately made, that some 
of the Railway Companies which had 
oceasion for more names to their lists, 
made them up in the very summary 
mode of getting any body, with or 
without money, to sign. Thus pau- 
pers put down their names handsome- 
ly for thousands of pounds, and re- 
ceived in return from half-a-crown to 
five shillings for their liberal encou- 
ragement of the arts and sciences. 
This has been brought out largely in 
evidence in one of the most popular of 
the railways ; probably has been pur- 
sued to a great extent in the majority 
of those existing. The company, 
however, at present before the House, 
deny having had any thing to do with 
this curious traffic as a company, and 
say, that the whole was the work of 
private individuals for private pur- 
poses.. Let this be as it will, the pub- 
lic effect would be, to hoodwink the 
public and the legislature, and to re- 
present establishments:as flourishing 
and popular when they were cramped 
and pauperized. The rage for the 
railways has happily subsided. Three- 
fourths of them were absolute bubbles, 
never capable of being finished, and 
never intended to lead to any thing 
but the discharge of the subscriber's 
money into the pockets of the rabble 
of solicitors, agents, clerks, engineers, 
and directors who have started up in 
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such mushroom abundance all oyer the 
kingdom. Some will be completed, 
which are called for by the necessities 
of the country, but we shall be saved 
from the infinite cuttings-up and dis- 
figurings of the land by a succession 
of huge piles of brick and mortar 
which could never pay for their own 
repairs, and which must, in a few 
years, break down and load the soil 
with their ruin, 

The public disappointment has been 
such, that a reaction has taken place, 
and the unpopularity of railways is 
likely to be as irrational as their past 
favour. If this shall be so, a large 
portion of the blame must fall on the 
heads of the men of pretended science, 
who have been guilty of either inten- 
tional falsehood in their estimates, or 
what is searcely less culpable, of giv- 
ing in estimates of whose inaccuracy 
they suffered themselves to remain 
ignorant. If this is to be all the de- 
pendence that the public are to place 
upon the formal reports of professional 
engineers, then who can wonder that 
the public should shrink from having 
any thing to do with them? A letter 
which lately appeared in the Times 
states the estimate.in the case of the 
Liverpool Railway to be actually but 
one-third of the real expense. The 
letter,; which goes minutely into the 
transaction, says, that the original ca- 
pital proposed to be raised being 
L.510,000 in 1825, they have since 
found themselves committed to add to 
the capital in successive years until it 
amounted to L.1,224,375. And by 
the Bill now before-the House, in 
which it is stated that this million and 
upwards has been expended in the 
undertaking, the company come for 
leave to raise L.400,000 more! since 
additional works are required for 
the completion of the railway. But 
the estimates present a not less singu- 
lar result. 

The entire length of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, including 
the two tunnels, each a mile long, is 
about thirty-two miles. The original 
estimate of the engineers was L. 16,000 
a-mile. It has already cost L.38,260 
a-mile; and by the present estimate 
will cost L.12,000 more, or L.50,000 
a-mile. 

Whatever may be the fault here, 
nothing can be plainer than that a very 
extraordinary degree of rashness must 


have pervaded the whole undertakings, 
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No fraud is alleged, nor is there any 
suspicion of fraud ; but if science is so 
slack in its calculations, there must be 
very little use in science. 

The London and Birmingham Rail- 
way is now the prominent object. It 
has already cost three millions of 
money, of which not a shilling has been 
returned, the line being only in pro- 
gress. The original calculation was, 
that it could be completed at L.22,000 
a-mile, or L.2,500,000 in the whole. 
But the company are now before Par- 
liament, asking to raise their capital to 
L.4,500,000, or L.40,000 a-mile. And 
this, as the letter observes, when the 
undertaking is only about half finish- 
ed. In the course of a year or two 
this estimate will doubtless be raised 
to the Liverpool standard of L.50,000 
a-mile. 

All this should not produce despair ; 
but it should produce caution. What 
can have become of the slates and 
pencils of the engineers? They have 
seen railways in action these twenty 
years; it is scarcely possible that 
every detail of their expenses should 
not have been familiar to them. Yet 
when they come to the guidance of a 
company they seem to have lost their 
memories. If they tell us, that unex- 
pected obstacles have arisen, we say 
that the case must be indeed an extreme 
one in which the true engineer is not 
prepared to encounter and account 
for obstacles such as have occurred 
in the railways in question. A morass 
here and there, a sudden inclination of 
the ground, a change of the soil, a 
tunnel, a river, what more? Or what 
is there in those which any man with 
his eyes open could not anticipate? 
The charge of working the Liverpool 
Railway seems to have been equally 
heavy. The charge of working is 
now found to be L.1400 a-day. The 
charge of working the London and 
Birmingham Railway will be L.1600 
a-day. Yet these two railways are 


two great national instruments, of 


such obvious national importance, that 
if they were to be abandoned by the 
proprietors to-morrow, they ought to 
be adopted by the Government. the 
day after. But those who are eager 


for embarking in the fifty other specu- 
lations of railways which lead to no- 
thing, and from nothing, running 
their lines through the moss where 
scarcely a solitary stage-coach can 
find a passenger, and where there is 
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- neither commerce nor manufactures, 
should learn from the lesson which 
those powerful companies have given, 
how to look on prospectuses fabricated 
by mere adventurers, projects which 
promise work at a third of its actual 
cost, and calculations of profits that 
can never be realized. The only way 
in which those precipitate follies can 
be avoided would be, by taking the 
whole subject into the hands of Par- 
liament, appointing a body of the 
leading engineers, whose character is 
above all personal objects, and who 
should be pledged to have no part in 
the actual direction of the railways, 
and from them to obtain a general 
system of inland communication. For 
the railways will go on rashly, if not 
prudently. They will continue to be 
driven through lines of country totally 
unfitting for them, if they are not put 
under guidance, and the result will be a 
constant succession of bankrupt com- 
panies, with all the misery that accrues 
from individual failure, and all the dis- 
turbance that belongs to ruinous pub- 
lic speculations. 

We say that the railways will go on. 
Their power over time and space is a 
temptation that cannot be resisted by 
a people so active, commercial, and 
busied as the people of England. To 
the man of commerce their saving of 
time in the transmission of goods and 
the general transaction of business is 
invaluable. To the public the conse- 
quence of this rapidity and ease of 
transmission must greatly prevent 
monopolies, the necessity of keeping 
up goods in warehouses, and the ge- 
neral and numerous difficulties arising 
from the obstructions to forwarding 
goods, now occasioned by distance, 
bad roads, and weather. At present 
a vast quantity of goods too heavy or 
too delicate for land carriage, is sent 
by canals, or by coasting vessels. The 
one conveyance is slow, the other un- 
certain. The canal passage from Bir- 
mingham to London takes four days. 
By the railway it would probably be 
little more than six hours. A vast 
quantity of the Birmingham and Shef- 
field goods go to the Baltic ; from the 
sudden freezing of the northern ports, 
four days might make the difference 
of six months in the northern market. 

To the farmer the use of the rail- 
ways would be of remarkable value. 
The produce of his land might be 
conveyed from a distance of a hundred 





(June, 


miles to London in about the same 
time as it now takes to carry it to his 
next village. It takes a day and a 
night to send his hay from a distance 
of little more than twenty miles in 
Essex, besides the expense of his 
horses, the feed of his servants, the 
drunkenness, waste, and the cheating 
and loitering of these servants. He 
loads the railway, and his hay and 
himself are in London within an hour. 
The cattle driven to Smithfield, after 
fifty, or often a hundred miles of travel, 
come in fevered, wasted, and half 
famished by their bad and irregular 
provender on the road. The time 
and the expense of this travel must be 
paid for, first by the farmer, and next 
by the public. The expense for a 
journey of a hundred miles has been 
calculated at a guinea a-head! . All 
this delay, fever, and waste might be 
avoided by a railway. The expense 
would be comparatively nothing. It 
would even be paid by the superior 
condition of the animal in the market. 
The produce of rich lands, which the 
distance now prevents the farmer from 
sending to the greater markets, would 
be conveyed from any distance. The 
conveyance of manure, lime, gravel, 
bones, and all other heavy matters ne- 
cessary for the poorer lands, would 


rapidly fertilize the remotest portions - 


of the kingdom. 

They would have other and not less 
important values in domestic points of 
view. By their rapidity of trans- 
mission they would greatly facilitate 
the police of the country, the appre: 
hension of criminals, and the convey- 
ance of troops for the suppression of 
more serious disturbances. In war 
they would be of great service in con- 
veying troops with instant expedition, 
either to points of embarkation or of 
defence. Thus the public force might 
be multiplied, and a larger proportion 
of the military available for foreign 
operations. ‘ 

All kinds of public works would be 
highly benefited by the easy trans- 
mission of materials from the remoter 
parts of the kingdom, of slates, stone, 
and timber from the best quarries and 
forests. Even private architecture 
would derive its share of the benefit, 
and cheap stone from the finest 
quarries of the kingdom might be the 
permanent and beautiful material of 
our houses, instead of mouldering, im- 
perfect, and expensive brick. The 
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personal comforts of the inhabitants of 
London and all the great towns would 
be enhanced in a remarkable degree by 
the increased facility of an escape from 
the close air and crowded habitancy 
of the streets. ‘This the public con- 
veyances of England at present facili- 
tate considerably, and the consequence 
is, that London is the healthiest city 
of Europe, and even the hot and 
smoky atmosphere of the manufactur- 
ing towns becomes less deleterious to 
the general health of their people. 
The Gravesend steam-boats carry 
thousands and tens of thousands every 


summer holiday, twenty miles down - 


the Thames, and thus, for a shilling, a 
day of pure air and innocent pleasure 
is purchased. The Greenwich Rail- 
way, running but three- miles, be- 
ginning in a vulgar suburb and end- 
ing in a ditch, has carried 20,000 peo- 
ple to Deptford in a day, even of our 
bitter spring, and will probably carry 
ten times the number when we shall 
see summer at last. But, how much 
all this would be improved, if, instead 
of making a holiday excursion a few 
miles beyond the smoke, the great 
body, at least of the better order of 
the population, could make the country 
a permanent residence, sleep every 
night out of town, in cottages scatter- 
ed at all distances round it, in every 
picturesque and pleasant spot within 
twenty or thirty miles of the great 
cities. The more opulent, or the less 
directly compelled to a daily return to 
the cities, might go further off still, 
and thus fill the country districts with 
elegant mansions, encourage the pea- 
santry by their expenditure, intelli- 
gence, and example, and in every sense 
improve the face of England, lovely 
as it is already. On such accounts we 
desire the prosperity of the railways, 
regarding them as one of the most 

romising means of national prosper- 
ity and individual enjoyment. But as 
we value this noblest of all modern 
inventions, an invention which seems 
to us scarcely less than a providential 
gift, we are anxious that it should not 
fall into the hands of chicane, and be 
perverted into the means of great pub- 
lic calamity. 


The collection of the O' Connell-rent 
was fixed for the 2d of last month. 
Here we have a specimen of his talents 
as financier. There is not a landlord, 
a solicitor, or a Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer in the globe who can accom- 
plish any contrivance like this—his 
receipt of all his monies in a day—yet 
here it is done. No fees for collec- 
tion, no trouble in agency, no bills of 
costs, no loss by the way, no fear of 
fraud. Such is the wonder-working 
power of the priestly screw applied to 
the pockets of the Irish paupers, and 
at the rate of L.20,000 a-year too. 
The actual sum, by a public printed re- 
turn, for 1835, was L.20,189. For 
1836 it was probably more, as we shall 
see when the returns are made .out. 
But besides this, there is a justice-rent, 
an English-rent, which last year a- 
mounted to L.9000 ; and this L29,000 
a-year is the small “ compensation 
fund”’ given over to the handling of 
Mr O'Connell for the frouble of being 
the “ representative of all Ireland,” 
which means amusing himself in Lon- 
don, dining wherever he can force 
himself, making a rabble speech now 
and then at a tavern-dinner, or tea- 
garden, ranting once a-week in the 
House, when Sir Robert Peel is not 
present, and distributing the whole 
patronage of Ireland. 





A new poet, in our day, is a disco- 
very worth recording, but a new poet, 
who is at once a musician, a painter, 
a novelist, and a poet, is quadruply 
worth wondering at. This is the case 
of Mr Lover, a young Irishman, who 
has lately made his appearance on this 
side of the Irish Channel. - He is an 
artist, and of such skill, as to have pro- 


~ duced the very best small portrait, that 


of the Ambassador of the King of 
Oude, at the last year’s exhibition at 
Somerset House. He has written 
some short dramas, but witty, and some 
volumes of Irish romance, which we 
understand are very clever, and illus- 
trated .by some very clever sketches 
from his own pencil. But his poems 
are now the topic. We must confess 
that we have never been much capti- 
vated with what has passed for Irish 
song-writing in England. Those songs 
which profess to be humorous, the 
playhouse species, are absolutely bar- 
barian—the essence of vulgarity, un- 
relieved by any thing that bears the 
slightest resemblance to humour in 
Ireland, or in any other country under 
the sun; their wit is worthy of their 
authors, and their authors are worthy 
of the gin-shop. Even the amatory 
songs, which have had their day among 
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~ us, have not altogether stolen into our 
hearts ; they have treated of love al- 
ternately like a schoolmaster and like 
a schoolboy; there was too much about 
gods and goddesses, and too much more 
about pouting lips and glossy curls. 
We doubt whether passion ever spoke 
the language of any one of them; 
they were pretty, and were even poeti- 
cal; but they wholly wanted truth, 
they had none of the intense feeling, 
the flush of fever, the mixture of sad- 
ness and playfulness, the delight and 
agony of the true inspiration. In the 
songs of the present writer we find 
much of the rich caprice, and not a 
little of the force of passion. But the 
specimen which comes in our way at 
this moment does not meddle with those 
fiery topics ; it is merely distinguished 
by the pretty novelty of the thought, 
and the easy graces of the language— 
no common qualities in this style of 
composition. 


«© THE WIND AND THE WEATHERCOCK,. 
From the Romance of Rory QO’ More. 


** The summer wind lightly was playing 
Round the battlement high of the tower, 
Where a vane, like a lady, was staying, 
A lady vane perched in her bow’r. 
- To peep round the corner the sly wind 
would try ; 
But vanes, you know, never look in the 
wind’s eye, 
And so she kept turning slyly away, 
Thus they kept turning all through the 
day. 


** The summer’s wind said, ‘ she’s coquet- 
ting, , 
But each belle has her points to be 
found ; 
Before evening, I'll venture on betting, 
She will not then go, but come round.’ 
So he tried from the east, and he tried from 
the west, 
And the north and the south, to try which 
was best, 
But still she kept turning slyly away, 
Thus they kept playing all through the 
day. 


s* At evening, her hard heart to soften, 
He said, ‘ You're of flint I am sure; 
But if vainly you're changing so often, 
No favour you'll ever secure.’ 
‘ Sweet Sir,’ said the vane, ‘ it is you 
who begin, 
When you change so often, in me ’tis no 
sin ; 
If you'll cease to flutter, and steadily sigh, 
And will only be constant, I’m sure go 
will-I.’” 
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Mrs and Miss Newiman, the shop- 
lifters, who were lately sent to the 
Penitentiary, are becoming again the 


topic of the newspapers. Why those 
women were not both sent off to the 
South Seas, where they might have 
improved by picking oakum, or amu- 
sing themselves with the pastoral em- 
ployment of skinning kangaroos, we 
cannot comprehend. We understand 
that but a short interval is to elapse 
before Miss Newman is to emerge 
from her present obscurity, as one 
of the stars of fashionable life; it 
being obviously an infinite pity to im- 
mure such a pair of brown eyes, such 
a set of white teeth, and so much 
knowledge of the ways of mankind, in 
aprison. We have not yet heard that 
Sarah Gale, the survivor of Green- 
acre, has yet received any intimation 
of a change in her sentence; but hag- 
gard cheeks and grey eyes will do re- 
markably well for New South Wales. 
Greenacre is now past patriotism, yet 
he was a loss to the cause. The 
speeches of the Humeites at the West- 
minster election were mere plagiarism 
from his Treatise on Government. 
He was a Radical cut off in his prime ; 
he was arepublican to the spinal mar- 
row; all for purity of all kinds; for 
abolishing corruption in all quarters ; 
for justice to ‘the world’s end. In 
short, he was a Joseph in principle ; 
but he had the merit of being sincere 
enough, bold enough, and _ steady 
enough, to carry out his principle. 
He not merely recommended insur- 
rection—he embarked init. Green- 
acre was one of the heroes of the Cato 
Street affair; a capital conception, 
which took the most effectual plan of 
silencing ministerial wickedness, by 
cutting ministerial throats. On that 
occasion it is understood that he was 
one of the half dozen who jumped out 
of the window. But he was an ora- 
tor, too, and foremost in the ranks of 
reform. His public virtues recommend. 
ed him so strongly to the patriotism 
of Southwark, that he was made chair- 
man of the committee of the Reform 
candidate ; and, after having done his 
duty there by denouncing public 
vice, went home and probably finished 
his evening by strangling one of his 
wives. He was a theologian, too, on 
the new model—abhorred priestcraft, 
superstition, and all other infractions 
of the natural rights of the mind, in- 
sisted on the native purity of the heart, 
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and spent the reniathder of the night; 
when he happened to grow tired of 
instructing mankind in morals, in 
cheating the excise. It is unfortunate 
that he was carried off before the 
Westminster election ; he would have 
made a capital figure on the hustings. 
He had the genuine look of a patriot. 
A commonplace Fy hig pencs would 
have pronounced him a scoundrel at 
first sight. His sullen and bailiff- 
shunning look, his downward eye, the 
bitter mixture of malignity and mean- 
ness that dyed every feature of his 
countenance, might seem to have 
marked him for the scaffold ; but they 
equally marked him for the hustings. 
The gentleman in Marylebone who 
boasts of having invented a new gin 
and a new religion, the gentleman in 
Bryanstone Square who acts as com- 
mon conduit to all the vilenesses of 
faction, the chieftain of the nation of 
St Giles’s, all might have envied 
Greenacre his intrepidity,. and all 
may require it before they leave this 
scene of theirlabours. Lovely in their 
lives, who can or ought to divide them 
in their deaths? Devoted as they 
have been, during tlcir turbid exist- 
ence, to public wrongs, who can but 
wish to see them give an example of 
public rights ;—living only for their 
country’s cause, who but recommend 
that they should die for the good of 
their country ? 





The debates on the Spanish expe- 
dition, the Legion, and the general- 
ship of its very extraordinary gene- 
ral, might form a chapter in the his- 
tory of Laputa. Evans is beaten in 
all kinds of ways, yet the Ministry 


vote him an officer fit to command ~ 


British troops! ‘he expedition fails 
in every point, and after disgracing 
us in its formation; disgraces us in the 
field. Lord Melbourne protests with 
indignant oratory against the doc- 
trine that an expedition which has 
done nothing, is good for nothing. 
The question is asked, Do Ministers 
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méan to persevere, or to give up the 
attempt? Lord Palmerston puts his 
hand on his heart, and pledges him- 
self, on the honour of a foreign secre- 
tary, that they mean to do neither. 
The demand is again made,—‘* When 
Ministers see that they cannot give 
any assistance to the Christino cause, 
by sending a few hundred marines to 
be shot at, is it not natural to expect 
that they should either send a larger 
force, or withdraw the smaller one?” 
The whole body of Ministers rise and 
declare, *“* That, to the best. of their 
belief, they cannot tell.”" The Duke 
of Wellington asserts, that the idea of 
sending a military force to Spain 
never entered into the head of any of 
the original parties to the quadruple 
alliance, and pledges himself to prove 
it by the despatch. Lord Melbourne 
« knows nothing about the idea of the 
original parties, and pledges himself 
to nothing butto proceed with the war.” 
The question is carried in the Com- 
mons—and what is the interior of the 
affair at the moment? That the ques- 
tion is carried, under a compromise 
with the Radicals that the Legion 
shall be withdrawn, and of course that 
we shall have no more to do with the 
feuds of the Spaniards. Thus Mini- 
sters play their cups and balls. They 
gain their point for the purpose of 
throwing it away, and barter for the 
power to make war by a bargain which 
compels them to make peace. This 
might form a capital chapter in a 
burlesque of history. 





The walls were placarded with a 
variety of squibs during the short 
convulsion of the Westminster elec- 
tion. One of them was,—* Electors, 
Burdett calls you pismires—sting him 
well.” Another—‘ Burdett calls you 
jackasses ina lion’s hide. Well, wives 
of those jackasses, you she asses of 
Westminster, send your husbands to 
the poll to thank him.” . But one of 
the best was from the Times: 


* A SONG FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Am—‘ The fine Old Country Gentleman.’ 


‘¢ T’ll sing you a new song to a tune well known of late, 

Of a fine true-lhearted Englishman, whom alien rebels hate, 
- Who, like our valiant fathers, feeling courage guideth fate, 

Stands proudly forth, with veteran arm, to fight for Church and State,— 


Like a fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 
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‘* In bygone time, in manhood’s prime, he braved the frowns of power, 
To the people true, when friends were few, he shrank not from the Tower,— 
‘** Hold to the Laws,” his motto was in that remembered hour ; 
His, then as now, a dauntless brow, a crest not formed to cower, 
This fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


** When millions prayed for alien aid, who stronglier strove than he 

From slavery’s brand, throughout the land, to set the Papist free ? 

His noble spirit would not then the distant danger see, 

For he thought with high-souled England, that an oath must sacred be, 
Like a fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


** Throughout the storm, before Reform meant treason to the throne, 
Whose service showed more gallantly for freedom than his own ? 
Nor is it that in freedom’s cause less ardent he has grown, 
That he will not by faction see old England overthrown, 

This fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


‘* When Whiggery, and Popery, and beggary combin’d 

To whistle English loyalty a by-word down the wind, 

When coward hearts and servile souls have treachery designed, 

In scorn he left the Whigs to grace the rope themselves had twined ; 
Like a fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


‘* Then the (vow in heaven) bully, back’d by demagogue and priest, 

Spit forth his foul-mouthed venom at many a rebel feast, 

Against too-trustful England, who had Popish slaves released, 

Her princes, peers, her daughters too, and last but not the least, 
Against this true-hearted Englishman, one of the olden time. 


** And now the pismires are at work, with all their might and main ; 
Poor wretches ! it is sport to see them sweat, and puff, and strain, 
Well knowing all the bustle of the rump will be in vain, 
For Westminster's resolved to have her own again, 

Her fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


“* So cackle, Joseph, cackle; and grumble, grumble Grote! 
Spout, Harvey, spout! and Roebuck vex thy little whining throat ; 
Roar, Wakley, roar! and Molesworth wade through faction’s muddy moat, . 
To puff your leaden Leader, but Westminster will vote 
For the fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


** Strike up, my boys, in chorus, till we make the welkin ring, 

For Church and State the Papists hate; and may each rebel swing ; 

Whate’er betide, we'll side by side to the Constitution cling, 

And vote for merry England, for the Commons, Lords, and King ; 
Like fine true-hearted Englishmen, all of the olden time.” 


Some of the Baronets of England 
have lately made an application for 
leave to wear a star, or badge of their 
order. The application seems to have 
been coldly met by the King hitherto, 
and though it will probably be perse- 
vered in, we hope that the royal chill 
will be persevered in too. We have 
more than enough of those trifling 
badges among us already. It was once 
the pride of Englishmen to despise the 
foreign frivolity of orders‘ for every 
thing and every body. But our fo- 
reign intercourse since the war has 
spread this folly ; and there are as 
many strings and stars at a British 





levee as ata French one. On the Conti- 
nent their value is known, and in nine 
instances out of ten, that value is no- 
thing. Their multiplicity has extin- 
guished their worth, and in general 
they are looked on merely as an orna- 
ment to the coat, a mere showy but- 
ton, or an affectation of being some- 
body. That they would be stimu- 
lants to dashing exploits among the 
military, or to profound researehes 
among the philosophic part of the 
world, there can be no doubt; but 
this must depend upon their being 
given only for dashing exploits in the 
one, and profound researches in the 
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other. Let the star and ribbon be 
strictly limited to actual superiority, 
and it must produce gallant emula- 
tion. Let one kind of badge, for in- 
stance, be given exclusively for some 
peculiar class of dangerous exploits ; 
for heading a forlorn hope, or a storm- 
ing party ; for the capture of an ene- 
my’s colours, or for leading an esca- 
lade, we should find men rejoiced to 
make the attempt, and, proud of the 
recognised emblems of their hazard- 
ous heroism. But on the present sys- 
tem of giving the Orders of the Bath, 
the Guelphic, and the new Hanove- 
rian Order of William the Fourth— 
for now that we have no wars, we are 
hanging trophies round every man’s 
neck—they are mere matters of vani- 
ty, actual mimicries of honours. An 
application has lately been strongly 
urged, to give every officer who has 
served twenty years, a star. He may 
be the laziest eater of his Majesty’s 
bread alive; he may never have seen 
a shot fired; his campaigns may have 
been “ from Ealing to Acton, and 
from Acton to Ealing; ” but if he 
-has had the good fortune to survive 
this tremendous wear and tear of him- 
self, he demands to figure among the 
knighthood of England. 

Even in the instance of the higher 
classes of these insignia, the Grand 
Crosses of the Bath and the Garter, 
can there be a doubt, that the abuse 
of the honour tends strongly to degrade 
it into being no honour at all? It is the 
merit of the man that makes the honour 
of the badge. When an admiral who 
has fought a gallant action, or a gene- 
ral who has decisively beaten the 
enemy, receives the Grand Cross of 
the Bath, we respect the wearer, and 
the emblem of his intrepidity. But 
when we see it on the breasts of men 
whose names have never been heard 
of beyond the Army-List, we see in 
it nothing but ten shillings’ worth of 
tinsel. When Wellington wears the 
Grand Cross, we regard it as the due 
reward of a hero ; but when it figures 
on the drapery of certain others whom 
every man ean designate for himself, 
we necessarily ask— What right have 
such men to any thing that implies 
distinction ? 

An anecdotical history of the orders 
of knighthood might make an anti- 
quarian treasure. There have been 
successive attempts to fill up the 
chasm; but their style was so little 
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superior to that of an index, their nar- 
ratives were so dull, and their learn- 
ing was so dry, that they were succes- 
sively dropped out of existence. The 
book of a dunce is the surest of all so- 
porifics, yet the most disagreeable 
one. It is a curious instance of the 
uncertainty of history, that the origin 
even of the Order of the Garter, though 
established so late as Edward III., 
and, from its celebrity, the topic of all 
the heraldic writers, is still contro- 
verted. The story of its having arisen 
from the King’s picking up the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury’s garier in a ball- 
room has certainly the strongest array 
of authorship on its side. But one of 
the historians of Edward III. (Barnes), 
disdaining so humble and so re- 
cent a pedigree, pursues the emblem 
up to the Pheenicians, with whom it 
was a purple fillet tied round the 
limb, blessed from all magic, and act- 
ing as a protective spell. By another, 
it is derived from the Crusades—un- 
questionably the origin of the chief 
part of our heraldic bearings and 
principal knighthoods of Europe. 
Bastell regards it as the result of a 
contrivance of Richard I., if not to 
guard the legs of his cavalry by lea- 
ther bands in defect of their armour, 
at least as a distinction in the field. 
But the Garter, like the Rose, was an 
old emblem of confidence, and the 
knighthood established under such an 
emblem, was to be considered as 
pledged to the most intimate and un- 
changeable fidelity. “As close to 
you as your garter,” is an old phrase 
expressive of this sentiment. And the 
‘‘honi soit qui mal y pense,” was a 
motto not unsuitably corrective of the 
suspicions that in such times might 
have been produced by such inter- 
course. The order, as established by 
Edward III., consisted only of the 
King and twenty-five of his most dis- 
tinguished fellow-warriors. It was 
first installed on St George's day, 
1342, with the well-known William of 
Wykeham for its prelate, in whose 
right the bishops of Winchester pos- 
sess the same honour. It is still sus- 
tained in its rank, by being reserved 
exclusively for persons of the highest 
rank, statesmen, nobles, and foreign 
kings. 





Presentiments of approaching evil 
are a remarkably common, and yet a 
remarkably curious phenomena of the 
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liuman mind; they are often wholly 
unconnected with fear, for they have 
existed in the most daring hearts. Nel- 
gon is said to have expected that Tra- 
falgar was to be his last battle, and he 
dressed himself in allthis orders accor- 
dingly. Fox almost dated the day of 
his death, while he was in at least as 
good health as he had been for some 
years. “ Pitt,” said he, “ has gone in 
January, I may goin June.” Andin 
June the disease commenced which 
shortly carried him to the grave. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s Memoirs there is 
an odd instance of a similar anticipation. 
« Lord Melville and Lord President 
Blair had died about the same time,” 
he remarks; “ there was a very curious 
éoincidence between the deaths of those 
eminent characters and that of a per- 
son of very inferior grade, a dentist 
in Edinburgh, named Dubisson. He 
had met the President the day before 
his death, who used a particular ex- 
pression in speaking to him. The day 
before Lord Melville died, he also met 
Dubisson nearly on the same spot, and 
to the man’s surprise used nearly the 
same words in saluting him. On this 
second death, he expressed, jocularly; 
however, an opinion that he would be 
the third; he was taken ill and died 
in about the space of an hour.— Was 
not this remarkable?” 





On the first night of the present 
Session of Parliament, January 31, 
1837, the following notices of motions 
were given: 

A bill to introduce the Ballot, by 
Mr Grote. 

A bill to repeal the Septennial Act, 
by Mr Williams. 

A bill to amend the Marriage Act, 
by Mr Wilks. 

A bill to repeal the Corn Laws, by 
Mr Clay. 

A bill to reform the House of Lords, 
by Sir W: Molesworth. 





A bill to make the Franchise House- 
hold, by Mr Hume. 


- A bill to abolish the law of Primo. . 


geniture, by Mr Ewart. 

A bill to exclude the Bishops from 
the House of Lords, by Mr Lushing. 
ton. 

A bill to abolish the plural voting 
at vestries, by Mr Wakley. 

A bill to repeal the Payment of 
Rates and Taxes before Voting at 
Elections. 

A bill to reform the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, by Mr Pryme, 

Subsequently in the Session were 
added, motions for extinguishing the 
Standing Army, and the qualifications 
for Members of Parliament. 

This was the radical proclamation, 
and every motion of those would have 
been made and carried, but for the 
knowledge that there was still a * pro- 
tecting power in the Constitution.” If 
all these motions had been carried ; 
nay; if one half; nay, if any one of 
them had been carried, we should have 
been already within sight of a revolu- 
tion. Wasthere a Whig of the school 
of 1688 who would not have exclaim- 
ed against every one of those motions 
as treason? Was there a Whig even 
of the callous school of Fox who would 
not have been startled by such strides 
to national subversion? But our 
Whigs of the present day are not 
startled at all ; they chime in with the 
toll of the tocsin; they shout with the 
shouters on their way to St. James’s 
with the “ ultimatum of the people’s 
will ” in their hands. They see the 
agitator loading the mine, and the 
stand blowing the match ; look on the 
beams of the scaffold shaped andclump- 
ed hour by hour, and they dress for 
the ceremony ; they see the last ruf- 
fianism of the land waving the torch 
against its loftiest institutions, they 
beg to have the honour of carrying it 
in front, and call conflagration Reform, 
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In recommending an enquiry into 
the origin ‘of popes fiction, and the 


transmission of similar tales from age 
to age, and from country to country, 
Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to the 
Lady of the Lake, employs an obser- 
vation which might, mutatis mutandis, 
be advantageously applied to the wild 
legends and romantic tales of the 
castle and monastery, and to the su- 
perstitious customs which prevailed 
over the whole of Europe before its 
darkness was dispelled by the Refor- 
mation. ‘“ The mythology of one 
period,” he says, “ would then appear 
to pass into the romance of the next 
century, and that into the nursery tale 
of the succeeding ages. Such an in- 
vestigation, while it went greatly to 
diminish our ideas of the richness of 
human invention, would also show 
that these fictions, however wild and 
childish, possess such charms for the 
populace as enable them to penetrate 
into countries unconnected by man- 
ners and language, and having no ap- 
parent intercourse to afford the means 
of transmission.” The hint thus 
thrown out appears to have given 
birth to the new science of ethnology, 
which has been successfully cultivated 
in Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, by men distinguished by their 
philological attainments, who have 
discovered ample materials for the 
exercise of philosophy in the gossip of 
the cottager’s fireside and the rhymes 
of the nursery. 

It frequently happens, that, when a 
popular fiction or belief is detected 
to be common to several countries, a 
considerable difficulty arises with re- 
gard to fixing the place of its birth ; 
for though Mr Keightley’s rule, that 
*‘ when, in a tale of some length, a 
number of the circumstances are the 
same, and follow in the same order, it 
may be considered as transmitted,” 
may be generally received, there are 
numerous cases in which fabulous oc- 
currences cannot be assigned to their 
real origin. Some fictions are so very 
simple, that, though varied in many 
of their features, they seem to be in- 
dependent inventions. Of the latter 
class Mr Keightley appears to regard 
Whittington and his Cat, which Mo- 
rier heard in Persia, which Maglotti 
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told in Italy of Anselmo Degli Or- 
manni, and of which two chtrches 
erected by the possessors of lucky 
facts, testify the existence in Den- 
mark. But these stories, though sim- 
ple, seem to be too remarkable in the 
leading circumstance to be deemed 
independent. The strange legend of 
the Septem Dormientes, or Seven 
Sleepers, related in the Aurea 
Legenda, repeated by .William of 
Malmesbury, and not disdained by the 
more philosophical Gibbon, has been 
traced to a very early Creck story; 
and found revived in its principal fact 
in the adventure of Peter Klaus, the 
goatherd of Sittendorf, on the Kyff- 
hauser mountain, which, after delight- 
ing the German peasants for centuries 
unknown, has been reproduced in the 
whimsical tale of Rip Van Winkle. 
This is a case of unquestionable trans- 
mission from Greece, and its prototype 
may perhaps be discovered in Asia, 
yet it is not more complex than the 
story of Whittington. Other cir- 
cumstances,” says Mr Keightley, 
** may be referred to what we may 
call the poverty of human invention ; 
such are the swords of sharpness and 
the shoes of swiftness everywhere to 
be met with. Who knows not how 
Jack the Giant-Killer outwitted the 
giant who sought to slay him in the 
night with his club? The god Thor 
was, on his journey to Utgard, illuded 
in the same way ; and that sly rogue, 
Ahmed of Ispahan, played the very 
same trick on the stupid Goole. Must 
we suppose this device to have been a 
part of the stock our forefathers 
brought from the back of Caucasus ?” 

Tales of this kind have a parentage 
similar to that of innumerable obser- 
vances and superstitions which are 
found coexisting in the present day 
among the populace of every country 
in Europe. The greater part are of 
Gothic introduction, others are Druidi- 
cal or Celtic, and both resemble those 
of the East. The reason is obvious. 


Both Celts and Goths were originally 
Asiatics ; hence Whiter, in his Ety- 
mologicon Universale, speaking of 
their dialects, remarks, that “ where- 
ever we turn our eyes among the na- 
tions of the earth, we find all around 
us to be Celtic, 


Thus we see that the 
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dispute about a Gothic or Celtic ori- 
gin is idle and almost unmeaning, as 
they are ultimately to be considered as 
belonging to each other.” This ob- 
servation may be extended beyond 
simple etymologies and applied to 
more complicated memorials than 
words. The Celts, emigrating at a 
much earlier period than the Goths, 
have left us fewer traces of their exist- 
ence, yet they are sufficiently distin- 
guishable to be correctly assigned to 
their first Asiatic importers. The 
arrival of Odin in Scandinavia blend. 
ed the splendid mythology of the East 
with the simple religion of the No- 
madie Goths ; and hence it is that the 
fictions and superstitions of Asia, 
slightly differing in circumstances, but 
greatly changed in denomination and 
application, have been received through 
the Goths and commingled with the 
earlier importations of their predeces- 
sors. A Greek or Roman source has 
supplied us with other customs, super- 
stitions, and legends, which also bear 
evidence of an Oriental origin, as con- 
vincing as that of the mythology from 
which they immediately issued. 

The misconceived allegories of a 
system of religion existing in times of 
which their remoteness defies the at- 
tempts of chronology to determine 
the date, and transmitted at different 
epochs through these different chan- 
nels, supplied the middle ages with 
materials for the formation of fables, 
whether intended to amuse the popu- 
lace, to exalt the merits of local saints, 
to. magnify the valour of a favourite 
hero, or to cast a ray of splendour 
over the obscure origin of an illustrious 
family. Among the allegories of na- 
tural phenomena, invented at first by 
the Cabirian successors of the Saban 
idolaters, those which veiled the ope- 
ration of the sun on the earth, and his 
apparent course through the heavenly 
bodies, have been the most productive 
of coarse imitations. The astrono- 
mical labours and conquests of Her- 
cules and Orion, the vanquisher of 
serpents, and the adventure of Per- 
seus, the liberator of Andromeda, from 
the jaws of a ravenous sea-monster, 
suggested by the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and darkly describing 
the course of the seasons and the 
triumph of the sun over winter, are 
traceable in the numerous forms of 
narration, which they received long 
after their purport was unknown and 
their origin forgotten. The story of 
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Perseus, and the very scene of his 
exploit, represented upon the pic- 
tured celestial sphere, have furnished 
the chief event in the lives of innu. 
merable saints who are said to have 
triumphed over dragons and serpents 
in the first age of Christianity, and 
in the period comprised between the 
end of the fourth and commence- 
ment of the eighth century. On this 
theme M. Lenoir satisfactorily explains, 
in the Memoires de 1’ Academie Cel- 
tique, the legend of the Graouille or 
Dragon of Metz. 

Coincidences in narrations of this 
kind, exact in every particular, are 
not to be expected, because the very 
adaptation of a story already formed 
occasions the suppression of some cir- 
cumstances, or gives rise to the crea- 
tion of others, which are necessary to 
the successful appropriation of the ori- 
ginal to the place and person, of whose 
history it is intended to become the 
future embellishment ; still, however, 
sufficient of the general resemblance 
will be found remaining to identify 
the after-thought with its prototype. 
When several similar narrations cor- 
respond with one, which, from its an- 
tiquity, is entitled to preference, in the 
principal action and circumstances, 
they may safely be referred ‘to that 
class in which the originality of hu- 
man invention is not displayed. The 
legendary and romantic victories ob- 
tained by men, pretending to the pos- 
session of supernatural or other extra- 
ordinary powers, over dragons, ser- 
pents and monsters, some with several 
heads, and all either amphibious or 
living wholly in water, which are said 
to have destroyed vast multitudes of 
people, or to have devastated whole 
regions in -parts of the world where 
these reptiles never attain to formid- 
able dimensions, are certainly copies. 
Research for the original, carried up- 
wards, step by step, cdénducts the en- 
quirer to the triumph of Hercules over 
the Lernean Hydra. That dragon, 
or, using ordinary language, water- 
snake, the issue of the commerce be- 
tween the half human and half ser- 
pent Echidna and Typhon, the Egyp- 
tian emblem of the inundations of the 
Nile, was itself an emblem of the over- 
flowings of the lake from which it re- 
ceives its distinctive appellation. But 
this is merely another version, or copy; 
of the still more ancient achievement 
of Perseus. 

The notion of representing the ir- 
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ruptions of water under the form of a 
reptile, once started, was not forgot- 


_ ten; and, as the powers required to 


compel rivers to retreat into their 
channels were not less miraculous than 
those which were necessary to destroy 
a dragon, both feats are sometimes at- 
tributed to the same person. The 
sanctity of Romanus, a saint of the 
seventh century, was sought to be ex- 
alted by this means. He is said, on 
one occasion, to have delivered Rouen 
from a monstrous dragon, of which 
the popular name Gargouille, a deri- 
vative from guyges, proves its intimate 
connexion with another of his miracles 
in causing the Seine to re-enter its 
bed when about to overwhelm that 
city. The first is but the emblem of 
the second miracle, which is described 
in the strophe of a hymn to the saint, 
quoted by Salverte from Sauteuil :— 


** Tangit exundans aqua civitatem ; 

Voce Romanus jubet efficaci ; 

Audiunt fluctus, docilisque cedit 
Unda jubenti.” 


In examining the legend of St 
George and the Dragon, Gibbon, for 
whom the voluminous Acta Sanctorum 
of the Bollandists, and the Byzantine 
historians, seem to have possessed 
equal charms, slightly alludes to the 
fable of Perseus, but attempts to ex- 
plain the symbolical dragon in a mys- 
tical sense, which its early narrators 
would scarcely have comprehended. 
He says, in a dissertation among his 
Miscellaneous Works, that “ The ge- 
nius of chivalry and romance mistook 
the symbolical representations, which 
were common to St George of Cappa- 
docia, and to several other saints; the 
dragon painted under their feet was 
designed for the devil, whom the mar- 
tyr transpierced with the spiritual 
lance of faith, and thus delivered 
the church, described under the figure 
of awoman. But in the time of the 
crusades, the dragon, so common in 
Eastern romance, was considered as a 
real monster slain near the city of Si- 
lena in Lybia, by the Christian hero, 
who (like another Perseus) delivered 
from his fury a beautiful and real 
damsel, St Margaret.” This mystical 
sense, however, is not to be traced in 
any of the legends of the numerous 
saints who triumphed in a similar 
manner over dragons and serpents. 
It was too refined to be understood by 
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any but men of more cultivated minds 
than the writers, who evidently in- 
tended their legends to be considered 
as accounts of real occurrences, though 
they did not always pretend to rest 
them upon the authority of history. 
Thus the writer of the life of St Mar- 
cellus, Bishop of Paris, in the fifth 
century, confesses that he owes to no 
other record than popular tradition - 
the facts and circumstances of the holy 
champion’s miraculous conquest of a 
serpent, which committed great havoc 
in the suburbs of that city. The for- 
tunate islands of Great Britain have 
been particularly free from these de- 
structive beings; and owing to this 
immunity, it is probable, that these 
legendary victories might receive a 
rational, though erroneous, interpre- 
tation. It is certain that our forefa- 
thers looked upon the dragons, borne 
by them at no distant period in the 
processions of the Rogations, about 
the middle of spring, in much the same 
light as that in which Gibbon regards 
the dragon of St George. “ Among 
us,” says Mr Fosbrooke, “a figure of 
Christ was hung up to represent the - 
Ascension. In some churches, a dra- 
gon with a tail- filled with chaff was 
exhibited and emptied on the third 
day, to show that the devil, after pre- 
vailing on the first or second day be- 
fore, or under the law, was. on the 
‘ thyrde daye of grace, by the pas- 
sion of Jhesu Criste, put out of his 
reame.’” 

The principal narrations of miracu- 
lous encounters with monsters by men 
whose sanctity acquired them cele- 
brity, seem to have been founded onthe 
curiously united achievements of St 
Romanus. A horrible dragon, which 
had its retreat in a temple of Jupiter, 
at the village of Artois near Montoire, 
and which represents the irruptions of 
the Loire in the vicinity, is related to 
have been slain by St Julian, bishop 
of Mans, in the year 95. The ravages 
of the same river are emblematized by 
a dragon fifty or sixty feet in length, 
which was vanquished by St Bie, near 
Vendome, in the fifth century. The 
irruptions of the Clain were repre- 
sented by the dragon of Poitiers, which 
concealed itself in a cavern on the 
banks of the river, and which was de- 
stroyed by St Radegund in the sixth 
century. The destructive inundations 
of the Garonne have for their emblem 


the dragon of Bourdeaux, yielding to 
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the potency of St Martin’s rod in the 
eleventh century, and that of Com- 
minges, subdued by the Bishop St 
Bertrand in 1076. M. Champollion 
explains the hieroglyphics of two enor- 
mous serpents, with human heads, in 
the church of St Laurent at Grenoble, 
by the proverb, “ Serpens et draco 
devorabunt urbem,” which is popular- 
ly expressed in the distich,— 

** Lo Serpein et lo Dragon 

Mettront Grenoble en savon.” 


This alludes to the site of Grenoble, 
at the entrance of the Drac into the 
Isere, represented by the serpent, 
whose winding motion this river seems 
to imitate in its tortuous course. The 
history of the dragon of Tarascon, 
which St Martha killed with her gar- 
ter, and of which the representation, 
called the Yarasque, is still borne 
there on Whit-Monday, is explained 
by the irruptions ofthe Rhone. Ano- 
ther ideal monster, also called the 
Tarasque, is exhibited in the proces- 
sion on the day of St Francis d’ Assise, 
at Lima, which lies at no great dis- 
tance from the sea, and is watered by 
a river that supplies every house. The 
time of this procession, October 4, 
being the entrance of spring in that 
country, agrees with the period of the 
procession at Tarascon; and thus, 
whether by accident or design, those 
who transported the dragon of the 
north into the southern hemisphere, 
have caused it nearly to coincide with 
its original intention and signification. 

Every church had its symbolical 
dragon in the processions of the Roga- 
tioiis, which, derived fromthe Roman 
ambarvalia, always occurred about the 
middle of spring, when the victory of 
the sun over winter is complete, and 
when rivers, the most swollen by the 
melting of the snow or the rains of 
that season, have entirely receded into 
their channels. As the inundations 
and ravages, typified by dragons, 
could not have happened every where 
at the same time, it would be difficult 
to conceive how in places so different, 
the inhabitants should concur in repre- 
senting like events by the same em- 
blems, if we had not the agreement of 
the time universally adopted for the 
commemoration of their delivery from 
- disasters, and if we did not possess the 
astronomical theme, which is the basis 
of the whole. As to the dragon of St 
George, the learned Pettingal shows 
that this symbol is merely a relic of 





the ancient amulets, invented by. 

riental nations to express the virtues 
of Mithras, the sun, and the confidence 
which they reposed in that great lu. 
minary. “ From the Pagans,” he 
says, “ the use of these charms passed 
to the Basilidians, and, in their Ab. 
raxas, the traces of the ancient Mi. 
thras and the more modern St George 
are equally visible. In the dark ages, 
the Christians borrowed their super- 
stitions from the heretics, but they 
disguised the origin of them, and trans. 
formed into the saint the~sun of the 
Persians and the archangel of the 
Gnostics.”” Thus we arrive at the 
same conclusion, though by a less di- 
rect route. 

About the ninth century, the glory 
of the miraculous exploits attributed 
to human beings, whose superior piety 
had secured them a reputation for the 
possession of greater powers than fell 
to the lot of their fellow-creatures, 
began to be coveted by warriors, and 
the honours of similar achievements 
were awarded by gratitude or flattery 
to men, exalted by their rank, or al- 
ready sufficiently distinguished by their 
prowess. The genius of chivalry and 
romance ransacked the lore of mytho- 
logy for adventures which might be 
adapted to real or fabulous heroes. 
The cultivators of romance décorated 
the saints to whom remarkable triumphs 
over the monsters of Oriental fiction 
had been ascribed with the honours 
of knighthood, and even borrowed 
their adventures for men of no pre- 
tensions to their sanctity. Of this 
description was St Bernard, one of 
the last miraculous victors of serpen- 
tine monsters. From Moreri, it ap- 
pears, that he was the grandson of a 
Count of Toulouse, and consequently 
belonged to the illustrious class. 
Ariosto, who freely employed the tra- 
ditions and romancing chronicles of 
the eleventh century in his. poetical 
narratives, has not scrupled in this 
manner to transfer to Rolando the 
exploit of St Pol, a young nobleman 
at the Isle de Batz. Even the brave 
Arnold de Winkelried, who nobly 
sacrificed himself at the battle of Sem- 
pach in 1386, for the preservation of 
his fellow patriots, has his history 
embellished, or rather defaced, by a 
victory over a dragon, whose den near 
Stanz, the capital of the Nieder Unter 
Walden, is still shown to the traveller. 

An equiyocal term of architecture 
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among the northern nations gaye rise 
to a number of adventures in romance, 
similar to those of saints and knights- 
errant, whose names and existence were 
neither known to them nor suspected, 
and covered the events of real history 
with the dark veil of romance. “ The 
fortresses of the Goths,” says Mal- 
let, “ were only rude castles seated on 
the summitts of rocks, and rendered 
inaccessible by thick misshapen walls, 
As these walls ran winding round the 
castles, they were often called by a 
name which signified serpents or dra- 
gons; and in these buildings they 
usually secured the women and young 
virgins of distinction. It was this 
custom which originated so many 
fables concerning princesses of great 
beauty guarded by dragons and after- 
wards delivered by invincible cham- 
pions.” Mallet might have added that 
both in history and romance, the ow- 
ners of these serpentine fortresses were 
themselves frequently denominated 
dragons. The Romance of the Horny 
Siegfried contains several adventures. 
with dragons, who are no other than 
powerful castellans ; one instance will 
suffice. _Chrymhild, the beautiful 
daughter of King Gybich at Worms 
on the Rhine, was carried off by a 
monstrous dragon, who conyeyed her 
te his Dragon-stone, a stone about a 
quarter of a mile long, on the top ofa 
high mountain, where she was con- 
fined three months until Easter Day, 
when the dragon was transformed into 
aman. Siegfried having learned from 
a knight the place of her concealment 
by a frightful dragon, of whose dra- 
gon-stone the giant Kuperan kept 
the key, overcame the giant by means 
of a cap of darkness (the invisible coat 
of Jack the Giant Killer). The hero, 
sparing his life, wasconducted by him to 
the dragon-stone, to which he obtained 
entrance through a door, concealed 
eight fathoms under ground, and de- 
livered the prisoner. A case from 
real history will show the propriety 
of the addition to Mallet. A Swe- 
dish prince in the ninth century, ac- 
cording to Olaus Magnus, had brought 
up with his daughter Theora two 
serpents, who were to be the guardians 
of her maiden years. These mon- 
sters, arriving at an immeasurable 
bulk, spread death around them by 
their pestiferous breath. The King, 
in despair, - promised his dougnicr * 
hand to the fac who should destroy 
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was achieved by the Seald and war- 
rior, Prince Regner Lodbrog, who, 
in consequence, became the husband 
of the beautiful Theora. Reverting 
to the romance of the Horny Sieg- 
fried, we find that, when that hero 
and his mistress Chrymhild were re- 
galing themselves at a banquet in the 
Dragon-stone, they were violently 
disturbed by the dragon, attended by 
sixty young dragons, all of whom were 
clearly the castellan and the remnant 
of his garrison. The two serpent 
guardians of Theora, with their im- 
mense size and pestiferous breath, 
were, in like manner, two powerful 
and treacherous vassals of her royal 
parent. This construction appears 
from the account of the same matter in 
the Saga of Regner Lodbrog himself, 
where one guardian only is mentioned, 
who was the owner of a strong castle, 
and to whose custody the princess was 
committed. The vassal, falling in 
love with his ward, refused to restore 
her to her father, who, after several 
attempts to force the castle, promised, 
as stated by Olaus Magnus, that the 
liberator of Theora should become her 
husband, and that liberator was Reg- 
ner Lodbrog. 

Johnson, an alchymist in the seven- 
teenth century, devotes an article of 
his Lexicon Chymicum to “ Melusinz” 
and ‘ Melore,” as if the superstitions 
respecting those fabulous beings were 
once current in this country. They 
were, he says, princesses abandoned 
to sinful pleasures, who were trans- 
formed by Satan into spectres, malig 
nant spirits, and horrible monsters. 
The Melusine and Melore are be- 
lieved to live without a rational soul, 
and to be supported by the elements, 
with which they will pass to the Day 
of Judgment, unless, by chance, they 
marry men with whom they live in 
virtuous union until they die by the 
course of nature. They are common- 
ly believed to infest A woods, 
monuments, and lonely sea eoasts. 
But to this description he has appro- 

riated a name which belongs to 

elusina, the celebrated ancestress 
of the noble family De Lusignan. 
Her story ‘is briefly told. She was 
the daughter of the King of Albania 
and the fay Pressina (‘ Persina,” 
Johnson), by whom she was condemn- 
ed to become a serpent from the waist 


downwards eyery Saturday, until she 
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should marry a man, who would never 
see her on that day. She married 
Count Raymond, who concealed him- 
self one Saturday, and saw her trans- 
formation. Their Son was called 
Geoffrey with the Tooth, because a 
boar's tusk projected from his mouth. 
A figure of him, cut in stone, stood, 
according to Brantome, at the portal 
of the Melusine Tower, which was 
destroyed in 1574. Melusina, on the 
discovery, disappeared from the Castle 
of Lusignan, and has ever since ex- 
isted as a spectre of the night, visible 
only when one of her race was to die 
at Lusignan. Towards the end of the 
14th century, Jean d’ Arras collected 
the traditions relating to her, and 
composed what he called her Chro- 
nicle. Stephen, a Dominican, of the 
house of Lusignan, took up the his- 
tory written by Jean d’ Arras, and cast 
such splendour about his heroine, that 
several noble houses were ambitious 
of showing a descent from her, as if 
it were a greater honour to be derived 
from a serpent than from a woman. 
Those of Luxembourg and Rohan 
even falsified their genealogies for 
that purpose ; and the house of Sas- 
senage, though it might claim a de- 
scent from a monarch, preferred Me- 
lusina ; and, to gratify them, it was 
feigned that, when she quitted Lusig- 
nan, she retired to the grot of Sasse- 
nage in Dauphiny.* 

A figure of Melusina was carved 
on the outer gate of the Castle of Sas- 
senage, and a medal, apparently of the 
15th century, which was seen by M. 
Millin, exhibits on one side the head of 
Geoffrey 4 la Grand Dent, or Geoffrey 
with the Tooth, and on the reverse, the 
head of a fantastic monster. It ap- 
pears also that, in ancient deeds, the 
name of Geoffrey's mother is written 
Melicendis or Milesendis, which, by 
the way, was not an uncommon name 
in England; and that the orthogra- 
phy of the family name appears on 
the legend of the medal, Godefridus 
de Lusinem. It would, therefore, 
seem that Melicendis had been con- 
founded with Melusina, a name cele- 
brated long before ; and M. Salverte 
remarks, that it is only necessary to 
place the word mater, or mére, before 





the family name on the medal, in 
order to reproduce Merlusina, which 
is the vulgar pronunciation of Melu. 
sina ; and, to prove that it is no other 
than the simple title of Mére des Lu. 
signans, the mother of the Lusignans, 
Such is the convincing developement 
of an error on a subject which was 
sufficiently improbable and absurd, 
without becoming matter for the 
contest of rival houses. The fabu- 
lous Melusina, who has lent her cele- 
brity to Melicendis, mére des Lusig- 
nans, and so called Merlusina, is her- 
self recognised in‘the creations of the 
Greek mythologists ; and, remember- 
ing the astronomical hydra, dragon, 
and sea-monster, we are at once con- 
ducted to Echidna, the viperous mo- 
ther of a series of monsters, whose 
names sufficiently attest their genea- 
logy. With regard to the name Me- 
lusina, we may also remark, even 
through the disguise of the Teutonic 
diminutive termination, its resem- 
blance to Melissa, the ordinary appel- 
lation of the priestess of the infernal 
Ceres, and of the priestess of Mithras, 
who is sometimes emblematized as an 
Archimagus, with a woman near him, 
entwined in the folds of a serpent, to 
designate the principle of life attribu- 
ted to the sun.t 

Melusina does not seem to be the 
only formation in the middle ages of 
a monster, partly human and partly 
savage, from the fictitious beings of 
Greek mythology :— : 


** Ces montagnes, ces bois qui bordent 

Vhorison, 
Sont couverts des métamorphoses : 

Ce cerf aux pieds légers est le jeune Ac- 
téon, 

L'ennemi des troupeaux est le roi Lyca- 

” 

on. 


It is no extraordinary demand upon 
the mind to believe, that the fabled 
transformation of Lycaon. into the 
wolf, which gives him that name, has 
been the foundation of those terrible 
monsters, who from men had the 
power of becoming wolves, and re- 
appearing at pleasure in their natural 
shape. The existence of the name 
in the languages of countries which 
have lost the memory of their ra- 





* Keightley’s Fairy Mythol. vol. ii. p. 299—309. 
+ These figures occur on a basso relievo, discovered under ground at York, and 
described. by Dr Stukeley, in 1749; Phil. Trans, No. 493, Art. 5, 
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vages, thongh some are still infested 
with the wolf, shows that there po- 
pular superstition formerly credited 
the possibility and reality of the me- 
tamorphosis. The Were-wolf of Eng- 
land seems to have been derived from 
the Saxon werd, a man, and wulf,a 
wolf. The Germans have Warwolff, 
sometimes written Wehr-wolf, a man- 
wolf, which the French express by 
Loup-garou. The notion proceeds 
immediately from the Goths, and their 
historian, Glaus Magnus, who under- 
stood, in a literal sense, that the Prin- 
cess Theora was guarded by serpents, 
furnishes, in his own person, satisfac- 
tory evidence of the existence of this 
particular aberration of the mind. He 
describes the manner of effecting the 
transformation, and relates that, at 
Christmas, great multitudes of were- 
wolves assemble at a place previously 
appointed among themselves, and in- 
flict more evils upon the country, by 
outrages upon man and beast, than 
are ever suffered from natural wolves. 
So far Olaus mentions little more than 
sometimes happens in the present day 
during the severity of winter, when 
packs of half-famished wolves venture 
into villages; but the were-wolves 
attack houses, break open doors in 
order to destroy the inmates, and even 
descend into the cellars, where they 
drink whole tuns of mead. That it 
was the common belief in his time 
appears from several expressions in 
the anecdotes which he has collected. 
and of which the last, having the 
merit of brevity, may serve for proof. 
The Duke of Prussia having heard 
numerous accounts, to which he paid 
little attention, of the conversion of 
men into wolves, was at length in- 
duced to make enquiry. A man was 
found, who had the reputation of pos- 
sessing this faculty. He gave con- 
vincing evidence of the reality of the 
transformation, by changing himself 
into a wolf before the Duke, who was 
perfectly satisfied, but ordered the 
man to be burned for soreery. This 
happened so near the time of his writ- 
ing, that Olaus says it was still fresh 
in memory. 

The Gothic equivoque of the ser- 
pent-stone, before noticed, is found, 
where it might be least expected, in- 
grafted upon the British legend of 
Merlin, the enchanter, and the won- 
derful grotto which he artfully con- 
structed upon the summit of a moun- 
VOL, XLI. NO. CCLX. 
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tain for his mistress, the Lady of the 
Lake, whom he was accustomed to 
call the White Serpent, and who 
treacherously converted it into his 
tomb. According to Spenser, it was 
formed at the ancient Maridunum: 


‘¢ that is by chaunge of name 
Cayr-Merdin called.” 





‘* There the wise Merlin whylome wont, 
they say, 

To make his wonne, low underneath the 
ground, 

By a deep delve, far from the view of 
day, 

That of no living wight he mote be 
found, 

When so he counsell’d with his sprights 
encompast round.” 


After a very poetical description, 
confirmed by Camden in its essential 
features, of the horrid sounds which 
appear to. issue from the cave, the 
author of the Faerie Queene relates 
the fate of the magical architect :— 


‘© In the meantime, through that false 
lady’s train, 

He was surprised and buried under 
beare.” 


But M. le Grand, in his notes to the 
«* Manteau mal taille,” states a varia- 
tion in the manuscripts of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries as to the 
nature of the place of his sepulture, 
some describing it, like Spenser, as a 
tomb, and others as a dungeon, where 
Merlin still remains, and where his 
voice is still heard. The latter agrees 
with the account in the old version of 
‘¢La Morte Arthur,” by Sir Thomas . 
Maleor:—* And so, upon a time it 
hapned, that Merlin shewed to her in a 
rocke, where was a great wonder, and 
wrought by enchantment, which went 
under a stone, so by her craft and 
working, she made Merlin go under 
that stone, to Jet him wit of the mar- 
vailes there. But she wrought so for 
him, that he never came out, for all 
the craft that he could doe.” Ariosto 
states the entrance to have been 
through a gate at a considerable depth 
under ground :— 


** Eeco nel sasso trova una caverna, 

Che si profonda pit di trenta braccia : 

Tagliato a picchi, ed a scarpelli il sasso 

Scende git al dritto, ed ha una porta al 
basso.’ 


In these descriptions of Merlin’s 


wonderful structure, there is percep- 
3B 
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tible an agreement with the Dragon 
Stone in the romance of the Horny 
Siegfried, sufficient to account for the 
appellation of the White Serpent, 
given by Merlin to the mistress of the 
place. The further account of the 
cavern by the Italian poet coincides 
in many respects with the Nymphea, 
or Mithratic grottoes, described by 
Porphyry and others ; and the name 
by which Ariosto distinguishes the 
lady who shows the “ generosa Bra- 
damante”’ the wonders of the cavern, 
is that of the priestess of Mithras, 
which so strikingly resembles Melu- 
sina, the counterpart of the viperous 
monster, Echidna. 

Passing from the creations of my- 
thology, legend, and romance, we 
may pursue the hint furnished by 
Merlin’s enchanted cave, and con- 
sider, under the same point of view, 
the celebrated purgatory of St Pa- 
trick. This is a small artificial ca- 
vern, built upon an island in Lough 
Derg, in the southern part of Done- 
gal, and is formed by two parallel 
walls covered with large stones, on a 
floor of natural rock. <A winding 
passage, part of which is yet visible, 
led to the interior. This purgatory, 
for there is another hole bearing the 
same name, was once called Uamh 
Treibb Oin, which General Vallancey 
explains to be the “ Cave of the Tribe 
of Oin, or Owen,” a person who is 
said to have entered it by a miracle, 
and there to have witnessed the joys 
of the blessed and the torments of the 
damned. Henry of Huntingdon, em. 
bellishing the narrative of Matthew 
Paris, relates that Christ appeared to 
St Patrick, and, showing him a deep 
hole, informed him that whoever re- 
mained in that pit a day and a night, 
if he had previously repented, should 
be purged from his sins, and behold 
the same scenes as are said to have 
been shown to Owen. But the account 
of this place, in a quotation by Mr 
Thoms from a manuscript preserved 
at Paris, is different, and is far from 
‘promising much comfort to him that 
shall venture into it, even with the 
precaution of confession and repent- 
ance :— 


** En Irlande si est un leus 

Ke jur et nuit art cum feus, 
K’um apele le Purgatore 

Sainz Patrice, et est teus encore 
Ke s'il yunt aucunes genz, 
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Ke ne soient bien repentanz, 
Tantost est raviz é perduz 
Qu’um ne set kil est devenuz. 
S'il est cunfez et repentanz, 

Si va et passe mainz turmenz. 
Et s’epurge de ses pechiez, 
Kant plus en a, plu li est griez. 
Ki de cel lui revenuz est, — 
Nule riens jamés ne li plest 
En ce siécle ne jamés jur, 

Ne rira, mes adés en plur: 

Et gemissent les maus qui sunt 
Et les pechiez ke les genz funt.” 


Part of these verses seems to apply 
to the other purgatory, attributed to 
St Patrick, in the mountain Cruach an 
Aigle :—* Referunt etiam nonnulli,” 
says Colgan in Vallancey, “ qui per- 
noctaverunt ibi, se tormenta gravissi- 
ma fuisse passos, quibus se purgatos a 
peccatis putant. Unde et quidam il- 
lorum locum illum Purgatorium §. 
Patricii vocant.” 

Which of them is, therefore, the 
real purgatory, is not very evident ; 
but the number of chapels erected 
round the hole in Lough Derg, shows 
that public opinion gave it the pre- 
ference. While Mr Ledwich exerts 
himself to prove that neither Owen 
nor Patrick ever existed out of monk- 
ish romance, Mr Faber makes the tu- 
telary saint of Ireland a Pataric or 
Arkite deity, the same as the Mithras 
Petreus of Persia, and the Nus Patri- 
cius of the Chaldean oracles ; and he 
observes that when this branch of the 
old Cuabirie worship was ingrafted 
upon Christianity, Oannes Patricus, 
or the Pataric Noah, was divided into 
two persons, Owen and Patrick. Be 
this as it may, the use of the cave as 
a place of purification resembles that 
of the Druklical deity, Tolmen, or 
hole of stone, in Cornwall and Scilly, 
amply described by Dr Borlase ; and 
that of the perforated stones in India, 
through which devout people squeeze 
as in order to be regenera- 
ted. ; 
Considering that we almost live, as 
Sir James Mackintosh observes, in the 
houses, employ the utensils, and speak 
the language of the Saxons, it is re- 
markable that we have derived ftom 
them so few superstitions that can be 


directly traced to the religion of Sean- 


dinavia. The destruction of the mo- 
nastic libraries, during the Reforma- 
tion, under the sanction of the act of 
3 Edward VI., for “ the accomplish- 
ing and putting awaie diverse abe 
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and images, was fatal to the bulk of 
the relics of Saxon literature,* and 
hence, no doubt, is to be dated the loss of 
many popular legends and traditions, 
such as are still to be found in other 
parts of Europe. Memorials of this 
kind are valuable as records of former 
languages, manners, and customs, and 
as affording evidence of national 
genealogy in the intimate connexion 
which they show to have subsisted be- 
tween distant nations now strikingly 
different in all those respects. Here 
and there, however, a legend or super- 
stition may be correctly assigned to 
its Saxon authors or importers; such 
is the tradition connected with the 
erest of the eagle and child borne by 
the noble house of Stanley. It is said 
that Sir Thomas de Lathom had an 
only daughter Isabella, but desiring a 
son to inherit his name and fortune, 
he formed an intrigue, of which the 
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bea was aboy. He contrived to 
ave the infant conveyed by a con- 
fidential servant to the foot of a tree 
in the park which was frequented by 
an eagle. Here Sir Thomas and his 
lady, on taking their usual walk, found 
the infant as if by accident. The old 
lady, considering it as a gift from 
Heaven brought thither by the eagle, 
and miraculously preserved, consented 
to adopt the foundling as their heir. 
In the metrical “ History of the 
House of Stanley,” written about the 
time of Henry VIII. by a bishop of 
Man, and transcribed by Cole into 
the 29th vol. of his MSS. (in the 
British Museum), the “ Seconde Fitte”’ 
represents “ Lord Lathome”’ as eighty 
years of age at the time of the dis-. 
covery of the child, and his lady as 
* ould and past worldly courage,” 
and relates the following circumstances 
of the discovery :— 


‘¢ This name of Lathome was long before the Conqueste, 
And in Terlestowe wodd an eagle had her neste, 

With theym three faire birdes that were ready to fligge, 
She brought to them a goodlie boy yonge and bigge, 
Swaddled and clad in a mantle of ridde. 

Lord Lathome this hearing for noe age did let, 

But to his wood of Tarlstoo he roade apace, 

And found the babe preserved by God’s great grace, 
Notwithstanding uncover’d was his face, 

Yet not devour’d, ne hurt in any place. 

This lord made the faire babe down to be fetch’d 

From danger of the egles ; it despatch’d 

And brought it to his ladie at Lathome Halle, 

Tooke yt as. their owne, and thanked God of all. 

They chrisned it, and named it Oskell, 

And made it theire heire after them there to dwell.” 


Neither popular tradition nor au- 
thentic records ascend so high into 
antiquity. Sir Thomas Lathom died 
about the reign of Edward III. 
The child was named Oskatill, from 
the family name of his mother, 
Mary Oskatill; and, from the time 
of the discovery, it is said the crest 
of the eagle and child was assum- 
ed. But as the old knight ap- 
proached near the grave, he repent- 
ed, and, on his deathbed, bequeathed 
the principal part of his estates to his 
daughter, Isabella, who had now be- 
come the lady of Sir John Stanley, 
leaving to Oskatill two manors, and 


some possessions in Cheshire, where 
he settled, and became the founder of 
the family of Lathom of Astbury. 
When this story undergoes the seru- 
tiny of the heraldic antiquary, it be- 
comes divested of all probability. 
The eagle’s claw, we are told, was 
the badge of the Lathoms from the 
earliest period; and the crest of an 
eagle standing over a cradle, with an 
inscription for prayers for the soul of 
Philip Lathom of Astbury, who was 
the uncle of Oskatill’s patron, once 
decorated the windows of Astbury 
Church. The crest was therefore 
borne by the family before the--eir- 
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cumstance, in which it is said to have 
originated. 

The Bishop of Man places the in- 
cident before the Conquest, and he 
may have had in. mind an anecdote 
related by one of his predecessors in 
that see, the contemporary biographer 
of King Alfred. Asser says, that one 
day as Alfred was hunting in a wood, 
he heard the cry of an infant in a 
tree, and ordered his attendants to 
examine the place. They ascended 
the branches, and found at the top, 
in an eagle’s nest, a beautiful child, 
dressed in purple, with golden brace- 
lets, the marks of nobility, on his arms. 
The King had him brought down, 
baptized, and well educated. From 
this accident he called the foundling 
Nesting. The daughter of Nesting’s 
grandson is said to have been one of 
the ladies for whom Edgar indulged 
an improper passion.” 

The fairies have been supposed to 
be a direct importation of the silvan 
deities of Greece and Rome— 

‘* Nos beati Fauni proles ;” 
but Sherringham traces them to the 
Alfes, or Elves, of the Edda.t Ger- 
vase of Tilbury, in the beginning of 
the 13th century, describes a diminu- 


tive kind of spirits, who performed, in 
the night, much the same kind of ser- 
vices in the farm, barn, and mill, as 
were supposed to be done by the 


fairies. He denominates them Por- 
tun?, which seems to be Barton, a 
granary or out-house, softened into 
Latin. This being, however, is cer- 
tainly the same as the Hidekin of 
Germany, the Nis of Denmark, the 
Brownie of Scotland, the Bar-gaist 
of Yorkshire, the Red-cap of Lanca- 
shire, and the Puck of other parts of 
England, all of whom proceed from 
the Roman Lares, which are unques- 
tionably no other than the household 
idols of the remotely ancient Cabirian 
superstition. 

The cup of magical powers, which 
forms a prominent part in innumera- 
ble romances common to several na- 
tions, seems to have been generated 
from the cup in which Hercules, the 
sun, is said to have crossed immense 
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seas,t and which, placed in the heavens 
as a constellation near the vessel Ar. 
go, became like that an object of early 
idolatry.. One of our old historians, 
William of Newbury, has a strange 
tale of a rustic, who obtained from 
some persons, carousing at midnight, 
in an illuminated tumulus, or barrow, 
a cup of unusual colour and form, and 
of unknown material, which, after be- 
ing presented to Henry I., was finally 
consigned to David King of Scotland, 
in whose treasury it was preserved 
many years. || 

That horrific creation of uninstruct- 
ed imagination, the Wild Huntsman, 
who still rides in the midst of noctur- 
nal storms in some parts of Germany, 
is shown, by the author of a learned 
dissertation on popular fictions in the 
Quarterly Review, said to be Sir 
Francis Palgrave, to have existed in 
Normandy. It exercised its influence in 
England in the Normanno-Saxon era, 
and was not unfelt in Lancashire in the 
last century. Whether this Scandina- 
vian superstition were introduced into 
Britain by the Saxons or Normans, it 
will be difficult to decide. The in- 
stances mentioned by the reviewer are 
purely traditionary ; but in this coun- 
try the Wild Huntsman with his train 
occurs in tradition and history; and, 
as in France, has given his name to 
the scene of his perambulations. In 
the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 
1127, when the abbey of Medesham- 
stede was surrendered to the rapacity 
of Henry of Angeli, we are told that 
‘ several persons saw many huntsmen 
hunting. The huntsmen were swar- 
thy, huge and ugly ; and their hounds 
were all swarthy and broad-eyed and 
ugly. And they rode on swarthy 
horses, and [pursued] swarthy bucks. 
This was seen in the very deer-fold in 
the town of Peterborough, and in all 
the woods from that town to Stam- 
ford. And the monks heard the 
horns that they blew in the night. 
Credible men who watched them in 
the night, said they thought there 
might be twenty or thirty horn-blow- 
ers. This was seen and heard from 
the time he (Henry) came thither all 





* Assev. Mennevens. in Vita Alured. edente Camd. p. 4. 
+ Apud Schilter. Thesaur. Antiquit. Teutonic. T. iii. p. 27 


{~ Macrob. Sat. L. V. cap, 2], 
| Hist, Lib. I. cap. 28. 
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the Lent-tide onward to Easter. This 
was his entry ; of his exit we can as 
yet say nought.” 

The same supernatural appearance 
occurs in the reign of Henry IV., but 
in a form more resembling that of 
Rodenstein and his military followers. 
These the reviewer has satisfactorily 
connected with Sir Hellequin, and the 
Hela-kion, or infernal race of Hela, 
when, “ according to the popular be- 
lief of the Cimbrie peasants, she spreads 
plague and pestilence, and diffuses all 
evil while she rides by night the Hel- 
hest, or three-footed horse of Hell.’ 
The rebellion of the Percies was pre- 
ceded by spectral conflicts, in the sum- 
mer time, between Bedford and Bickle- 
sande, as recorded in the Ypodigma 
Neustrie of Walsingham, and re- 
peated by Speed :—* Sundry monsters 
of divers colours, in the shapes of arm- 
ed men, were often seen to issue out of 
the woods at morning and at noone; 
which to such as stood farre off seemed 
to encounter one another in a most 
terrible manner, but where they drew 
neare nothing was to be found.” 
Though these sights are to be explain- 
ed by natural phenomena, the belief 
in the stories of the Wild Huntsman, 
in one or other of his forms, appears 
to have directed the spectator to the 
first formed conclusion of the nature 
of the apparition. 

The tradition prevalent in the south 
of Lancashire previous to the inven- 
tion of the steam-engine, which has 
dispelled so many visionary terrors by 
causing the diffusion of education, was, 
that a dark gigantic rider, upon a steed 
of vast dimensions, was wont to tra- 
verse in stormy nights the hills of Hor- 
wich Moor, and the usual spot of his 
disappearance near relics of the same 
kind as the reviewer’s tomb of the 
sinful Hackelberg, * one of those mo- 
numents which we call Druidical for 
want of a better name,” lends its tes- 
timony to the correctness of his ob- 
servations on that superstition. 

As the Lancashire tradition has 
hitherto been unnoticed, except to 
form the groundwork of a terrific tale 
of the act of demoniacal possession, 
by Mr Roby, it will be necessary, in 
order to show its intimate connexion 
with those which are decidedly of 
Scandinavian origin, to quote a part 
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of the reviewer's explanation. The 
“‘ peasants of Scandinavia,” he says, 
“still tremble when the murky air 
resounds with the baying of the 
hounds, and when the steeds hold their 
course between earth and heaven, are 
heard to rush amongst the clouds an- 
nouncing the course of the Wild 
Huntsman.”* After this description 
of a thunderstorm, he says, that the 
name of Wodin or Odin is found in a 
rootexisting in the Anglo-Saxon (Pod), 
which signifies the wild or furious 
one ; that this etymology would alone 
indicate the connexion between the 
Wiitend Heer, or wild army, as the 
Wild Huntsman and his train are po- 
pularly called, and the god; that the 
Wiitend Heer are also called Gro- 
den’s Heer; that Wodin is known in 
Brunswick as the Hunter of Hackel- 
berg, whose sepulchre, a vast unhewn 
stone, is of importance in confirming 
the connexion between the popular 
mythology and the ancient religion of 
the country, and that he still retains 
his power in the neighbourhood of the 
Oden Wald, or Forest of Odin, and 
amidst the ruins of Rodenstein 
Castle. 

Mr Rasbotham, a Lancashire ma- 
gistrate in the last century, describes 
the ancient monuments, called the 
Wilder Lads, as they existed in 1776: 
“ Upon the summit of Horwich 
Moor,” he says, “ lie the Wilder 
Lads, two rude piles of stone, so called 
from the popular tradition of the coun- 
try, that they were erected in memory 
of two boys.who were wildered (that 
is, bewildered), and lost in the snow 
at this place. They may be seen at 
a considerable distance. They are 
undoubtedly of very high antiquity, 
and were originally united by a cireu- 
lar mound, above three quarters of 
which as yet remains visible. Their 
circumference is about twenty-six and 
a half feet, and the passage betwixt 
them six and a half fect.” “ About 
three miles from the Wilder Lads, 
upon a piece of rock, is a huge, hard, 
gray moor stone, fourteen feet long, 
five feet thick, and nine feet broad at 
the top, which is five feet eight inches 
from the ground. A rude mark ofa 
cross, of about seven inches by six 
has, at a remote period of time, been 
cut upon the top. This is called by 





* Vol. xxii. p. 368. 
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some the Hanging Stone, and by 
others the Giant’s Stone, from a 
tradition of the common people, that 
it was thrown by a giant from Winter 
hill, on the opposite range of moun- 
tains. Antiquaries consider it to be a 
Druidical remain. One part of this 
range is distinguished by the name of 
Egbert Den; and there are the re- 
mains of a very remarkable trench, 
called Danes’ Dike, extending more 
than three miles in a straight line 
from north west to south east.” In 
addition to this description, which is 
itself almost sufficient to account for 
the gigantic rider of the storms, the 
name of the two monuments, called 
the Wilder Lads, is literally the Wild 
People, from pild and leod; and a wood 
in the immediate vicinity, which is 
called the Wilder Wood, instantly 
recals to memory the expression pi/de 
puda in the Saxon Chronicles. This 
obvious etymology, in conjunction with 
the other monuments in the neigh- 
bourhood, clearly unites the Lanca 
shire demon-rider in the same link of 
affinity to the Wild Rider of the Cim- 
bric peasantry, as is found to con- 
nect the Sir Hellequin, or the Grand 
Veneur of France, and the Roden- 
stein and Wiitend Heer of Germany, 
with the ancient religion of Odin, the 
Asiatic conqueror of the north of Eu- 
rope. 


This Time Fwo Years. 


(June, 


Analogous to the perpetuation of 
Oriental fictions, that derived their 
first form of allegory from the mysti- 
eal descriptions, in which the motions 
of the heavenly bodies were veiled, 
and which, misconceived by the vul- 
gar, were altered and adapted by suc. 
cessive transmitters, until they dege. 
nerated into inane gossip and childish 
tales of fairies, dragons, and enchant. 
ments, is the continuation of the popu- 
lar customs and observances of various 
nations. A wide and open field, 
which has scarcely been entered by 
philosophical investigation, is here 
displayed. In tracing nations to their 
particular sources, the main depend- 
ence for assistance has usually been 
rested upon etymology, but evidence 
of their common origin, more directly 
conclusive, may be deduced from the 
positive identity of customs, existing 
among the uninstructed in different 
parts of the earth, and scarcely changed 
from the rites of the universal idola- 
try which originally diffused them. 
Etymology, though not to be made 
the chief reliance, is of great import- 
ance in historical investigations of 
facts like these, which, when pursued 
to their source, afford convincing testi- 
mony of the affinity of distant nations, 
and, out of Holy Writ, are the best 
refutation of the wild, but sometimes 
plausible speculations of infidelity. 





THIS TIME TWO YEARS. 


** But mortal pleasure! what art thou in sooth? 
The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below.” 


* So then—this is the last evening 
we shall ever spend in this poor old 
room!” said Mr Faulkner, with a half 
sorrowful glance round the wainscot- 
ted walls of the old-fashioned parlour 
in which he was sitting with his family 
at the close of a fine March day, the 
bracing air of which was still cold 
~ enough to make the bright blazing 
hearth a pleasant and a cheering sight, 
as they drew round it, when the shut- 
ters were closed, and the curtains dropt 

for the night. 

* © Well, girls! you will be content 
at last. Go, Lucy, and let me hear 
the instrument again where it now 
stands. I doubt whether it will ever 
sound sweeter to me than it has done 
in this old parlour.” 


** Why, papa! you look at us quite 
reproachfully,” exclaimed the pretty 
Lucy, jumping up to obey her father’s 
requisition, and as she did so, putting 
her arms about his neck, and kissing 
him with coaxing fondness. 

« You know, papa, you love music 
dearly, and this room is so low, and 
so unfavourable for our beautiful in- 
strument ; and Rosomond’s voice will 
sound twice as well where there is 
space to throw it out, and even Master 
Edmund there... . but he is = 
conceited enough of himseif and his 
flute, so I shall say nothing about him ; 
I know mamma will be delighted, 
though she sits and says nothing.” 

** Don’t take any notice of her flip- 
pant speeches, mother!’ joined in 
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young Oxonian, who had looked up 
from his book, smiling at the attack of 
his lively sister. ‘* She sets her own 

‘impatience for change all to the score 
of Rosy’s voice and my flute-playing, 
whereas the real object is a fine field 
for the triumph of her own ¢ brilliant 
finger,’—-wasn’t that the epithet, Lucy, 
Sir Charles Meredith applied to it the 
other evening ?”’ 

“ Well! well!’ said Mrs Faulkner, 
with a slight shake of the head, as she 
went on quietly with her everlasting 
carpet-work, “ I shall be pleased, no 
doubt, when the new room is built and 
finished, and I hear my childrens’ 
voices and our fine instrument to 
greater advantage than is now possi- 
ble; but I have: no love for change, 
and the noise and bustle of work- 
people ; then—as your dear father 
says,” and she looked up for a mo- 
ment with glistening eyes into her 
husband’s face—“ we have been very 
happy in this poor old room.” 

“ So we have, mamma! ”’ half whis- 
pered the dove-eyed Rosomond, edg- 
ing closer to her mother as she sat be- 
side her, “‘ very, very happy! and I 
am half sorry now . . . . How well 


the old oak wainscotting sets off grand- 


papa’s picture there, in its beautiful 
carved frame !”’ 

* Very fine, ladies! I shall have you 
presently petitioning that the old 
room may remain inviolate after all, 
and for my part——” 

‘* Oh, no, no, papa,” broke in 
his more volatile daughter; ‘ that’s 
only ‘one of Rosy’s sentimentalities, 
and love of the antique, and the pic- 
torial, and all that sort of thing— 
she’ll be as glad of the alteration ; 
as for Edmund——” 

‘* Speak for yourself, Miss Lucy!” 
interrupted her brother. “ The fact is, 
sir! Luey is dying to give dances as 
well as musical evenings, and as that 
is out of the question in rooms of these 
dimensions———”’ 

“ Well! if I am, Mister Malapert ! 
you will be quite ready to profit by my 
projects. Didn’t you say only yester- 
day, when you whisked me round the 
room in that rude way—didn’t you 
say ... . But now, dear, dear papa! 
as Edmund has hinted at the thing, 
suppose you were to promise we 
should open the new room with some- 
thing gay and agreeable ;—let me see 
—it will not do this year I know ; 
but by this time twelvemonth—ay, 
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that’s just the thing! My grave elder 
sister then will be twenty next 10th of 
Apis viaconet 

The merry girl made a sudden 
pause in the midst of her lighthearted 
rattle, struck by the altered expression 
of her father’s face, and the look of sad 
meaning interchanged between. him 
and her mother, who drew her eldest 
daughter fondly towards her, as she 
exclaimed, “* Oh! no, no, God. for- 
bid ! we will plan no such birthday 
celebrations for ovr Rosomond.” There 
was a general silence ; but Edmund's 
spread hand was on his book, and 
Rosomond’s pencil was laid down, and 
a shade of seriousness had stolen even 
over Lucy’s laughing face, as the eyes 
of all three were fixed with enquiring 
earnestness on those of their parents. 

** No, my dear children,” said Mr 
Faulkner, with affectionate serious- 
ness, after an interval of seemingly 
painful recollection, “ we will lay 
down no such plans for the future. 
Short-lived, short-sighted creatures 
that we are, it befits not us to say— 
‘ This will we do a twelvemonth hence.’ 
My children, come round me; draw 
your chairs near, and I will tell you 
how it came to pass that a striking 
and affecting occurrence in our own 
family pressed upon me, even in the 
heyday of my youth, the deeply so- 
lemn sense of the Preacher's words,— 
‘ Count not on to-morrow, for theu 
knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.’ 

“ You all remember my uncle— 
your great-uncle, Sir Edmund De 
Beauvoir (you know he had taken 
that name on his marriage with the 
heiress of the De Beauvoirs)—your 
godfather, Edmund. And, Rosy, 
you may remember to have heard 
that you were christened after his 
only daughter, his only child, who 
died before your birth—before my 
marriage with your mother—my dear 
cousin and playfellow, Rosomond de 
Beauvoir. You can all recollect stay- 
ing with your mother and me at his 
fine old place, Hawkwood Hall; and 
how you used to play at hide-and- 
seek in all the odd corners and ram- 
bling passages, and, licensed by the 
kind old man’s indulgence, race 
through every room in the house, one 
excepted, the entrance of which was 
interdicted, not to you only, but to 
every other person, except at stated 
hours, when, leading you by the hand, 
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your mother and I followed our ve- 
nerable uncle to the upper end of the 
noble, splendidly decorated saloon, 
where he took his station before the 
Bible and Prayer-book, laid ready 
for him by his white-haired butler, 
and read the prayers and chapters for 
morning and evening service with 
such impressive solemnity to his as- 
sembled household. 

«© My uncle and aunt, as I told you, 
had one only daughter, the sole heir- 
ess of immense estates—the idol of 
their heart, the object in whom cen- 
tred its hopes and cares, its joys and 
projects. Alas! in that idolatry, in 
the absorbing and worldly nature of 
those cares and projects, lay too pro- 
bably ‘ the root of their offending ;’ 
the cause of a dispensation which tes- 
tified to the stricken and awakened 
heart that God will be content with 
no divided worship—no half-dedica- 
tion. 

“¢ Sir Edmund had been twice mar- 
ried ; and he was already far advan- 
ced in life, when, on the dissolution 
by death of his first childless union, 
he formed a second connexion with 
the heiress of the De Beauvoirs, who 
became the mother of my sweet cou- 
sin, Rosomond, the child of his old 

e. 
*“ Though the son of his father’s 

younger brother, I was many years 

is senior, and having no sisters of 
my own, felt all a brother’s fondness 
for the dear little girl, who returned 
my affection with the warmth of her 
frank and loving nature; and I was 
not less in favour with her parents, 
well disposed as they were toward the 
only son of an only and beloved brother, 
for being the friend and favourite of 
their darling Rosomond, a very romp 
at heart,—and, in spite of lectures and 
remonstrances from governesses, my 
lady, and my lady’s maid, delighting 
far more in a race on the lawn with 
cousin Frank, ungloved and unbon- 
neted, or a row on the lake, and a 
tug at the oar, or a scamper on her 
little wild Welsh pony, with him for 
her only squire, than in the acquire- 
ment of those ineffable graces, indis- 
pensable, in Mademoiselle Mignard’s 
opinion, to the perfecting of ‘ une 
jeune personne parfaitement bien 
élevée.’ But there was ‘ a grace be- 
yond the reach of art’ in the sweet, 
natural manners of her intractable 
pupil, and a feminine gentleness of 
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mind, that now interposed to rein 
the gay spirit within the limits of 
womanly decorum, even in the wild- 
est outbreak of exuberant gladness ; 
and when she came bounding in like 
a young fawn, flushed with exercise, 
her fine luxuriance of rich brown hair 
beautifully dishevelled, her deep blue 
eye sparkling with joyous excitement, 
the pretty hands held up pleadingly, 
avd the mock-prayer for pardon on 
her coral lips, neither Sir Edmund nor 
Lady de Beauvoir could ever hold 
fast their purpose of seriously rebu- 
king the smiling culprit, and setting 
before ‘her in awful array the long 
list’ of her offences. I hardly know 
why I dwell thus minutely on these 
childish passages in the life of my 
dear cousin, but that I love to recall 
every circumstance connected with 
its too short duration ; and even now 
I see her as just described, standing 
in mock-penitence before the doating 
parents, whose premeditated words of 
grave remonstrance were changed in 
the utterance to epithets of endear- 
ment as she threw her arms about 
their necks, and half-smothered them 
with kisses. 

** Such was Rosomond de Beauvoir 
in her beautiful childhood; such she 
still was in the first blush and bloom 
of her more beautiful girlhood, though 
gifted with intellectual powers, the 
rapid developement of which, and the 
womanly forwardness of her fine tall 
person, made more enchanting the 
contrasting simplicity, and almost 
childish backwardness of her tastes 
and feelings, and the innocent frank- 
ness of manner, yet unmodified even 
by the maidenly reserve so becoming 
in confirmed womanhood. ¢ Nature 
had made’ of Rosamond ¢ a lady of 
her own ;’ but sadly wasted upon her 
was the elaborate training that would 
have metamorphosed her into a fa- 
shionable automaton ; and dearly as 
her parents loved her, they had it 
more at heart, I fear, however uncon- 
sciously, to qualify her for the attain- 
ment of an earthly prize, than for the 
winning of that great after-stake, com- 
pared with which all the honours and 
distinctions of this world are as dust 
in the balance: not that her reli- 
gious education, in the common 
formal sense of the phrase, had been 
unattended to, or that Sir Edmund 
and Lady de Beauvoir had been at 
any time of their lives irreligious per- 
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sons; but they were people of the 


world, living in and for the world, 
and, in the wisdom of a worldly spi- 


rit, they trained up their daughter in 


the way she should go toward such 
perfectability as would ensure her 
a brilliant advent in the world of 
fashion, when the day arrived for 
‘ presentation’ and ‘ coming-out.’ 

‘“ During their periodical residence 
in London, the poor girl was harass- 
ed, even to the detriment of her health, 
by teachers and masters of all sorts, 
for all sorts of acquirements—music- 
masters —singing-masters —drawing- 
masters — dancing-masters — posture- 
masters—language-masters Poor 
dear Rosomond! How pale and thin 
she always looked when first they 
came down into the country, after a 
course of this tread-mill education. 
Her father would sometimes remark 
upon it, and express an anxious doubt 
whether the system were not pushed 
to an extreme injurious to his darling’s 
naturally fine constitution. But Lady 
de Beauvoir smiled away his appre- 
hension, assuring him he should rather 
rejoice with her, that the fruits of her 
maternal solicitude were every day 
becoming more apparent, not only in 


the varied and numerous accomplish- 
ments of their beloved child, but in 
the gradual tempering down of her 
exuberant spirits to the calm level of 


conventional quietism. But Lady de 
Beauvoir’s hopes, and Sir Edmund’s 
fears, were sure to be wafted to the 
winds within a week or a fortnight after 
their return to Hawkwood, where, in 
spite of the French and German go- 
vernesses, the homilies of her lady- 
mother, and the moral obligation of 
practising six hours a-day at the piles 
of music selected for the villeggiatura 
by her London masters, and the fright- 
ful risks, so solemnly set before her, 
of freckles and sunburn ; so many and 
irresistible were the incentives to out- 
door liberty and enjoyment, that the 
schoolroom bounds were again repeat- 
edly broken, and the restraints of the 
boudoir and drawingroom as often 
evaded ; and the result of such infrac- 
tions was soon manifest in the deep- 
ening. rose of her cheek, the brighter 
sparkle of her laughing eyes, and in 
the total disappearance of that elegant 
listlessness which had excited such 
different feelings in Sir Edmund and 
Lady. de Beauvoir. 

. © Neyer was truer fraternal affec- 
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tion than that which subsisted between 
my uncle and father, though differing 
essentially in some characteristic 
points ; and their lot in life had been 
so cast as to widen the moral variance, 
though no circumstances had power to 
draw their hearts asunder, or to cause 
between them the estrangement of a 
moment. 

«‘¢ Brother, you know nothing of 
the world,’ and ‘ dear brother, you 
know too much of it,’ was the angriest 
colloquy that ever ended their frater- 
nal differences ; and the courtly baro- 
net and the quiet country parson part- 
ed as affectionately as they had met, 
though the latter often returned to his 
peaceful rectory with a shade of deep- 
er seriousness on his benevolent coun- 
tenance, and a heart full of tender, 
anxious thought, which sought and 
found its best relief in prayerful inter- 
cession for the objects of its solicitude. 
He, too, my good father, doated on his 
lovely niece, if that could be called a 
doating fondness which, fervently de- 
siring for her the best temporal bless- 
ings, yet preferred before them her 
eternal interests. And the dear Ro- 
somond repaid him with such grateful 
love, that it was doubtful which she 
most delighted in ;—a féte-d-téte walk 
with uncle Faulkner, his grave lee- 
tures, and sober companionship, or the 
very different consorting I have before 
spoken of, with ‘ Wildfire,’ the Welsh 
pony, and her attendant squire and 
cousin. 

“6 ¢ My dear Sir Edmund!’ Lady 
de Beauvoir would sometimes ex- 
claim, ‘ your brother will really make 
a Methodist of Rosomond; and 
though I have the greatest regard in 
the world for him, and he is an ex- 
cellent good creature, and all that 
sort of thing, what can he know of the 
proper system of education for a young 
lady, born, like Rosomond, to the 
highest pretensions? Do, my dear 
Sir Edmund, expostulate with your 
brother. Iactually heard her singing 
at church the other day, and making 
responses like the clerk ; and when I 
spoke to her, pointing out the vulga- 
rity of the thing—just like the com- 
mon people—she said uncle Faulkner 
had told a it was as much her duty 
to join in vocal praise as in any other 
part of the service, and that “ the re- 
sponses in our beautiful liturgy were 
to be softly and reverently made—not 
With the heart only, but with the lips 
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also.” Do entreat Mr Faulkner not 
to put such strange, absurd notions 
into the dear girl’s head.’ ; 

*¢ But Sir Edmund only laughed as 
he replied—‘* No, indeed, my dear! 
I cannot promise to interfere between 
the uncle and niece. I cannot find in 
my heart to disturb the good under- 
standing which subsists between them ; 
and to tell you the truth—though 
Harry and I differ occasionally on 
‘some particular points—I have some- 
times more than my doubts which will 
prove right in the end. That good 
brother of mine—would I were as 
good—will do Rosomond no harm, 
depend upon it; and if she does im- 
bibe a few of his obsolete notions— 
never fear—a London season will do 
wonders towards modifying them.’ 

* Lady de Beauvoir shook her 
head, but contented herself with pri- 
vately lecturing her daughter ; and as 
she really had an affectionate regard 
for my father, and too much respect 
for his intellectual superiority to enter 
the lists of argument with him, the 
family intercourse continued with un- 
disturbed cordiality, and that especi- 
ally between the uncle and niece flow- 
ed on in a quietly influential course, 
the result of which not in the slightest 
degree justified Lady de Beauvoir’s 
apprehensions that her daughter 
would be wnfitted for this world, 
though it may have been blessedly in- 
strumental in training her for a better. 

« T have observed that Rosomond, 
though in years and simplicity a child, 
was forward in person, and at fourteen, 
had shot up into such womanly stature, 
that a stranger might have supposed 
her twenty at first sight, though the 
mistake would have been rectified the 
moment she moved or spoke, by the 
still childlike graces of her every ac- 
tion, and the almost infantine sweetness 
of expression about her small dimpled 
mouth. In London she was of course 
secluded from general society, accord- 
ing to the strictest rules and regula- 
tions of the un-come-out noviciate ; 
but in+he country the system was not 
adhered to a Ja rigeur, and besides the 
undesired and unvalued honour of 
passing a formal hour with her gover- 
ness in the drawingroom, on the even- 
ings of dinner parties to country neigh- 
bours, or when a small circle of the 
élite was assembled at Hawkwood, she 
was indulged oecasionally with her fill 
of dancing at a rural féte in the Park, 
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or a Christmas ball, when half the 
country were brought together be- 
neath Sir Edmund’s hospitable roof. 
On the latter occasions, the handsome 
suite of old-fashioned reception rooms 
was exceedingly crowded, and that 
appropriated to dancing almost to in- 
convenience; a fact which became 
strikingly apparent to Lady de Beau- 
voir as she followed the fairy foot- 
steps of her daughter with maternal 
interest, impatient of the narrow limits 
andserried rank of dancers, so unfavou- 
rable for a display of her darling’s 
graceful movements. As for Roso- 
mond, she, ‘ thoughtless of graceful. 
ness, was grace itself,’ but delighting 
in the merry dance, she sometimes felt, 
while threading its involutions, that it 
would have been still more delightful, 
had there been freer space for her fly- 
ing footsteps: and when Lady de 
Beauvoir appealed to her testimony in 
support of the representations she was 
making to my uncle, the gay artless 
girl exclaimed, ‘ O yes, indeed, papa ! 
we were shockingly crowded last night. 
That awkward Mr Sullivan almost 
pushed me down in the poussettee ; 
I'd rather by half dance on the lawn— 
Do, dear papa, build a nice long room 
—three times as long as this,’ and 
away she skimmed, humming a fa- 
vourite dance, the whole length of the 
drawingroom and back, concluding her 
pas seul by a pirouette round her fa- 
ther’s chair, and a kiss upon his fore- 
head, before she settled herself again 
at the tambour frame, from which she 
had started up to perform this sudden 
evolution. 

*¢¢ Well! I suppose it must be so,’ 
said my uncle, smiling upon the dear 
thoughtless one with unutterable fond- 
ness—‘ Both in the conspiracy—mo- 
ther and daughter. I have only to 
acquiesce, and submit to have the old 
house pulled about my ears, and all 
the horrors of brick and mortar. Let 
me see, Lady de Beauvoir! If we set 
this grand work in hand early in the 
ensuing summer—(this is April), the 
addition (as far’as masonry goes) may 
be complete before winter—and then, 
allowing the requisite interval for dry- 
ing before the walls are hung—and 
the decorative work begun—the new 
room will be habitable by the spring 
following. Then, if I recollect right, 
we have settled that. that young lady’s 
presentation shall take a a month 


before she attains the mature age of 
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seventeen—too soon—too soon—but 
what can one do with such a forward 
overgrown puss? We have been keep- 
ing her birthday very quietly among 
ourselves to-day—what say you to a 
splendid celebration of her seven- 
teenth, this time two years—in the 
splendid saloon that is to be—to be 
opened for the first time on that occa- 
sion ?’ 

“ Lady de Beauvoir smilingly ac- 
quiesced, and Rosomond was again at 
her father’s side—dancing with glad 
anticipation, as she clapt her hands, 
exclaiming, ‘ That will do! that will 
do, papa! (only it’s so long to wait) !— 
and the room shall be three times as 
long as this—shall it not ? and Frank 
and I will open the ball together, 
won’t we, Frank?’ And drawing 
me with gentle force from the book I 
was looking over, not reading, she 
would have made me the partner of 
her frolic movements, but that the 
stately drawing up of Lady de Beau- 
voir, and her well understood look of 
disapprobation, checked my ready com- 
pliance and her daughter’s innocent 
exuberance of spirits. 

“< «Tfyour cousin is returned from his 
foreign travels by that time,’ she ob- 
served—(I was on the point of setting 
out for what was then called the grand 
tour)—of course he will be of our fete, 
and at some time in the course of the 
evening—but e are looking quite 
pale, love! and are exhausting your- 
self with those wild spirits of yours— 
after last night’s fatigue, you ought to 
be in bed by this time.’ And my 
uncle, seconding Lady de Beauvoir’s 
motion, Mademoiselle Mignard lit the 
bed candles, and with a farewell kiss 
to her parents, and ‘ dear uncle 
Faulkner,’ and a playful nip of my 
fingers, as she shook hands with me in 
passing, the sweet Rosomond left the 
room with her governess, and from 
that hour. . . Dear,dear Rosomond! 
Could Ihave thought thatmerry glance 
the last I should ever see of thee, 
when, turning to look at me through 
the half-closed door, thy playful fancy 
of the moment was to make me smile 
in despite of the grave looks of Lady 


de Beauvoir ! 


“ The topic of the new room was by 
no means dropped on Rosomond’s de- 


parture. In fact, Sir Edmund had 
had under consideration for some time 
past the expediency of making such an 
addition to his mansion, and having 
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now decided upon it, and.made the 
volun pledge, before-mentioned, 
to his darling girl, he entered with 
kindling interest into discussion of the 
several plans he had been silently re- 
volving. Lady de Beauvoir of course 
took her share in the debate,.and m 
father’s opinion was called to counsel ; 
till at last, having talked over the mat- 
ter in all its details, my uncle and 
aunt fell insensibly into the one en- 
grossing subject on which they were 
wont ‘to dream by night and medi- 
tate by day,’ their views and_pro- 
jects relative to Rosomond’s. intro- 
duction and future establishment ; and 
by degrees, warmed like Alnascher, 
the glass-merchant, by the visionary 
fruition of their ambitious hopes, they 
spoke as if the important birthday 
were at hand, and they were called on 
to decide what favoured aspirant 
might be first honoured with the hand 
of their heiress in the dance, in pos- 
sible anticipation of retaining it for. 
life. 

“‘¢Dear, dear brother!’ mildly in- 
terrupted my father, with a smile more 
in sadness than in mirth, ‘ leave a 
little to Providence. Recollect our 
dear child—for in truth I love her as 
mine own—wants yet two years of 
the time on which you are building 
such airy fabrics with such undoubt- 
ing confidence. How much ma: 
occur in that interval to chang@——.”’ 

s¢ «Pray, pray, Mr Faulkner ! do not 
talk in that methodistical way (so very 
horrid !) you will make me quite 
nervous,’ exclaimed Lady de Beau- 
voir, breaking in with less than her 
usual amenity on my father’s gentle 
remonstrance. ‘ What should, what 
can happen——’ She was going on 
in the same impatient strain when 
Sir Edmund interposed with ‘ Well, 
well, my dear! MHarry’s preachin 
is all in his vocation, you know, an 
if it cuts short our castle building for 
the time—perhaps we were getting 
on a little too fast, story upon story. 
But remember, Frank,’ continued my 
dear uncle, laying his hand.on my 
shoulder with a kindliness of manner 
and expression, in which the better 
feelings of his nature broke loose from 
the cold restraint of worldly calcula- 
tion, ‘let who will take her afterwards, 
I engage you for my Rose’s first part- 
ner on that birthday gala; who so 
fit as her earliest playmate and friend 
(her friend for life I trust), the dear 
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-son of my dear brother? So come 
you home a finished gentleman from 
your travels—do you hear, young man? 
—and that reminds me—what day do 
you start from hence?’ 

‘¢ On the very next, I answered; but 
only for a week, to arrange some 
preparatory matters with the travelling 
friend who was to meet me in Lon- 
don for that purpose; I should re- 
turn into the country for some days 
at least before my final departure. 

‘In expectation, therefore, of shortly 
seeing them again, I took no formal 
leave of my kind uncle and Lady de 
Beauvoir, and leaving only a light- 
hearted message for the dear Roso- 
mond, set off the next morning, accom- 
panied by my father, for London; 
where, on meeting with my friend, 
certain considerations connected with 
his business and convenience made it 
desirable that I should relinquish my 
intention of returning to Hawkwood, 
and start direct from London with as 
little delay as might be, on our fo- 
reign expedition. 

“‘ Tt added not a little to the pain 
of parting with my father (that parting 
for a length of time which seemed 
almost indefinite), that only through 
him, and by a little affectionate note, 
of which I made him the bearer to 
Rosomond, I could bid adieu to my 
friends at Hawkwood: dear Hawk- 
wood! ‘in the direction of which I cast 
many a wistful look, ‘ long and 
lingering,’ as we crossed the country 
in our rapid journey to the place of 
embarkation. 

* But high in health and hope and 
youth’s elastic spirit, the natural 
yearning soon gave way to buoyaut 
gladness and sanguine anticipation, 
and I leapt for the first time on foreign 
soil exulting in the prospect of enjoy- 
ment and improvement opened before 
me by my father’s liberal arrange- 
ments for my continental travels. You 
have read the journal I kept for that 
dear father’s inspection, my children ! 
and are well acquainted with every 
thing that befel me worth noting du- 
ring my two years’ absence from Eng- 
land; so I will only say on that head, 
that rich and varied as was the grati- 
fication I reaped from the wonders of 
nature and art which enriched the 
countries I visited, and highly as I 
relished the peculiar charms of many 
foreign circles, courtly and intellec- 
tual, my mind was never so engrossed 


by any of those things but that the 


arrival of letters from home (that word - 


of magic power over English hearts !) 
made a red letter day in my calendar, 
and the packet was not least welcome 
which contained, as was often the case 
by permission of the higher powers, a 
long, close-lined, criss-crossed epistle 
from dear Rosomond. Some day you 
shall see those charming letters— 
charming 1 call them, for inartificial 
and even childish as to some persons 
they might appear, the more discern- 
ing would trace in many a passage, or 
I am much mistaken, indications of 
no common intellect, and throughout, 
of a mind and heart as pure and beau- 
tiful as ever retained in this fallen 
state a faint impress of the divine 
image in which it was created. Among 
the little home details she entered into, 
with such artless assurance of recipro- 
cal interest on my part, the progress 
of the new building was not forgotten ; 
and as the work proceeded and “ap- 
proached its conclusion, in the last 
momentous concerns of furnishing and 
decorating, all was so graphically 
described to me, that I felt as if, on 
entering the room for the first time, I 
should be able immediately to single 
out any particular object to which my 
attention had been previously directed. 
One, at least, even without the minute 
description which made all so familiar 
to my mind’s eye, could not fail of 
immediately attracting me. A full 
length portrait of the dear Rosomond, 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
hung;, she told me, in a most splendid 
frame, at the upper end of the saloon, 
fronting the bow with its three long 
French windows, opening to the sea- 
ward terrace. ‘ As the time of your 
return draws near,’ wrote my sweet 
cousin in the last letter I ever received 
from her, from Hawkwood, ‘ how 
often I shall look out at the sea from 
those windows, and fancy every ap- 
proaching sail that of the ship bring- 
ing back my dear cousin Francis. 
I wish we were not going to London 
first—and for such an awful ceremony 
—my presentation. I would rather 
this “ coming out,” as they call it, were 
delayed till next year, or till after my 
birthday and our promised féte, which 
I shall enjoy ten times more than any 
thing in London. But, thank Heaven, 
we are to come down very soon after 
the grand day, .and then for dear 
Hadkireod, and the beautiful new 
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room, and: my long-engaged partner 
—for remember papa’s promise, dear 
Frank! and mind you come in time, 
or I will never forgive you.’ I have 
read over her letters so often, I be- 
lieve I have them all by heart as well 
as the passage I have just repeated. 
One more she wrote to me from St 
James’s Street, and that letter found 
me at Paris on my way home— 
‘It is over! it is over!’ begun the 
irregular scrawl, so unlike her usual- 
ly legible and fair autograph. ‘ Wish 
me joy—the dreaded day is over, and 
our succeeding London fortnight, with 
all its multiplicity of engagements, 
crowded into that short space. I 
never thought I could be so tired of 
pleasure ;—but this has nor been plea- 
sure. All hurry and confusion, dress 
and bustle it has seemed to me. But 
perhaps that is because I am not quite 
well. I have so much headach— 
and Dr —— says, a little nervous 
fever. But Hawkwood will soon 
cure me, and we go down to-morrow. 
Remember the 10th.’ 

« And I did remember it, and fully 
purposed being in England and at the 
hall at least a day or two before the 
long-talked-of anniversary ; but va- 
rious provoking casualties retarded my 
arrival at the place of embarkation, 
and I reached it at last, only to un- 
dergo the mortification of seeing the 
packet for England just disappearing 
on the verge of the horizon. To await 
her return and next departure would 
be to delay my arrival at Hawkwood 
till far too late to keep my pledge with 
Rosomond. This, if avoidable, was 
not to be thought of. My only chance 
was to freight a vessel for the pas- 
sage; but the weather was most un- 
favourable, so threatening, indeed, 
that it required all the persuasive elo- 
quence of high bribing to prevail with 
the owner and crew of a small fishing 
craft to venture with me. But love 
of lucre outweighs even love of life. 
‘ Allons! jpuisque Monsieur le veut 
absolument,’ terminated the captain’s 
deliberation, and ‘ Cesar and his for- 
tunes’ embarked in ‘ La gentille 


Suzette,’ a cockle-shell of fifteen tons, ~ 


manned by two men and a boy, in a 
sea that ran Ailis, if not mountains 
high, with a squally sidewind, which 
gave little promise of blowing us to 
the port we made for. A wild pas- 
sage we had of it in truth. So much 
s0, that at one time I doubted whether 
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Ihad not incurred too fearful a re- 
sponsibility in perilling—not my own 
life only—but those of my servant and 
of the poor Frenchmen—(perhaps hus- 
bands and fathers)—and all to keep 
tryst with my pretty cousin at her 
birthday festival. In vain we tacked 
and tacked to make the wished-for 
haven ; and at last the sailors, giving 
up the fruitless struggle, stood out a 
little from the land, in hopes of ma- 
king a more successful run for a land- 
ing place farther down the coast. To 
which proposal I assented the more 
readily, on making out with some dif- 
ficulty, from their foreign pronuncia- 
tion, that the little harbour they had 
in view was that of the small fishing 
town of Averton, in some sort a de- 
pendency of Hawkwood, and not quite 
a mile from the old Hall. My Gallic 
crew proved themselves so well ac- 
quainted with the coast, and all its 
most snug and convenient creeks and 
inlets, that it was pretty evident such 
knowledge could not have been ac- 
quired in the course of their /awful and 
ostensible calling ; but that was no 
business of mine, and I felt I might 
place full confidence in men who had 
often risked their lives (for whatever 
purpose) in making the shore we 
were nearing under somewhat peril- 
ous circumstances, rendered more. so 
by the fast closing darkness of a star- 
less, moonless night. 

‘«‘ My confidence was not misplaced. 
‘ La gentille Suzette’ proved herself 
a capital sea-boat, under most sailor- 
like management, and soon we were 
again standing in for shore, and my 
heart danced for gladness when, stream- 
ing through the now intense darkness, 
appeared the scattered lights of Aver- 
ton, and far above, on the neighbour. 
ing height, a more brilliant and con- 
spicuous beacon, which proceeded, I 
well knew, from Hawkwood, and 
doubtless from the long windows of 
the new building, where, thought I, 
‘ Rose is dancing away at this mo- 
ment, too surely blaming in her heart 
her cousin’s faithlessness, little sus- 
pecting how much he has ventured to 

eep his engagement. But I shall still 
be in time for a dance at the close, if 
not the beginning of the evening, and 
how I shall surprise them all, making 
my sudden appearance at such an 
hour!’ 

“ So blithely communing with my 
own thoughts, when the little vessel 
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ran in at last close to the snug conve- 
nient landing-place, I sprang upon the 
hard beach with a light and grateful 
heart, full of affectionate yearnings 
toward the dear kindred group with 
which I was so soon to mingle; and 
giving directions to my servant (an 
old habitué of the place) and one of 
the French sailors, to follow with the 
most indispensable part of my luggage, 
I ran on faster than my loaded at- 
tendants could follow up the straggling 
street, where, though the church clock 
struck ten only, as I leapt ashore, all 
was buried in profound repose, except 
that a loud hammering sound pro- 
ceeded from the church, the great 
door of which stood open; from 
whence, and from the lancel windows 
on either side a flood of light streamed 
across the churchyard and street into 
the stable-yard of ‘ the Hawkwood 
arms,’ where stood a black and hud- 
died mass, which, as we passed close 
to it, was just distinguishable as a 
hearse and its attendant mourning 
coaches. 

«* Marvellous !—incomprehensible ! 
—that not a single foreboding of evil 
shot through my heart at that lugu- 
brious spectacle !—Not a thought— 
not a fear—not the slightest misgiving 
connecting the images of the dear ones 
I was hastening to with those omi- 
nous objects, and ‘the dark house of 
kindred dead’ appropriated to our 
family in the adjacent church. * Who 
can it be for?’ was my careless men- 
tal query, as, without slackening my 
pace, I strode across the lighted space, 
past those funereal preparations, and 
plunged into darkness that was no 
darkness to me in the well-known 
road to Hawkwood. Arrived at the 
great gate at no considerable distance 
from the house, I slackened my pace 
for a moment, while I gave directions 
to my servant to proceed onward by 
the back entrance—to make his way 
as quietly and secretly as might be to 
my old apartment (which was, I knew, 
in readiness to receive me), and pre- 
pare every thing for my toilet, with- 
out. suffering the secret of the wan- 
derer’s return to transpire beyond the 
offices ;—for I was boyishly set on 
surprising Rosomond with my sud- 
den apparition. An abrupt turning 
in the drive brought me suddenly full 
in view of the seaward front toward 
which I had been directed to look for 
the recent additions—and there, sure 
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enough, it blazed upon me in dazzling 
brightness. 

“T stood still for a moment, and as I 
gazed a something—a strange nervous 
feeling crept over me—and made me 
withhold my breath, and then draw it 
hard and quick, as, with a forced laugh 
at my own folly, I was again starting 
forward. But something stronger than 
myself held me back, as it were, to gaze 
—to listen—to conjecture. How 
strange, that all should be so still on 
such a night!. So still one might have 
heard a leaf drop. No hum of voices, 
not a foot-fall, not a hoof-stamp, from 
stabling or office. No strain of music, 
no sounds of revelry from that lighted 
ball-room, where surely the birthday 
guests were assembled, else wherefore 
that brilliant illumination? But it 
was only there—only those three long 
windows. All on either side and 
above was shrouded in darkness, ex- 
cept that from a window on the second 
story, which I knew to be that of Lady 
de Beauvoir’s bed-chamber, the pale 
sickly rays of a watchlight played on 
the side wall and the lawn below, in 
large flickering checkers. 

“«* Then first—then first (I never shall 
forget that moment) crowded into my 
mind a confused multitude of fearful 
imaginings, all—all connected with 
those funeral preparations I had noted 
so carelessly in the engrossing selfish- 
ness of my own impatient gladness, 
My father! my dear father! My kind 
uncle, and Lady de Beauvoir!—(I 
never felt till then how well I 
loved her)—and Rosomond! sweet, 
dear Rosomond!—Oh! but to know 
they were all safe and well !—and if 
it were not so, why should that room 
be lit as for a festival? I shuddered 
at my thought’s inward whisper ; but, 
nerving myself to confront the truth, 
was again Sounds onward, when my 
steps were impeded by some living 
creature that leapt against me with a 
low whine of recognition, and licked 
my face and hands with affectionate 
welcome, as stooping down, I felt the 
glossy head and long silken ears of 
Marco, Rosomond’s pet spaniel. Tak- 
ing it in my arms I would have pro- 
ceeded, but the little creature struggled 
to get loose, and when I set it down, 
barked and whined, and intercepted my 
progress with suchsingular pertinacity, 
as to make me sensible of its desire to 

lead me straight across the lawn to the 
illuminated windows, from which I 
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guessed it had issued on scenting my 
approach by its wonderfully acute in- 
stinct. ‘ Beitso, Marco!’ I mentally 
ejaculated, ‘lead me then at once. 
These horrid doubts will be dispelled or 
confirmed by one glance through those 
lighted windows.’ But as I approach- 
ed them, following the little spaniel’s 
eager lead, I perceived that the white 
blinds of all were lowered to the 
ground, and though the middle one 
stood ajar, no sound proceeded thence 
—all within was still, was silent as 
the grave. The gravel—Oh God! 
that thought struck to my heart. But 
there was no time to hesitate—to re- 
collect—to man myself. Marco look- 
ed round as if inviting me to follow, 
and slipping through the half-closed 
window displaced the blind as he did 
so, and I caught a glimpse of 
I scarce knew what, but it froze my 
heart’s blood, and yet nerved me to a 
strange rigidity of purpose. 

«1 caught the closing blind. The 
next moment I had crossed the thresh- 
old, and stood as if turned to marble 
in the full ghastly glare of a profusion 
of immense wax-lights, set round a 
long and lofty apartment hung with 
black, at the upper end of which (the 
only unshrouded object) hung the 
splendidly framed portrait of a beauti- 
ful girl, and upon a bier immediately 
beneath that picture, stood a coffin half 
covered with its flowing pall.” 

Mr Faulkner paused for a moment, 
overpowered by vivid recollection. 
Not a word was uttered by either of 
his sympathizing hearers, but a half- 
suppressed sob heaved Rosomond’s 
bosom, and Lucy (stilled by profound 
feeling) pressed her lips softly to her 
father’s hand, as she sat on the low 
ottoman at his feet. Fondly return- 
ing his daughter’s caress, Mr Faulk- 
ner resumed, “ You now see, my dear 
children, and you especially, my vola- 
tile Lucey, by what an awful lesson 
your father was early and severely 
taught, that it becomes not mortal man 
to lay down plans for the future, with- 
out the submissive referential clause— 
this or that will I do, if it be God’s 
pleasure.” 

“ Beside that coffin my father stood 
with folded arms in profound contem- 
plation. My poor uncle leant on the 
opposite side, half embracing it with 
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one arm, while his thin white locks 
silvered the pall, on which his face was 
buried, The slight noise I made on 
entering startled the silent mourners. 
My father, with a broken exclamation, 
stepped toward me with outstretched 
hands ; but my poor uncle, only lifting 
up his head for a moment, after a single 
look of recognition let it fall again 
upon that sad resting-place, uttering, 
in a half smothered voice—* Here 
Frank ! here lies my Rose.’ 

‘* Sacred be the remembrance of his 
sorrows. The light of his life was in. 
deed for ever quenched ; but only that 
a heavenly day-spring might dawn 
upon the darkened horizon. The 
bereaved father bowed his head with- 
out a murmur to the Almighty will. 
‘I am a sinful man, O Lord!’ was 
his first heart-wrung cry when the 
stroke fell that made him childless ; 
and when the sharp agony had passed 
away, giving place to that calm abid- 
ing sorrow which hearkens childlike 
to ‘the still small voice,’ he roused 
himself to support his more feeble 


-partner—the far more pitiable parent 


of their lost darling, for she, poor wo- 
man! wept on unceasingly, mourning 
‘as one who would not be comforted ;’ 
and, broken in heart and constitution, 
followed her daughter within the 
twelve months to the vault of the De 
Beauvoirs. There also, with those so 
dear to him in life, my good uncle has 
long rested; but he survived them 
many years, living to the utmost verge 
of man’s ‘ fourscore years and ten ;’ 
living no useless life of unavailing 
sorrow or worldly forgetfulness, but ” 
so ‘redeeming the time,’ still added 
to his days ; so enduring the ‘ chasten- 
ing of the Lord,’ that, though his 
dying eyes were closed by no dear 
filial hand, the holy dew of orphans’ 
tears, of the ‘ fatherless and the wi- 
dow,’ fell upon his grave; and a few 
hours before his spirit departed, grasp- 
ing the hands of the beloved brother, 
the life-long friend, the faithful coun- 
sellor (faithful to the last) who had 
just administered to him ‘the cup of 
salvation,’ he breathed out his deeply 
grateful assurance, that it was ‘ good 
for him to have been afflicted,’ that 
‘the desire of his eyes’ had been re- 
moved from him in mercy, that 

* God, to save the father, took the child.’ ” 
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GTHER PAROCHIALS, AND EXTRA PAROCHIALS. 


IN A LETTER FROM A CURATE TO HIS FRIEND. 


You tell me, my dear Eusebius, that 
my parochials amuse you, and in some 
degree relieve the weariness of mind 
which you attribute to your uncertain 
and broken views; but which I verily 
believe to have arisen from one of 
those utter failures that your over- 
strained energy so often experiences. 
Confess it.—You have been deluded 
by others, or by yourself. Your wit 
has either been inconvenicnt, or, in 
your gentlest sympathies, you have 
been too sanguine, or perhaps disgust- 
ed for a time, or at least disappointed. 
Your weariness is but temporary ; it is 
a state in which you cannot long con- 
tinue. The sweet and bitter food 
of melancholy” will still turn to mer- 
riment in such a heart as yours, which, 
refreshed by whatever it receives, will 
take new life, and leap and bound in 
thankfulness for every good, and in 
ardent desire to remedy every evil. 

Your letter, Eusebius, found me in 
« Araby the Blest,” and thence have 
I hastened to answer it; but as that 
place is ‘extra parochial,” I should 
tell you somewhat of its ‘ where- 
about,” and how you may reach it.— 
It is far away in the “Land of 
Dreams ;" the conveyance of the most 
simple invention, and most delightful 
in application. A soft-cushioned chair 
of Merlin, or any other enchanter, 
after the smallest taste of the divine 
** Nepenthes,” with just turning the 
screw*to the most delectable position, 
will take you there with a velocity and 
imperceptible motion unknown even to 
our modern locomotive engines. So 
was the Princess of China conveyed 
to Prince Camaralzaman with incon- 
ceivable swiftness. There was I cast 
upon a sweeter herbage than ever paid 
tithe or fatted bullocks, when the 
sudden announcement of your letter 
broke the spell and I was disenchanted. 
No longer the hero, I thought I some- 
what resembled the translator of those 
beautiful tales, Mons. Galland, who, 
after his work spend, was constant- 
ly aroused from his sleep in the dead 
of night by bands of boys and girls 
under his window, crying, “ Mons. 
Galland, if you are not asleep, tell us 
one of those pretty stories,” Your 


letter contains a similar request for 
my parish anecdotes. Now, I must 
be very cautious what I write, since 
you publish my letters—and yet how 
odious, my dear Eusebius, is the word 
“cautious!” Can I write to you and 
be cautious? Caution is a cold, hypo- 
critical, designing knave—a malicious 
go-between, breaking friendships and 
hearts—a paltry huckster of words 
and deeds, weighing the human affec- 
tions in his cheating scales, and turn- 
ing them into “ smail-change.” Then 
you tell me, that there are who charge 
me with levity. Oh they are of the 
doleful family, who speak evil of the 
sun when he edges his dark clouds 
with light. Bless their innocent hearts, 
they sit moaning in twilight, sad and 
watchful lest the corners of their 
mouths should relax into the sin of 
smiling. Levity indeed! and what 
then will become of my dear, kind- 
hearted Eusebius, if ever again should 
be established the inquisition of sober. 
ness? I tremble for every bone in 
your body that would have to pay the 
penalty of the laughter of your lips, 
and of the very mirth of your heart. 
Who abhors levity, that badge of the 
unfeeling and wicked, more than you 
orI do? They who paint from na- 
ture must not omit the lighter parts ; 
the sunshine flickering upon the very 
verge, and often into the very depth 
of shade, makes that shade more awful 
—as the lighter and sweeter touches 
but deepen the tragedy. If I have 
put mockery upon sorrow, or broken 
in upon any sanctity with irreverence, 
I have indeed been guilty of levity, 
and my pen has belied every feeling 
within me. No—there is no levit 

where there is no evil. But suspi- 
cion ever looks through the spectacles 
of caution. Oh the narrow mind of 
this liberal world! I verily believe that 
there are whole assemblies, and solemn 
ones too, where wicked gravity, that 
shall have just come from deeds selfish 
and malignant, may be admitted witha 
salutation; and innocent mirth, that 
shall have come from acts of sympathy, 
and relief of the wrongsthat wickedness 
hath done, may be rejected, and pass- 
ed over to the headle for a whipping. 
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Others again, you tell me, say that 
it is easy enough to pass off my inven- 
tions for parochial incidents which 
never happened. But, depend upon 
it, those who say this never tried to 
invent, or they would not find it so 
very easy. You know that the talent 
of invention is a gift to which I can 
lay no claim. Few are they whom 
we have much reason to suspect of this 
power. It implies a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the world, with the 
secret workings of men’s minds, and 
a tact to trace those workings through 
the intricacies of scarcely observable 
actions, and such as separately the 
observer may have little natural re- 
lish for noting ; it implies a quick and 
ready judgment, a nice feeling, and 
what the poets call “ a rich vein;” 
and where all these are found, the 
possessor is really gifted. Such, per- 
haps, was our good old country gen- 
tleman and neighbour D » who 
told his anecdotes so inimitably, that, 
marvellous as some of them were, they 
were never doubted when told; and 
even now, we can but be said to waver 
between doubt and certainty of their 
truth. Se non é vero é ben trova- 
to”’ never could be better applied than 
to his delightful narration. When 
his stories were humorous, which 
they mostly were, every person pre- 
sent was either in laughter, or with 
difficulty restrained himself that he 
might listen and not lose a word, for 
the choice of his words was admirable, 
while he himself, with his hands under 
the table, avoiding all action, seemed 
alone unmoved. His very seriousness 
and simplicity were consummate art. 
For, being a man of great elegance of 
manners, and one who had mixed in 
the best society in town, he would, in 
his narration, throw himself so into 
country manners and dialect, that had 
you first become acquainted with him 
while telling one of his stories, you 
would never have suspected him of 
being what he was, and therein was the 
charm:; for there seemed to be no- 
thing of himself in aught he related. 
As the old masters, by a strange and 
somewhat severe representation of ex- 
ternal nature, throw back the mind of 
the spectator into the fabulous ages 
whose improbable tales they represent, 
so would he, by the simplicity of his 
manner of narration and language, 
throw your judgment into bis own 
ideal, and cheat you out of your dis- 
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position to scrutiny. And what he 
told, ever so naturally arose from cir- 
cumstances or conversation, that you 
never could entertain an idea of pre- 
meditation and preparation. The 
last time I saw the worthy, excellent 
old gentleman, he gave a specimen of 
his genius. I cannot do justice to his 
language, nor to his manner, but I 
recollect the story he told. It was at 
the house of a sick lady, a relative, 
who asked him, somewhat playfully, 
to tell her something to amuse her. 
He took up the newspaper, which was 
lying on the table, and carelessly run- 
ning his eyes over it, he read the an- 
nouncement of a subscription ball at 
the little town of T . © Ah now,” 
quoth he, ‘ball at T——; well now, 
balls, cousin, ain't at all like what they 
used tobe. Now, I’m told, they keep’em 
up till three and four o’clock in the 
morning. There, I wonder the young 
people don’t tire—but, cousin Mary, I 
hear now they only walk through some 
vagary figures, with French names ; 
but in my younger days they used to 
dance, and then you know, Mary; 
they couldn’t keep it up as they do 
now—and then there were no chape- 
rons, and mothers used to take their 
daughters and sit on the back seats, 
and there was much talk about good 
complexions and early hours in those 
days, so that it was a law that the ball 
should be over at eleven o’clock; and 
not a stroke of their fiddles would the 
musicians strike after that hour. Well, 
it’s a many years ago I was at a ball 
at this very town of T , and there 
were the beautifulest couple that eyes 
ever beheld. They didn’t seem to 
know any thing of each other—but 
people couldn’t help looking at one 
and then at the other; and every body 
seemed to say how they should like to 
see ’em dance together. So, seeing 
the general wish was so strong, some- 
body introduces them to each other, 
and up they stand together. Then, 
Mary, to be sure, all eyes were on 
them, and very bashful they looked, 
and both so beautiful—and just, you 
see, as they were going to dance down, 
the fiddles stopped. Then was general 
confusion—one pulls out his watch, 
and another pulls out his watch and 
takes it to the musicians, and tells them 
time isn’t up. The musicians say ‘tis 
—I want twenty minutes to it, says an~ 
other, and then turning to the hand- 
some young _— And what are 
c 
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ou?’ upon which the beautiful youn 
man, cousin Mary, drops down on his 
knees, and says, ‘I’m the Barber of 
Bampton, and, let me off this time, 
gentlemen, and I'll never do so no 
m ore.’ ” 

I wish, Eusebius, you had both 
heard and seen the ald gentleman 
when he told this story. He hada 
vast fund of them, and they were al- 
ways appropriate. I remember, in 
my younger days, a ridiculous inci- 
dent enough at a ball. It was when 
there were city balls at F . A 
little gentleman, who stammered ex- 
ceedingly, and was not quite as sober 
as he should have been, came tum- 
bling and floundering into the midst 
of the ball-room, dragging with him 
by the collar a well-dressed, timid- 
looking gentleman, whose reluctance 
to appear was very evident. 

* Si-si-sir,” said the little gentle- 
man, ‘¢ yo-yo-you have tr-tr-trod up- 
up-on my t-t-t-toe, and you-you-you 
shall f-f-fight me, o-o-or m-make an 
ap-apo-lo-gy.” 

«‘ I assure you, sir,” said the 
other. 

«“ T d-don’t d-d-d-doubt y-your ass- 
assurance, sir; but yo-you sh-shall 
f-fight me.” 

“ But, sir, I assure you I,” with a 
low voice and deprecating tone, “ I’m, 
I’m—the waiter.” 

Upon this announcement the little 
gentleman, sensible of the contempt- 
ible figure he must cut, and in the 
utmost chagrin and contempt, gave 
his supposed antagonist a push and a 
kick, throwing’ himself back at the 
same time as if he had come in con- 
tact with an asp; and in so doing, 
he lost his balance, and could not 
rise again from the ground, and had 
the additional mortification of being 
picked up by the waiter. 

You will think it time, my dear Eu- 
sebius, to interpose, and say what has 
all this to do with parochials? No- 
thing, or every thing. Let me chat 
with you as I please, and never mind 
the title. I will endeavour to keep 
myself at home ; but if I do happen 
to stray out of my own parish, do not 
thrust me back too rudely, as the 
Quaker did the enemy who boarded 

. the ship he was in. To be sure it 
..Jwas not lawful for him to fight; but 
~he took a handspike, and, with a pret- 
ty home-thrust, cried,—‘“ Friend, 
keep thee in thy own ship.” So will 








ship. 

And here I am reminded of a little 

aig bluster, about himself and 

is ship, of a captain in the navy, 
who was my near neighbour. Hi 
had told the circumstance, I venture 
to say, a hundred times, I had heard 
it more than once before I made the 
least suggestion upon it. 

«* When I was appointed,” said he, 
“to his Majesty's ship the + 
(the only one to which he ever was 
appointed, by the ys “ T called wu 
the men, and said, Ho, you ae 
hear a bad character of ye all. It’sa 
custom in the navy to forgive the first 
offence ; but T'll flog for the second 
as sure as you are alive, and now go 
about your business.”’ 

At length I did make a suggestion, 
by enquiring, “ How many men, 
Captain P., had you in your ship?” 

I forget the number he mentioned ; 
but we will suppose it to be three 
hundred. 

«* What!” I added; “ three hun- 
dred? Why, three hundred first of- 
fences are enough to sink the finest 
ship in the navy.” 

‘‘ Egad,” said he, “ that’s true; I 
never thought of that.” 

So, ever after, and, indeed, it was 
scarcely a week before, at his own 
table, and in my presence, he told the 
anecdote of himself with some altera- 
tion. Itran thus :— 

«* You rascals, I hear a bad charac- 
ter of ye all. Mind, I never forgive 
a first offence; for there are three 
hundred of you, and three hundred 
first offences are enough to sink the 
finest ship in the service.” 

How strange it is that there should 
have been a total forgetfulness of the 
termination of the original anecdote, 
and of the source from which it had 
acquired its improvement! It is the 
more strange, because those were pre- 
sent who had heard my suggestion ; 
and certainly they did look very sig- 
nificantly at me and each other. The 
only person gifted with forgetfulness 
was the very. one who should have 
remembered. It has often been said 
that people tell things that are not 
true, till they believe them ; but here 
was an oblivion of what had for years 
and a hundred times been repeated, 
and an adoption from thenceforth of 
an entire new version. The fact is, 


it is self-love that makes those addict- 
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ed to it novelists of themselves. They 
scarcely know that they are telling 
untruths; the habit of magnifying 
their hero, and dressing him up with 
every conceivable virtue, as it makes 
them, as they verily believe, dupe 
others, so, in time, makes them dupe 
themselves. This gentleman, for a 
captain in the navy, was somewhat 
ignorant. His sayings, as well as 
doings, would have formed amusing 
memorabilia. 

I recollect an after-dinner discus- 
sion, on the usual topics of the day, at 
which a neighbouring squire was pre- 
sent, who fearlessly dashed at every 
thing in conversation, however igno- 
rant he might be, 

Squire. “ What do you think, 
captain, of Captain Parry’s expedi- 
tion to the North Pole?” 

Captain, “I don’t know what to 
think of it,” 

“* There's a new way to India 
found out, isn’t there?’ said one at 
the bottom of the table. 

“ They'd better go the old way,” 
said the Squire. 

‘© Which is the old way ?” said the 
voice again, from the bottom of the 
table. 

Squire. “ The old way? Why, 
the north-west passage, to be sure.” 

Captain. “* For my part, I think 
there’s a great deal yet to be found 


out; for I don’t think the Atalantic | 


has been half exploded.” 

The Squire, in the course of the 
evening, told an abominable bouncer, 

‘* | was riding my favourite chest- 
nut horse,” said he, * from 
when I met the Bishop of 
The Bishop and I were always good 
friends. So he stops the carriage, 
and looks out of the window, and says 
he, ‘ How d’ye do? ByG » Dick 
T., that’s a d d fine horse you're 
upon.’ ” 

It is quite inconceivable that a man 
in these our civilized times should 
fasten such a speech upon a bishop, 
You'will judge, from this specimen, 
that our society was not very refined, 

The most fit men are not always 
the churchwardens. We had one 
who commanded the parish with an 
iron rule. He, for years, held his 
office, and took the vestry by storm, 
It was a great fault with him, that he 
could not bear an equal, and was ever 
jealous of the “ parson” (such he al- 
ways called him), because his situation 
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and character in the parish naturally 
enough gave some authority and re- 
spect, His first object, on a new 
clergyman’s taking possession, was to 
bring him down in general estima- 
tion a grade or two below his own 
level. I really think he would have 
maintained him in that position if 
quietly taken, and subordination to 
himself were both real and manifest, 
Often have I thought of you, my dear 
Eusebius, You would have driven 
him out of his senses, or he would 
have driven you. It would have been 
strange work between you; and sure 
I am you would sadly have suffered 
one way or another from his under- 
plots. The first visit I made to the 
parish, before my commencing resi- 
dence, would, had it happened to you, 
have made an instant breach. He 
received me with a degree of hearti~ 
ness which promised well, On my 
return to the town of T: » he went 
part of the way in the chaise with me, 
I admired his complaisance, and was 
disposed to be very agreeable, till I 
discovered the motive of his accom- 
panying me was to make an impres- 
sion ; and it did, but not, I think, the 
one he intended.. When we reached 
a part of the road that was interseeted 
by a parish lane, he pointed to a par- 
ticular spot, and said, “ It was just 
there that I shook this stick over your 
predecessor’s shoulders.”’ I fear, Eu- 
sebius, you; in your indiseretion, 
would have replied, * And it is just 
in this place that I will hold my 
cudgel over yours.” But I do not 
think the peace would haye been 
broken. One of the first vestry 
meetings I attended, he took the 
chair; and when I expressed an opi- 
nion on some subject or other at va- 
riance with his, he looked ineffable 
contempt, and told both me and the 
parishioners that I was but the curate. 
It cannot be supposed that the influ- 
ence of such a person could be pro- 
ductive of any good in the parish. - It- 
is a remarkable fact, that during his 
sway nearly every voter radi-~ 
cally ; and, now that he is not there, 
why nearly all are Conservative. In 
this instance I was unfortunate, | 
believe the gentry generally are most 
willing to co-operate with the elergy- 
man; and where this good feeling 
exists, as it should, nt, Pa ee most 
, it does exist, it will a very 
Pficult thing for the Levellera to 
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eradicate the respect, both for gentry 
and clergy, which “er happily cha- 
racterises our rural population. I 
think the young clergy, as well as 
yourself, my dear Eusebius, should 
know, before you take charge of pa- 
rishes, that “ all is not gold that glit- 
ters; that you may come in contact 
with very disagreeable people in the 
persons of gentry overseers and 
churchwardens ; and, too often, they 
are to be encountered without any 
probation, any experience. Neither 
classic literature, nor the logic of our 
universities, will do much to appease 
an angry churchwarden. I know, 
by the by, Eusebius, a parish where 
the coincidence of names of the parish 
officers would have pleased you infi- 
nitely. The two churchwardens were 
Homer and Milton. The most dig- 
nified churchwarden on record was, 
perhaps, good old George III. The 
old Greek would have made a tho- 
rough church-and-king-man, and 
might have been trusted with the 
keys of the vestry. Milton would 
have required an eye upon him ; but 
he was a fine old fellow, and had he 
lived in those days, would not have 
been for pulling down the Establish- 
ment. 

As you insist upon my giving you 
another paper on parochials, Euse- 
bius, I must refer to my journal ; but 
as I have little time to look it over 
carefully and select, you must take 
what comes to hand. Here is a very 
strange liberty the first week of my 
being in the parish. I had attended 
a vestry meeting, and was nearly the 
last leaving the church, when a grave, 
nay, austere-looking man, of a very 
bilious aspect, dressed entirely in 
black, but rather shabby, thus ad- 
dressed me :— 

* Sir, you are, I believe, the cler- 
gyman ?” 

« Tam.” 

« Then, sir, I have to tell you that 
you are a blind watchman, ignorant— 
a dumb dog, that cannot bark, sleep- 
ing, lying down, given to slumber.”’ 

I found he had been a tradesman at the 
little town of T. » had been unfor- 
tunate, was unquestionably half-crazy, 
had taken to itinerant preaching, and 
considered himself a special messen- 
ger to the clergy. Poor fellow! I 
never saw him afterwards. 

The following is an extract. My 
comment shall follow it. 








« I am just come from visitin, 
poor Peter D. (a labouring man). 
have no doubt he has by this time 
breathed his last. It is extraordinary 
that, in all my visits, I have never 
seen his wife attending him. I de. 
sired her to be sent for if she would 
see him alive. She was at work at 
farmer M.’s. I met her just now in 
the lane. There certainly was some- 
thing odd abouther. She was hurry- 
ing on a little girl, her child, by her 
side, the one that we have often no- 
ticed as so pretty. I stopped the wo. 
man, as I suspected it was Peter's 
wife ; but could not tell for certain, it 
is so dark, and the lantern she ecar- 
ried only showed the child’s face. 
Her hurried manner struck me, for it 
was not that of anxiety ; and as I did 
not detain her long, she went on has- 
tening, with her head down, and mut- 
teringly scolding the child, and in 
rather a harsh voice. There is some- 
thing here that is not affection—she 
will find her husband no more.” I 
was right in my conjecture; it is a 
melancholy and odious tale.. That 
beautiful child was not her husband’s. 
It seems they had been brought into 
the parish by Farmer M., who had 
purchased an estate and was supposed 
to be rich. Immediately after her hus- 
band’s death, she went to live with 
Farmer M. nominally as his servant, 
but she soon began to assume more 
consequence, and was much better clad 
than became that situation, and she was 
not a young woman. Contrary to all 
—, Farmer M. got into diffi- 
culties and was arrested, when it turned 
out that he had made a, deed of gift to 
that child, of something considerable, 
by which his creditors were the suf- 
ferers. Farmer M. went to prison, 
but the woman, without any known 
means, looked sleek, and her children 
well fed and clothed. After a time 
they all left the parish, and I had little 
wish to make further enquiry about 
them. 

There must be constitutional happi- 
ness—we do now and then meet with 
a person,— 

* In quem manca ruit semper fortuna.’ 


Such an one was poor old Farmer 
W. If misery and he had been bed- 
fellows, he did not sleep the less sound- 
ly. I call him Farmer, poor fellow, 
though he rented but six or seven 
acres. He was the hardest-working 
man I ever met with, but somehow or 
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other was always behind hand. [ al- 

ways thought him honest, and believe 

he would not willingly have injured liv- 

ing creature in any way. He was old, 

infirm, had lost some two or three of 
his fingers, and lived in such a house! 

It let in the rain upon him in his bed ; 

it was in danger of tumbling down 

upon him every high wind—indeed, 

part did fall in ; he only retired to the 

other part, as would the bravest gene- 

ral to his innermost fortress, waiting 

with patient fortitude the elements and 
the enemy to turn him out. Alas! 

poor Farmer W.’s enemy was death. 

He was only ill about a week—the day 

before he died he knew his fate—it 
was the only time that any thing in 
the shape of lamentation ever escaped 
him. ‘I be indeed very sorry to die, 
for it’s a pleasant world surely.” A 
pleasant world! Had he lived a week 
he would have been in a prison—but 
that would have been scarcely worse 
than his own house. A_ pleasant 
world! Hear this, you that with « all 
appliances and means to boot,” know 
not how to pass one happy hour, vic- 
tims of abundance and unthankfulness. 

A pleasant world! The poor old man 
had never been married; and it was 
whimsical enough, but his happiness 
was absolutely envied by another. We 
had in our house an old woman, a 
cook: it was not more than ten days 
or a fortnight before his death that he 
came to me upon the subject ; she had 
sent him a love-letter. I wish I had 
copied it, or kept the original, for, in- 
deed, he was willing enough to trans- 
fer it; it was areal curiosity. This 
might have been the last trial of his 
patience ; but he would, I verily be- 
lieve, have borne that. She was an 
elderly virago, and soon after this gave 
as fair a specimen as Dido, though not 
by dying, of “ Furens quid femina 
possit.” I suppose her passion had 
become known, and the servants had 
bantered her upon the subject, as I saw 
her one day in the passage, with dis- 
hevelled hair and bare arms, fighting 
lustily with my man-servant. I thought 
I never saw a better Alecto without 
the necessity of dressing for the cha- 
racter. Poor Farmer W., had his evil 
fortune, out_of spite for his imperturb- 
able happiness, victimized him to her 
tender affections, it would have been 
like the sacrifice of the ancients, “ A 
lamb to the Tempests.” Excusing the 
gender, “ Tempestatibus agnam.” 
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I fear, Eusebius, you would for the 
moment have forgotten your clerical 
gravity and peace-making ; would have 
clapped your hands at the sport, for- 
getting that the man’s face was under- 
going no common mauling. I do not 
think the man would have objected to 
have seen the suffering transferred to 
yourself, Eusebius. For, not long af- 
terwards, he was not unwilling to put 
me forward in the post of danger. I 
was returning one night from dining 
with a brother clergyman at some dis- 
tance; we were going at a consider- 
able pace, probably nine or ten miles 
the hour; we had lamps, and the man 
was sitting by my side. On turning 
from a by into the high road, the 
lamps threw a light into the hedge, 
which had a dry ditch, and in this 
were three or four stout-looking fel- 
lows, dressed as sailors, with horse 
pistols. . I saw most distinctly two 
aimed at us,; and I could not help 
saying to the man, “ We shall have it 
directly,”” upon which he ducked down 
his head, that I might receive the 
whole charge. Perhaps he thought 
he had had enough in my service. I 
should rather think the men were 
smugglers, and that a cottage near the 
turn of the road was their depositary ; 
and it is not improbable they took us 
for excisemen. But there certainly 
was a highway robbery that night not 
many miles from that place. 

Here I see my journal records an 
occurrence that made me very merry, 
and a foolish man very angry. Iwas 
sitting one day alone in my study, 
when a genteel-looking young man, 
who had come on horseback, was 
ushered in. He had a good address, 
and presented me a paper, which he 
told me he wished to have explained— 
it was a prescription—and for me. 
He told me it had been scrutinized in 
every shop in the town of T » but 
nobody could make any thing of it. 

That his master had desired him to 
hire a horse, and bring it tome. He 
added that he had served many years in 
London in a very extensive concern, 
but he really had never seen so unin- 
telligible a prescription. I took it— 
looked at it—and thought I knew the 
writing, and went to look for a youth, 
a great wag, who then made one of my 
family. I shook my head, and gave 
it to him. He coloured a little, then 
burst into a laugh, and confessed that 
he was the physician. It appeared that 
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the village huckster was desirous of 


extending his business, and having in 
his shop a smart youth, his nephew, 
thought he might, by a little study, 
acquire the art of dispensing medi- 
cines. For this‘purpose the youth of 
the shop told his prospects to the 
oung scholar, and begged a broken 
Dictionary, and consulted him upon 
names to put upon his jars. And I 
doubt not such a wilful jumble was 
made of it as would have puzzled Hip- 
ocrates. Upon this slender stock of 
baowlelxe, or rather mass of purposely 
accummulated ignorance, at the insti- 
ation of the scholar wag and his 
Dictionary, the dispensing of medi- 
eines was formally announced in yel- 
low gilt imitation letters, on a board, 
under the usual enumeration of a vil- 
lage huckster’s dealings. The scholar 
now thought it time to put the acquir- 
ed knowledge to the test. He, there- 
fore, made out a pretended prescrip- 
tion, and very well it was done; and 
the more to disguise the matter, word- 
ed it as iffrom a Quaker physician. I 
need not say there were impossible in- 
redients, in words, in short, that 
ooked very like something. Thus 
prepared with the prescription, he put 
on a very grave face, and proceeding 
to the huckster’s, stated with some ap- 
— of anxiety that I had been 
ken very ill, and that was to be made 
up immediately. The new Professor 
oF Dispensing took it, and was puzzled, 
but dared not show his ignorance. 
“How soon will it be ready?” 
quoth the scholar. 
“ Oh, sir” (with some hesitation), 
“ in about an hour.” 
“ You are sure, then, you have the 
ingredients ? ”’ 
“ O yes, sir.” 
“ All?” 
« Yes, sir,” reading. 
“ Have you got that?” said the 
scholar, catching up a word. 
“ Not exactly, sir,” said the youth ; 
* but something that will do as well.” 
*¢ Make as much haste as you can,” 
said the scholar ; “ and be ‘sure you're 
correct, for it’s a matter of life and 
death.” Thus saying, he left the 


me 

@ professor of medicine makes 
the best of his way to the town of 
T——, to have the prescription made 
up, and great was his astonishment to 
find all the druggists as ignorant as 
himself. It was then upon a consul- 





[June, 
tation of druggists that the confidential 
shopman was sent out to me for ex- 
planation. 

On my return to the study, I told 
the whole affair, and could not help 


laughing as I told it. But it made 
the bustling huckster, haberdasher, 
and dispenser of medicines extremely 
wroth. He came to me with a face 
of great importance—“ How should 
he treat the matter?” 

“ Laugh at it,” said I, “ and give 
over the dispensing of medicines.” 
This was only adding fuel to fire. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ it is a serious of- 
fence—guilty of forgery, sir.” 

«© Well, then,” said I, « will you 
transport or hang? Go home, my good 
man, and learn to bear a joke, and to 
forgive youth for a little folly, though 
you may be the sufferer, and I think 
you may be very thankful that you are 
not a judge.” 

This was the very man who, as 
foreman to the inquest, brought in 

felo de se against the poor lad, who 
hanged himself in a fit of insanity. 

This young scholar was avery great 
wag, a good tempered merry fellow, 
with superabundant spirits, and not an 
atom of real harminhim. You would 
have rejoiced, Eusebius, to have been 
his godfather. I have since learned 
that he used to provoke the farmers as 
they rode by, by running in a canter- 
ing fashion at their sides, and imitating 
the paces of their horses, crying as he 
stopped, “ brown paper, brown paper, 

brown paper ;” and when they drew 
up, and off again, changing the leg, so 
would he change his tune into “ Pota- 
toes, potatoes, potatoes.” They say 
he so admirably adapted his tone, and 
his footing to the animal’s paces, that 
it formed a very ludicrous exhibition. 

Much of the condition of a parish 
may be learned from the state of the 
churchyards. When there is little 
respect for the burial-place of the 
dead, there is but little decency and 
less affection among the living. So- 
ber, ‘industrious habits make homes; 
and homes imply unity and a bond of 
love. Hence the beauty of the ex- 
pression, and of the feeling it inti- 
mates, “ To sleep with their fathers.” 
Some poor families pay the sexton an 
annual fee to trim and keep separate 
the graves of their relatives. Some, 
before death, are very eareful about 
the exact spot where they shall lie, 
and make requests to their survivors 
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concerning the future condition of 
their graves. The separation by death 
is eh g enough, but the desolation and 
grief of it is much lessened by thus 
connecting, by a continual care, the 
living and the dead. A parish of dis- 
orderly habits will show its character 
in the disregard of the dead. ll is 
for the living, and for self. It augurs 
very ill of the feelings of a population 
where you see bones uncovered, rank 
weeds, and too often a pig in the 
churchyard. It shows that the ale- 
house is more frequented than the 
church. The neatness, and even beau- 
ty of the churthyards in many parts of 
Wales is very striking—flowers are not 
only strewed over the graves, but they 
are made to grow there, and cherished, 
and loved, and visited, as exhibiting, 
and offering to the affections some- 
thing of life both pleasing and beauti- 
ful, springing from, and, as it were, 
partaking of the bodies of the dead. 
A due care for the dead surely mani- 
fests a due care for the living. Life 
itself is there most valued, where the 
care is continued to the departed. I 
do not speak of a mere superstition of 
rites, nor even of places; ignorance 
and pride may originate this, but of 
the connecting decencies of life and 
death. In too many parts of Ireland 
life is little pam valued, but no 
where is more superstition about 
burial-places, and the rites of deposit- 
ing the dead; and this is kept up by 
the priests, whose gain it is ; but when 
the dead are deposited, little more is 
thought of their bodies and bones, and 
in many instances it is as much as you 
can say that they are deposited, for 
they are barely covered. I remember, 
in the neighbourhood of Cork, step- 
ping over a stile into the coffin of a 
child. This could not happen with 
us. It is very shocking to observe the 
vast ceremony, the procession, and the 
howling, and the carrying the body 
superstitiously round certain places, 
and heaping up stones where they rest, 
and then to note the total unconcern 
about them afterwards. Their old 
burial-places are hideous to behold ; 
there is no attempt to keep the bones 
in the earth—skulls indeed often, fill 
the places of fallen stones in a wall ; 
but there they seem placed as if they 
had never partaken of humanity. I 
once strongly felt disgust, in sketching 
among the mountains and lakes of 
illarney. Mucruss Abbey, an old 
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ruin, but still a burial-place, was bad 

enough. The rats running in atid out, 

and all around me, wére quité ftiglit- 

ful: But I never can forget a scene at 

Aghadoe, a little ruined church in the 

mountains, commariding a superb view. 

The ground was strewed with bones 

and skulls. While I was drawing, a 

skull, but a few feet from me, moved 

about to and fro. I looked earnestly 

at the object, it had something living 

in it; I threw a stone, and 4 rat ran 

out from the socket of the skull ; and 

here I saw a pig crunching human 

bones. I left the immediate burial- 

place, and seated myself on a little 

rising ground close by; and while 

there I saw two men, one ori horse- 

back, the other on foot, enter the 

burial-ground ;—the nian on horse. 

back held something before him, hang- 

ing on each side of the horse, 4s wé 

see a butcher carry a calf. 1 was sur- 

prised to find when he alighted that 

it was a human being. It was a mani ; 

he could not stand, and was lifted off 

and supported by the two others. 
They took him, half dragging, half 
lifting him, several times round the 

sacred precincts, stopping at several 

spots, and crossing themselves, and 

making him kneel. At one time, 

while so engaged, the poor sick mian 

appeared to me fo faint, and I thought 

he was dying. Upon this they shook 

him roughly, severely, and in spite 

of his want of animation, proceeded 

to certain rites, After this they threw 

him across the horse, the man mount- 

ed again, and they departed. I sup- 

pose they believed that certain saints ~ 
have been buried in these places, and 
visiting their graves, and performing 
rites, or offering prayers thereat, to be 
the best cure for diseases. hatever 
reverence they may have entertained 
for these particular spots, if is very 
evident there was none whatever for 
the remains of the departed, which 
were lying about, shamefully exposed, 
even for swine fo devour. 

In our churchyard, Eusebius, are 
one or two very old tombs, with all 
trace of letters obliterated; not one 
person in fhe parish can tell whose 
they were, nor to what family they 
belonged. It is surprising that the 
actually legible inscriptions do not go 
very far back. Oh! pride, pride! 
fhe Pyramids themselves are but a 
monument of your marriage with ob- 
livion! Tell me, Eusebius, at what 
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period the village stone-mason became 
the recorder-general of the virtues of 
our parishes? Happy would it be if 
their records told truth. If we might 
believe them, there never was profli- 
gate nor drunkard. When did they 
come in? I ask—there is evidently no 
antiquity about them. The style of 
ornament and the verse are all of one 
age, and we have now nothing but re- 
petitions. At what period in our 
church ornaments did the vices yield 
to the angels? Tomb-stones and 
ceilings are now all angelic. Where 
formerly would have been the deform- 
ed and ugly visages of demons and the 
vices, suspended as it were like scalps 
or trophies hung in token of victory 
obtained over them, we have now but 
winged and smiling cherubims—smil- 
ing, I should say with the exception 
of tomb-stones, where they too often 
weep, and wipe their eyes against their 
white wings, very like pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. All these designs and all 
the verses seem from one head, I will 
not say brain. It is a pity they are 
so vile, for they offer perpetually 
temptation to the wit and mockery of 
the idle, and create a sort of profana- 
tion. When did the dynasty of the 
vices make room for that of child- 
angels? It is strange that, go where 
you will, you see but little variety 
in the compositions. One thing I 
have observed, that there are more 
handsome tomb-stones erected for 
children and young persons generally 
than for older persons—more for 
mothers than for fathers. This is 
curious. They are perhaps more ob- 
jects of admiration to women than to 
men. ‘They make them of more im- 
portance. The great and the learned 
publish memoirs of the dead, and the 
knowledge that they shall have such 
record is often a consolation, or at 
least a subject of congratulation to the 
distinguished dying. The poor have 
nothing but the tomb-stone, and the 
poetry of the stone-mason—poor ho- 
nour, and worse comfort! Yet such as 
it may be, it was offered by a mother 
— Don't be down-hearted, Jocky,” 
said Betty Drew to her lingering boy, 
“don’t be down-hearted, thou shalst 
have the partiest head-stone in all the 
yard, and I'll get thee a vass or’n.” 
What the verse was I will not make a 
mockery by quoting. But the best 
specimen of vulgar poetry I ever met 
with, and the best notion concerning it, 


[J une, 


was in a stage-coach some years ago. 
The manner of the parties would have 


delighted you, Eusebius. You would 
have travelled on with them many a 
mile beyond your place of destination, 
as Coleridge once did, who was travel- 
ling to the city of B to deliver 
lectures which had been announced, 
but meeting with an original character 
in the coach, he went through the city 
where his audience was assembled, 
and passed on far into Wales; so I 
think, Eusebius, your travels would 
have been extended. There was in 
the coach a very respectable-looking 
old man, plainly but neatly dressed, 
wearing a short brown wig. He was 
probably some retired small trades- 
man. He was a native of Salisbury, 
as he told us, and there had probably 
spent his years up to manhood. In 
the coach there happened to be a fel- 
low-townsman, and much was the talk 
about old acquaintances, and enquiries 
of births, deaths, marriages, incidents, 
and fortunes of the inhabitants. “ And 
I wonder very much what’s become,” 
said he, ** of Tom Groves 2” 

“‘Oh! [ remember him well, a was 
a high fellow, and a was a very pretty 
poet; I never shall forget the night 
before a left Salisbury; we met to- 
gether, it was a parting meeting like, 
and a sang a song of xis own making, 
and paid the prettiest compliment to 
Salisbury in’t.” 

I was desirous to learn both the com. 
pliment and the poetry, and asked the 
old gentleman if he could favour us 
with the song. 

“No,” said he, “ I can’t; I don’t re- 
collect more than the last verse, and 
that I shall never forget.” 

“‘ Pray, favour us,” said I. 

‘“* Well, then,” said he, putting him- 
self bolt upright, and assuming an air 
of poetical and affectionate dignity, “it 
was this,— 

** Farewell Salisbury, farewell, 

Farewell Salisbury for ever, 

You've got a church and steeple too, 

Like any knife and fork.” 

Your risible muscles would have: 
been in full activity, Eusebius. 

Now, if you bid me go back to my 
parish, you know I am on the coach, 
and how difficult it is, nay impossible, 
to get down as long as the steeds 
choose to go on, so you must even 
content yourself with such matters as 
a stage-coach affords. A friend ‘was 
writing me the other day who tra- 
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velled not long ago an outside passen- 
ger with O’Connell. There was pre- 
sent a dull English farmer, who spoke 
not too respectfully of the Emerald 
Isle; and asked why the potatoes 
should be so much better there. 

“T'll tell you,” said O’Connell, 
making up his mouth, as the song says, 
« ]’ll tell you, and I’d just advise you 
to follow the plan; we plant boiled po- 
tatoes, and then you see they come up 
hot and ready for eating.” 

I am not certain, added my friend, 
that the farmer did not believe him. 
It is only last week, Eusebius, that, in 
travelling outside a coach, I was much 
amused by a discussion between a 
Manchester spinner or weaver, or 
something of that kind, and a work- 
man at a coach manufactory in the 
neighbourhood. The latter was de- 
cidedly a sot, but then he was a mem- 
ber of the Temperance Society ; the 
other was as sober as a sheep, and was 
a tee-totaller. The temperance man 
took little, but then it was often, for 
it was whenever he could, and certain 
whenever we stopped, and consequent- 
ly was not long a match in argument 
for the tee-totaller. I, therefore, to 
provoke the contest, strongly recom- 
mended the temperance man to be- 
come a tee-totaller. This flattered the 
other, who eyed me shrewdly, then in 
a dialect peculiar to Manchester I sup- 
pose, asked me if I was not myself a 
tee-totaller. I told him no—that I 
had noneed. He argued with me not 
badly, for he was sensible ; but as he 
showed a very narrow bigotry, and I 
thought it belonged more to a class 
than the man, it struck me the more. 
He descanted fluently on the intem- 
perance of the age, and particularly 
among the higher orders, in their pri- 
vate houses. - I have no doubt, what- 
ever, that he thinks nearly every man 
of independent fortune is literally 
drunk every day. He spoke with 
horror of the hampers of wine which 
he saw daily carried to the houses of 
the rich. He seemed to think the 
higher orders and the wealthy were 
particularly marked out for Almighty 
vengeance for this their besetting sin. 
As he spoke of himself as belonging 
to a strict religious society, I remind- 
ed him that wine was not forbidden 
by the scriptures ; that indeed it ap- 
peared to me rather of the nature of 
sin to deny any of God’s bounties, be- 
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how to use without abusing them. 
And his answer showed me at once 
a difficulty that the tee-totallers fall 
into, and I could not but wonder at’ 
the deception and duplicity with which 
I found it overcome. He said that 
the wine mentioned in the Bible was 
not an intoxicating liquor, and that a 
preacher at Manchester had invented 
a similar wine for the use of the sacra- 
ment. 1, however, much admired the 
resolution of the man, and his forti- 
tude in bearing the banter of associ- 
ates, and, travelling as he did many 
miles, the difficulty in his station of 
life of finding welcome quarters. I 
could not help thinking “ ne quid 
nimis” would be as proper a cau- 
tion to the tee-totallers. as to the 
Temperance Society. A very sensi- 
ble elderly gentleman, who, from his 
front seat on the coach, heard our 
conversation, when we descended to 
walk up a steep hill, put the plain 
sense of the matter to him eloquently, 
and much better than I did ; and, as it 
puzzled him, I hope he learned there- 
from a little charity. I once gave 
myself some credit for very quietly 
putting down a noisy turbulent young 
man whom I was travelling with—it 
was during the heats of the Reform 
question. There were three unedu- 
cated men, perhaps of some small 
business at the town of M. ; 
two were good-tempered mirthful 
young men, but the other was the 
orator of the company. He swagger- 
ed very largely, and his gibberish was 
not very uncommon ; but he spoke of 
matters of history, and put them to- 
gether in such a jumble, defying chro- 
nology and all truth, that I could not 
help asking him if he had ever read 
any history. He hesitated; I showed 
him why I thought he never could 
have read any. He admitted he never 
had.# His friends bantered him great- 





ly, though they were of his way of - 


‘thinking, and advised him by all means 
to maintain his principles and opinions, 
but never to tell about them, and never 
to argue again. The man, in a rage, 
bolted off the coach, and said he would 
rather walk the remaining eleven 
miles than sit with any of us, and so 
he did. An elderly man, who had sat 
next to him, and been silent, thanked 
me for defeating the town orator. 
And now, my dear Eusebius, I 
really will draw nearer home, for the 


cause wicked persons did not know~ next hero of my tale, if he be not of 
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my own, shall be of the next parish. 
He was—but let me begin from the 
beginning. On mounting the stage- 
coach I found two very different look- 
ing characters. The one wasa stunt- 
ed, sickly, meagre, feverish -com- 
plexioned man, about thirty years of 
e, a sample of the forced product of 
the isa A population ; the 
other a robust, hale old man, past 
sixty. I should have judged him to 
be an honest industrious farmer, but 
he was in fact nothing more than a 
common labourer ; but he was upon a 
journey of some importance, and had 
on his best. Their very clothes were 
in contrast, and bespoke their charae- 
ters. The one wore black, but shabby, 
of an affectedly genteel cut, redolent 
of the town club and of the fumes of 
the beer shop. The dress of the old 
man was of the old rustic fashion, or 
rather of no fashion at all—plain and 
clean; none but Sabbath suns had 
shone upon it for years, and it bore 
the Sabbath air of truth and honesty, 
marking the outer characterin theinner 
man. The mechanic, when I seated 
myself, resumed the talk, which I can 
readily believe he had had pretty 
much to himself. It was of liberty, of 
tyranny, the oppression of the poor by 
the rich, political economy, and march 
of intellect. 1 contented myself with 
asking him one simple question—If he 
was worse off than his father? He 
couldn't say he was. Upon this the 
old man remarked, that he didn’t 
know much about what had-been said 
of the people and the great oppressing 
them ; but he supposed there always 
was and always would be rich and 
poor, and that an industrious man 
might still do very well, if he would ; 
that he had been a labourer all his life, 
and had brought up a family upon his 
earnings ; that his father was a labour- 
er before him, and Ais father too, and 
he never heard that either father or 
grandfather, or those that were before 
them, were better off than himself. He 
thought what was said in the Psalms 
was very true, and that he was old 
enough to repeat it:—‘“ E have been 
young and now I am old, yet saw I 
never the righteous man forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread.” I was 
delighted with the honest contented 
agriculturist labourer, and directed all 
my attention to him, and I am glad I 
did so » he greatly interested me. Eu- 
‘sebius would have been his sworn 
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friend for life. I asked him why he 
was leaving his native village. He 
gave me the following account—the 
story surely justifies the old man’s 
quotation :—‘“ He had had an onl 

brother, who, when young, was obli- 
ged to leave the parish for the usual 


cause for which, before the new poor - 


laws threw the burden and disgrace 
solely on the mother, so many youn 

and healthy labourers have left their 
homes. Hisbrother went to B . Was 
engaged in various employments, till 
at length he kept a pot-house. He 
married, made money, and had little 
or no intercourse with his relations. 
He had no children. The man died 
suddenly, but as he had left every 
thing he had to his wife, the poor la- 
bourer had nothing but a pair of gloves 
for attending his brother’s funeral, 
and for his walk of upwards of seventy 
miles, and back. One evening when 
he had returned from his labour, and 
was sitting with his wife at his door 
in the village of S » he was sur 
prised by a visit from his brother's 
widow, who had been put down near 
the village by the coach. She was 
very kind to them, and said she was 
come to spend a day or two with them. 
During which time she treated them 
handsomely, and going away, gave 
him a guinea, and a caution not to re- 
ceive any papers that might be sent 
him. He thought this very odd, be- 
eause, during his brother’s life she had 
not taken any notice of them. Very 
soon after this she came again, and 
brought a man with her—it was her 
husband, she was married again, and 
pretended she came to introduce her 
new husband to her friends. But now 
she talked about busy people, and told 
the old man she would be a friend to 
him, but he must on no account re- 
ceive any papers or letters ; and if any 
people should come to him, he had 
better not talk to them. This he 
thought very strange, but the whole 
matter was soonout. There had been 
some delay in finding out where the 
old man lived, and the woman would 
not tell. The fact was this—it is true 
the widow had been left all the pro- 
perty, which at the time of bequeathing 
was in money, and I believe amounted 
to nearly six thousand pounds. Afters 
wards land had been bought therewith, 
and houses built on it, consequently, 
the property being now freehold, the 











ill was ineffective, and the labourer 
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was the heir-at-law. Very soon after 
the man’s death, the carpenter who 
built the houses, hearing that all was 
left to the widow, and not being skill- 
ed in law, or not aware of the actual 
state of the case, thought the widow, 
with some sixteen well-tenanted houses, 
and which he had himself built, would 
be no bad speculation ; and finding 
her, for reasons best known to herself, 
nothing loath, he married her. We 
cannot lament that he had his reward, 
I will not detail, for I do not suffi- 
ciently remember, the many plots and 
contrivances the couple made to retain 
the property ; but the honest lawyer 
who made the will found out the right 
owner, this poor honest labouring man. 
He had been to B once on the 
subject, and believed he was then going 
to take possession of the property, as 
the lawyer had sent for him for that 
purpose. I could not but greatly ad- 
mire the man’s modest temperate views. 
He told me simply, as I questioned 
him how he should live p mes his 
stay at B——, and it was with that 

rudent economy which had been his 
habit, nor did his new fortune set it 
aside. But what pleased me most in 
him was his intention to provide for a 
sister who was not very well off in the 
world. He spoke of her several times 
with affection—said he was glad, for 
her sake, that his sons could do with- 
out help, and may be would be better 
off than they had been as labourers ; 
but if it pleased God to change his 
and their condition, it was not for him 
to dispute it; but his sister was in 
want, and it was a great thing to be en- 
abled to help her. And though his bro- 
ther’s wife had endeavoured to defraud 
him, he spoke of her not only with no 
asperity, but made excuses for her— 
her husband's real intentions, and her 
extraordinary temptation—and said he 
should like to do for her what was 
right. Itis some years since this oc- 
curred. I think I ean yet learn what 
became of the good worthy creature ; 
and I am sure, Eusebius, will not let 
me rest till I do. 

Now, you have seen above why the 
carpenter married, and in my former 
letter I showed you other motives ; last 
week I met with one quite new. I 
went fo visit a poor aged couple who 








were both in bed, and suffering from 


the influenza. I thought it would have 
gone hard with them both, but they 
recovered: and I found the old woman 


alone.” I asked for her husband. He 
was better than herself, and uncom- 
mon Cross. 

** Oh, so much the better,” said I; 
* it’s a sign he’s getting well; and 
you know,” I added, “ you married 
for worse as well as for a 

«‘ I married, to be sure I did,” said 
she; “ but Ino more wanted a hus- 
band than you do; but you see I'd a 
little shop and was up in years, and 
Tom Young lodged here, and was in 
debt to the shop, and wouldn’t pay 
rent, and wouldn’t go out—so I thought 
a man could turn him out, and so I mar- 
tied to turn out Tom Young.” 

I fear I am in great disgrace with 
some very good ladies with whom the 
other day I walked through our vil- 
lage. While they were shocked to see 
some children, as they said, lying about 
in idleness (they were, strictly speak- 
ing, infants, none exceeding six years 
of age), and threatened the parish with 
an infant school, I was delighted with 
the natural education that was going 
on, and, as I doubted not, with the 
equal active growth of mind and body. 
lurged my companions to a little more 
observation. We took several turns, 
and noticed the children, without their 
observing us. We saw many, they 
were near their own homes, and em- 
ployed as children generally are when 
we choose to call them idle ; some were 
heaping up piles of dirt, some enclo- 
sing little circles of their own making 
with stones, some caressing dogs, some 
even fondling pigs; ducks, geese, 
donkeys, and children formed a social 
community in which there appeared a 
good understanding, and, barring that 
ef invention, no very great dissi- 
milarity of tastes. I said they 
were not far from their homes; it 
is true we did not see the tie, or we 
may say the tether (and by them hap- 
pily it was not felt as such) that still 
bound them all to their mother's care. 

They were within hearing, and who 
can doubt that the mother’s watchful- 
ness made that sense acute ? the child- 
ren were sensible of maternal protec- 
tion, and were not both mothers and 
children the better for that? Parental 
solicitude, and infant reliance, are the 
great spring's of affection. Thus that 
best- feeling of our nature was rot dor- 
mant but g. They were inin- 
fantine play with all dumb creatures, 
afid there was fiature’s lesson of hu- 
manity, to love all things. Ignorant 
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even of the very dust of the earth, 
they were enquiring into its properties, 
and learning to apply the very stones 
to use. Nature, again, was bringing 
up these incipient artisans, and teach- 
ing them the use of the best of tools, 
their own hands. Curiosity, our hu- 
man instinct, was busy, but never over- 
worked—they were neither pushed nor 
pinched to keep themselves awake, but 
just when it was required, fell into a 
growing sleep, that nothing could dis- 
turb, when they were laid aside on a 
bit of grass under a wall.  Butthey 
are such dirty things,” said one ; 
“earth dirt, my good lady, may soil 
your silks, but will not hurt their skins ; 
it is congenial, they and you were 
made of it, and will return to it, and 
will not be much the worse for a little 
acquaintance with it now. Flowers 
spring from it, good grows out of it, 
and for ought we know, the beasts that 
roll in it do it from a wise instinct.” 
“Then they make such a noise.” 
«¢ Oh, that is their instinct too—look 
at their chests, how good it is for their 
lungs, and every breath they draw is 
the pure unconfined breath of heaven.” 
« But they might be learning some- 
thing.” ‘ They are learning every 
thing. We dignify systems only by 
the term education. Every thing that 
passes before a child is a part of edu- 
cation ; whatever it sees, hears, feels, 
though there be neither master nor mis- 
tress present to mis-direct the tongue 
to mimicry, and the hands to antics ; 
and then they are happy, that is a 
great gain, a certain gain for the pre- 
sent, and happiness keeps whole and 
sound both healthand temper.” But 
I have seen quite little children, sir, 
taught so much, and made so clever.” 
« Very true, my good lady, you have 
seen what they have learned, but you 
have not seen what they have unlearn- 
ed for the acquirement. You may be 
sure that children may be made to 
learn many things, and to astonish by 
their progress, but it is always at the 
expense of some other power. They 
can but learn, and if, as I believe, they 
are alwayslearning, youare but chang- 


[June, 
ing the objects ; and are you quite sure, 
in so doing, that you furnish the best, 
and that no function of body or mind is 
left sluggish, and hereafter may become 
diseased ? and I believe you will cer. 
tainly destroy the power of self-educa- 
tion by substituting your own, and 
self-education has ever produced the 
greatest men. Besides, you may force 
the appetite and ruin the stomach, by 
constantly overloading it, and do you 
really think the brain a less delicate 
organ? 


Shoe the horse, and shoe the mare, 
But let colt and child 

Go free and wild, 

And both of them go bare, go bare. 


« There is a time for taking up both ; 
a kind mother and tender nature are 
the best teachers for all till six or seven 
years of age, and that is the earliest at 
which they can be brought to school 
with impunity, leaving the good out 
of the question. But you are apt to 
injure the parents too; you remove 
watchfulness from them, and reliance on 
them, from the children, and you make 
both selfish. Strangers relieve the 
mother from maternal care,and children 
are taught to look up to and to admire 
strangers, the very reverse in manner 
from their parents—and then may in 
vain be told from the surest authority, 
‘To honour their father and mother ;’ 
and I think the admirable reason may 
be added, ‘that their days may be 
long in the land,’ for of a truth, this 
forcing hot-bed system tends greatly 
to shorten life. Upon this subject, I 
have met with some very sensible re- 
marks, in a little treatise by an Ame- 
rican, Amariah Brigham, M.D. It 
furnishes some very curious facts, and 
is very well worth the attention of pa- 
rents, and those engaged in the edu- 
cation of children.* ” 
Children, from their earliest age, are 
objects of great interest to me, for they 
move me to wonder and admire. It 
is the state of whose actual feelings 
there can be no record; for the 
grown man remembers. them not. 
None are more mistaken than those 





* I have copied from this treatise a table, taken from a late work of M. Friedlander, 
dedicated to M. Guizot. It must be remembered that education has much engaged the 
attention of the most learned and distinguished men. ‘‘ From the highest antiquity 
we have. this rule,” says M. Friedlander, ‘‘ that mental instruction ought not to com- 
mence before the seventh year.” He gives the following table of hours of rest and 


labour :— 
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who consider children as little men and 
women. ‘They area mystery. Imi- 
tative creatures, they have a power of 
mimicry in common with parrots, and 
may be taught like them to give wise 
answers and yet be no wiser, to be as 
vain and conceited of their pet-good- 
ness and acquirements. Many such 
have I seen who have grown up with 
that in their hearts that the parrot has 
but in his tongue, “ pretty Poll, pretty 
Poll,” wherever. they went, or what- 
ever they did. Once being at P—— 
for a little recreation and sea-air, al- 
ways taking an interest in children, I 
could not resist the temptation that 
offered of walking intoan infant school. 
I afterwards made some imperfect 
notes of the proceedings—they were 
more ridiculous than I can describe, 
for the manner cannot be well given 
in writing. The school was very full, 
the children very small. There was 
present then only one school-mistress 
and two or three visitors to see the 
sight. The children were on raised 
benches, one behind the other. It 


seemed to be thought necessary to 
teach them their te bodily existence 
first, for they had not a limb or joint 
which they were not called upon to 
name and put into antics, and all to 
music, without which hereafter they 
will scarcely be able to use their hands 
or feet. Wesley complained that 
Satan had the best tunes, and vowed 
to take them from him. The female 
teachers at infant schools make the 
same complaint against Love, and have 
no hesitation in robbing Love’s secre- 
tary, Tom Moore ; who certainly would 
not know himself among the new race 
of Cupids. The melody chosen on 
this occasion was, “ Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms,” man- 
ufactured as follows for infant use. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous 
than the antics going on, suiting the 
action to the word, and exhibiting by 
twisting, slapping, turning every nam- 
ed and nameable part of their bodies, 
while they sang, the mistress leading 
off with a look of extraordinary en- 
dearment. 


* Come here, little boys, show your two little hands, 

And your two little feet [a great scuffle here], upon which baby stands, 
Two arms and two elbows, and [with a jerk ] two little wrists ; 

Come bend up your knuckles, and make little fists,” &c. &c. 


Here it went on to hips and other joints, but I do not recollect the lines, till 


‘* Tis the gift of kind heaven for us to enjoy, 
So be thankful to heaven, my dear baby boy.” 


The universal action at the word 
heaven was very extraordinary, all 
their little hands were lifted up, and 
pointing to a corner of the room 
(where were their hats and bonnets), 
and great emphasis was laid on the 
word heaven, and a pause, that all 
might regularly “ shoulder their arms,” 
as the soldier, to show “ how fields 
were won.” The corner was the ob- 
ject of universal direction. Henceforth 
to put a child there must be an idle 
threat ; so there is something “ new 


under the sun.” But what peculiar 
ideas of celestial happiness must the 
urchins have, when hereafter (if such 
naughty books should ever reach their 
hands), they read of the supreme bliss 
of Master John Horner, who, we are 
informed “ sat in a corner eating his 
Christmas pie ;” and it will be long be- 
fore they separate their notion of piety 
from this transaction. Here it must 
be lamented that inexorable rhyme 
inculcated an exclusive creed, both of 
enjoyment and thankfulness. Poor 
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«Tom Moore,” the facetious, the ever 
juvenile, must be again sacrificed to 
the idol of infantism, for the next 
singing bout is from his “ Fly not 
yet.” The infant hopes begin to 
rise, and boys and girls are taught 
to aspire to mutual aid, co-operation, 
and assistance through life, as pro- 
er; ‘ helps-meet” to each other, 
Ae I think, the cautionary com. 
mencement of Moore’s original would 


not have been amiss, though the advice 
is certainly extraordinary as coming 
from him, but being the only of the 
kind, should not have been omitted ; 
“ Fly not yet.” It is true, winged 


Cupids fly early, but it is not just the 
hour ; as yet their views of settlement 
are prospective ; their mistress lead. 
ing off as before, all, either mock- 
pounding, stamping, or washing. 


‘* Years’ hence, perhaps, some of us may be 
A mason good, of high degree,” &c. &e. 


Boys. “‘ We build.” 
Girls. ‘** We wash.” 


Together. ‘* Then, since we both are useful made, 
Let’s try to give each other aid, 
As we are taught to do.” . 


After this compliment to the teacher, 
some of the little ones began to yawn; 
some would have been asleep in two 
moments, but the active teacher rush- 
ed forward to the most somnolent, and 
by a little pushing up, and poking, 
and erying “come, my little dears,” 
hurried them into some new contor- 
tions of learning. But in spite of all 
exertions, some gave up the matter, 
and fell off into most palpable sleep. 
These, as fast as they fell, were tum- 
bled into a large basket, where they 
looked so pretty that the teacher could 
not avoid, in a most pathetic manner, 
showing them to the visitors most 
doatingly, but rather after the manner 
adopted at minor theatres, exclaiming 
with clasped hands, “ Poor little dear 
darlings ;” and now there entered a 
tall and rather slender gentleman in 
black—with a very measured step he 
walked to the middle of the room, and 
there stood as in meditation, There 
was the most benignant expression 
possible in his countenance, particu- 
larly about the mouth; the chin was a 
trifle forward, and the face thrown 
back, so that the highest school 
form should have the fullest advan- 
tage of his encouraging smile. His 
eyes were not so visible, being nearly 
covered by their lids, as if he saw onl 

through his eye-lashes. The Bible 
was under his right arm—his hands 
clasped, and just delicately touching 
his black kerseymeres on the right, the 
right leg being somewhat advanced. 
I should imagine he was studying the 
most affectionate and clear manner of 
address ; for, after a short pause, he 
spoke very slowly, and in a most soft 
and bewitching tone, thus :—** Now, 


are there any yery, very good little 
children who can tell me what was that 
pretty, pretty, pretty text of my ser- 
mon the last Sabbath ?” 

One squeaked out, “from Timothy,” 
then all followed instantly in all the 
ascending scale of infantine voices, in- 
terrupted only by one or two from 
bigger lubberly boys out of their 
places. It might be noted thus, ob- 
serve the squeak ascends as in the 
small pipes of the organ :—“ From 
Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, Timo- 
thy, Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, 
Timothy, Timothy.” 

Here the gentleman interposed— 
** Yes, my good little children, it was 
from Timothy, the 3d chapter, 2d 
epistle to Timothy, ¢ All scripture is 
given by inspiration, &c. and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” Now, it must be manifest, 
that there was not one infant present 
who could possibly understand any 
word whatever of that text; it was 
utterly thrown away upon them. So 
the gentleman proceeds with increased 
affability—““ Now, who is there, my 
good children, who can tell me any 
thing about Timothy,—who is Timo- 
thy ?” 

ais the children squeaked as be- 
fore, the a being very broad, “an 
angel, an angel, an angel, an angel, 
an angel, an angel, an angel.” 

Here the gentleman was some- 
what puzzled himself, and said, with 
hesitation, “ No—yes—not exactly, 
yet we hope all good boys and girls 
will be angels, Timothy was a very, 
very good boy, and now wouldn’t you, 
my dear little children, wish to be like 
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Timothy? Timothy was a very good 
boy, and when he died he went to 
Hea— ; but tell me, where did he go?”’ 

Then the children, as before, their 
hands thrust out towards the corner 
of the room—* Yeven, yeven, yeven, 
yeven, yeven, yeven, yeven |” 

Gentleman, with great solemnity. 
“ Yes, to heaven. Then, whom must 
you obey, if you would go there too?” 

Children, as before,—“ Timothy, 
Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, Timo-, 
thy, Timothy, Timothy, Timothy.” 

Gentleman—* Oh, no, no, no, no; 
not Timothy, my dear children, we 
must obey this”—holding up the Book. 

This is, indeed, wretched inanity ; 
shall Igo on? The poor little chil- 
dren could learn nothing here, but 
might have unlearnt much. Better 
indeed for them to have been with 
their mothers, or with the dog, the 
cat, the pig, or the donkey, or making 
mud pies in the road, or muddling in 
puddles—any thing better than thus 
unhumanizing human creatures. I 
have not the slightest doubt of the 
good intentions of these teachers, but 
I beseech people who encourage these 
things to examine for themselves, and 
turn folly out of the infant school- 
room, if they must have one, 

After the departure of the gentle- 
man, the female teacher resumed her 
official duties, and terminated them in 
a very extraordinary manner. It is 
not usual to see infants in orders—but 
so it was. 

Teacher—* Now which of these 
good little children shall be rewarded 
by reading prayers?” 

«J, I, I, I, I,’ exclaimed several 
voices—a little girl about four years 
of age was chosen. She was lifted to 
kneel on a. chair, in advance of the rest, 
with her hands properly placed to- 
gether bythe teacher. A little boy was 
made to stand at her side to enact the 
clerk, and say amen. What the prayer 
was I have no idea, for the child could 
barely speak—it sounded little better 
than a continued ta, ta, ta, ta,—but 
as the clerk knew when to put in his 
amen, and the children to follow him, 
I dare say it was intelligible to them. 
Now this is positively bad — prayer, 
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him. No matter whether the impulse, 
like the injury, were religvious or poli- 
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which should be taught and exercised 
in humility, and to remedy defects of 
the heart, should never be made the 
reward of vanity or quickness of un- 
derstanding ; no, not even the reward 
of goodness, Prayer necessarily dis- 
claims all merit, consequently all re- 
ward. 

Now, my dear Eusebius, I have 
given you three Parochials, I can give 
you no more. If you are desirous of 
looking more nicely into these matters, 
come and spend a month with me; but 
remember, I cannot put you in au- 
thority, and above all things, be on 
your good behaviour, for there are 

ere many quite wise enough to make 
the silly boy’s answer—you know 
the story—the stately Rector, riding 
through the viliage, with his seryant 
behind him, met silly George in his 
new clothes, and jocularly asked him, 

«‘ Well, George, and who clothes 
you so finely to day ?” 

‘«‘ The same as your honour,” quoth 
George, “the parish.” 

The servant could'nt help laughing. 

** George is rather sharp upon your 
honour.” 

** Go,” said the Rector, “and ask 
him if he will come and live with me; 
I want a fool.” 

John goes, but silly George is a 
match for him too. Looking him up 
in the face, he replies—“ What! art 
thee going away?” 

* No,” said John. 

“Then,” replied poor George, “tell 
thy master the parish can't afford to 
keep dree of us,’ 

Ah! Eusebius, Eusebius, we write 
papers, and make wise remarks, and 
set ourselves up as Judges, and see the 
follies of others more readily than 
their virtues and good intentions, 
which, I doubt not, are many, and 
might perhaps weigh down our own, 
if we did not ourselves hold the scales, 
Here have 1 shown my foolishness to 
you, and you, out of your kindness, to 
the world, Never mind, we shall not 
want many to keep us in countenance. 
It is very true, that “ if all. fools wore 
white caps we should all look like a 
flock of geese.” 

FAREWELL. 
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Tue national rejoicing at the defeat 
of the Westminster Radicals shows, 
to demonstration, what is in the na- 
tional heart. Within our recollection 
no choice of a representative ever 
caused so anxious a suspense for the 
short time during which it was unde- 
cided; certainly no election ever 
brought out, more eagerly, bitterly, 
and scandalously, the whole virulence 
of the revolutionists ; and as certainly 
none ever gave them a more signal 
overthrow. Radicalism had all the 
advantage of the ground; Conserva- 
tism was wholly taken by surprise. 
The faction had coolly prepared all 
their measures ; and their demand of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s resignation was 
merely the result of that preparative. 
His acquiescence was unexpected by 
the majority of his old Westminster 
friends. _ His principles, excepting in 
personal points of aversion to the vul- 
gar insolence of the O’Connell ty- 
ranny, and his extreme disgust for the 
mendicant himself, were scarcely 
known. On the whole, his defiance 
of the faction whom he had so long 
led, was regarded as the sure precur- 
sor of his downfal. 

We have no idea of panegyrizing 
Sir Francis Burdett. For many a 
year we have been compelled to re- 
sist the hasty and hazardous concep- 
‘tions which he propagated through 
the people. Even in his present 
change, we have no more considera- 
tion for the individual than we should 
have for any other man, merely on 
the evidence that his eyes were opened 
at last, that he had abjured his early 
follies, and been made aware, in his 
mature understanding, of the public 
perils which he had laughed at in his 
youth. If the triumph now gained had 
been merely the triumph of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett we should nothave thought 
it worth more congratulation than that 
of the accession of any other vigorous 
mind to the general muster-roll of the 
national cause. 

But we now have Sir Francis Bur- 
dett advocating the permanency of the 
monarchy, the vigour of the laws, the 
subordination of the populace, and the 
integrity of the constitution! In his 
address to his supporters for West- 
minster he applauds them for their 
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exertions in the cause of “ our well- 
established and long proved institu. 
tions, under which,” he adds, “ we 
have enjoyed more real liberty, more 
general prosperity, accumulated more 
reverence in the world, and advanced 
further in the progress of civilisation, 
than ever fell to the lot of any people 
in former times, or is, as he sincerely 
believes, the lot of any other nation in 
the present day!” He loftily pro- 
nounces that the grand object of his 
present struggle is,— to maintain 
those advantages unimpaired, though 
not unimproved ;”’ and concludes by 
protesting against its being considered 
in any degree “ a personal question.” 
No. “ The name or interests of any 
candidate are of no importance com- 
pared with the great cause, which is 
neither more nor less than the preser- 
vation of the laws and the constitution 
of England.” 

It was this declaration which con- 
quered for Sir Francis Burdett, and, 
let our words be marked, in this de- 
claration any man will conquer whom 
his countrymen believe to have ability 
enough to fight their battle in Parlia- 
ment, and sincerity enough to keep 
his faith to the end. We say that there 
is a fund of political virtue and politi- 
cal courage in the heart of England 
which has not been exhausted, how- 
ever it may have been concealed; we 
say that there is scarcely a spot of 
England, however barren to the eye, 
in which there is not a mine of. 8ter- 
ling patriotism underneath. We say 
that the man who casts a despairing 
eye upon the people of England sees 
not, because passion or petulance, ti- 
midity or laziness, raise a mist before 
his eye. The vigour is there, if he 
has but the sense to acknowledge it 
or the heart to glow with it. This is 
human nature, not merely in England, 
but in every nation and age of man- 
kind. There never was an instance 
in history where a confidence in the 
popular virtue was not repaid by a 
sudden display of that virtue. In the 
periods of oppression by an invader, 
in the reign of despotisms, in the op- 
pression of baronial tyrants, in every 
casualty of national annals, the mo- 
ment the avenger exhibited himself a 
kindred multitude started up around 
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him. No matter whether the impulse, 
like the injury, were religious or poli- 
tical, individual wrong or national 
insult, the power of the human heart 
expanded itself at once and rose be- 
fore the eye; the nobility of nature 
vindicated its origin, the nakedness of 
the champion was armed by the sa- 
credness of his cause ; and thus, clothed 
in more than triple steel, he went forth 
to a contest in which principle was 
victory. 

We have thought too little of this 
great and salutary truth of late years. 
When Radicalism raised its outcry, 
and the people were silent in surprise, 
we were too apt to think that they had 
lost the faculty of speech. When 
faction libelled every great establish- 
ment of the state, we seemed to think 
that the nation was incapable of being 
moved by the most imminent con- 
sciousness of danger, or that the Eng- 
lishman had suddenly lost the common 
faculties of self-preservation, and had 
quietly made up his mind to see his 
Church, his laws, his loyalty, and his 
freedom trampled into the dust before 
his face ; that he had suddenly become 
paralyzed in all his senses, and was 
prepared to see his property and his 
children’s property at the mercy of 
revolution ; that he had lost, among 
his other departed senses, the sense of 
ridicule, and could see without scorn 
the baboon tricks and clownish foppe- 
ries of a race of the most vulgar pre- 
tenders to public station, the most 
miserable swindlers of public faith, 
and the most rapacious, selfish, and 
indecent graspers at official emolu- 
ment that ever made public life at 
onee laughable and disgusting. Yet 
all those faculties and feelings were as 
much in existence as ever, and re- 
quired only to be called forth for their 
national display. Our Parliamentary 
guides have thought too little of this ; 
they have looked to Parliament, and 
have forgotten the people ; half a do- 
zen votes, more or less, have shot them 
up from despair to triumph, or plunged 
them down from triumph to despair. 
They were engrossed by the play and 
spurting of the little fountain within, 
while they forgot the quiet expanse and 
resistless flow of the great river which 
fed the fountain without. Themeeting 
at Glasgow might have shown them 
what a response lay in the bosom of the 
neglected oracle. Was Sir Robert Peel 
prepared for the effect which his words 
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instantaneously produced there? We 
say that there is not a province of 
England in which the same call would 
not have produced the same answer ; 
we say that the whole circuit of the ~ 
land is void, that the whole atmos- 
phere is charged, and that the single 
sound of a patriot’s eloquence would 
be echoed and re-echoed by answering 
thunders round the whole horizon. 

In the immediate example, we re- 
gard Sir Francis Burdett’s declara- 
tions as of the very first importance. 
He is the convert of necessity. He, 
indeed, gives his reasons “* upon ecm- 
pulsion.” And what pre-eminent rea- 
sons? The peril of all that we hold 
dear. On what compulsion? The per- 
fect knowledge that nothing but un- 
masking the conspirators can save the 
country. And who is it that thus 
gives us the benefit of his knowledge? 
Perhaps the man who knows best the 
designs, habits, and principles of the 
conspirators. As an individual, he 
must have been incapable of descend- 
ing to conspiracy. But it was utterly 
impossible for the leader of Radical- 
ism for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury to escape at least the occasional 
view of its physiognomy. Like the 
spectators of Catiline in the streets of 
Rome, he must have marked its fero- 
city of gesture, and its gloom of coun- 
tenance, even though he were not ad- 
mitted into the cavern of the conspi- 
racy, and shared the pledge cemented 
with blood against the liberties of the 
land. The distinction between Radi- 
calism as it was and as it is, amounts 
to this, that always wicked, it was 
once weaponless; it is now armed, 
armed by the common enemy of Eng- 
land, Popery—invigorated by the 
O'Connell faction with a strength not 
its own, and actually controlling an 
insulted country through the venality 
of a time-serving Cabinet. It is the 
consciousness of this sudden power 
which has roused the member for 
Westminster into sudden resistance, 
and, we trust, will rouse the country 
into resolution. His error from the 
beginning was that of disregarding 
consequences. With the Parliamen- 
tary men of his party he continually 
upheld the rash conception that when 
evil didnot directly break forth it could 
notexist. With reasoncrs of this order 
precaution is a folly. The serpent’s 
eggs are not to be trampled on, ke- 
cause they are not yet hatched; the 
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clothes of the plague-stricken are not 
to be burned because the whole po- 
pulation is not yet in the grave. But 
these holiday times are past, the feeble 
dynasty of the Greys has given way 
before the rougher sincerity of the 
Republican. If we had a Parliament 

eopled with such men as the Whal- 
eys, Wakleys, and Leaders, we should 
have a revolution in a twelvemonth. 
If Sir Francis Burdett has found out 
his error at last that the country is 
in danger ; that the democracy which 
he so long thought to be a mere lap- 
dog, is a tiger; and that the Jesuit 
faction, which he described as a mere 
gathering of obscure priests and rag- 
ged mendicants, zs a daring, desperate, 
and blood-thirsty conspiracy ; and if, 
upon this conviction, his tongue has 
been loosed, his faculties have been 
awakened, and he has made the first 
use of them to send out to the nation 
a warning voice against the treason, 
what shall we pronounce of the act 
and the doer, but that the one was as 
essential as the other was honour- 
able. 

We take the words of Sir George 
Sinclair on this subject. Sir George 
is one of the stanitlent and most un- 
compromising of the constitutional 
members of the House of Commons ; 
a friend to the Church, the King, and 
the people. In his address, at the 
head of the Westminster deputation, to 
Sir Francis the day before the nomi- 
nation of the candidates, he openly 
pronounced, and accounted for the 
Baronet’s abandonment of all the wild 
partisanship which had once marked 
his career. ‘ There was,” said he, 
“a distinguished man in ancient times, 
to whom many of his countrymen had 
no other’ objection than that he was 
called § The Just,’ and there are many 
persons, Sir Francis, who, on the pre- 
sent occasion, have no other objection 
to offer against you than that you have 
preferred the welfare of your country 
to every consideration of a personal na- 
ture. (Great cheering.) _ You have 
made sacrifices, of all others the most 

‘painful to a generous mind; I mean 
the sacrifice of at least running the 
risk of severing the ties of many an- 
cient regards, cemented through a 
long course of years; because you 
-know that it is impossible for you, 
consistently with the views you enter- 
tained respecting the welfare and hap- 
piness of your country, to support 
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those individuals whom in former 
times you deemed it a duty to stand 
by.” (Great cheering.) 

Sir Francis Burdett, in his reply, 
after some general remarks on the 
election, observed, * Gentlemen, it 
must be obvious to you that, as far as 
I am personally concerned, nothing 
could be more inconvenient, nothing 
in fact could be more personally dis. 
tressing, than to come forward on the 
present occasion. Why, gentlemen, 
I can have no personal object to in. 
duce me to fight this great constitu- 
tional battle. (Cheers.) My motives 
are solely those of a public nature, 
The present is a crisis in England, 
The true friends of the constitution 
are pushed on beyond the limits of ra- 
tional liberty ; they are pushed into a 
dangerous path by a power which 
they would, but cannot control, 4 
power dangerous, most dangerous,’ 
even to themselves. (Cheers.) The 
matter which is at stake is the consti- 
tution. There are at the present mo- 
ment many wild schemes to improve 
the constitution, a constitution of which 
we all know experimentally the value, 
Now, I do not approve of those 
schemes. Gentlemen, there is now 
behind the Government a party more 
powerful than the Government itself. 
Lord Chatham spoke of a power be- 
hind the throne that was greater than 
the throne. But surely we cannot 
help seeing that, however the fact 
may be denied by Ministers, there is a 
power below them—(vehement cheers) 
—a power which is gréater than any 
they possess ; a power which is press- 
ing them on in a course that will lead 
them to consequences which they will 
abhor and detest. (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I think that we are not 
only doing our duty in supporting the 
prerogatives ef the King upon the 
throne, but in maintaining the just 
rights of the privileged orders ; rights 
which were given for the general be. 
nefit, and which, if they are infringed 
in any degree, will be followed by the 
destruction of the very principle upon 
which our constitution is founded. 
We are doing what Ministers them- 
selves ought to thank us for doing; 
that is, we are opposed most determin- 
edly and resolutely to those persons who 
support Ministers from no regard that 
they have for them, nor for any respect 
for their principles or politics ; on the 
contrary, who give them their support 
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because me know they ean take advan- 
tage of their weakness, and make use 
of the Ministers as tools, who imagine 
they are using those men as tools.” 
Now in this man, we have the im- 
ortant instance of an individual forced 
y the strong reason of the thing into 
a total change of his public opinions. 
By this change he has nothing to gain 
but a great deal of obloquy, a great 
deal of trouble, and the certain 
loss of a popularity which he has sus- 
tained for thirty years. With himno 
object of personal ambition can be in 
question. Hedeclares himself against 
the Cabinet in the same breath in 
which he declares against the rabble ; 
he has kicked down the ladder by 
which meaner minds are hourly 
ascending into popular fame and 
public emolument ; and stands at this 
moment excluded from both by his 
voluntary deed. The reason is—that 
danger exists, and he sees the danger 
—that his place in society gives him 
the power of calling to the nation to 
be on its guard, and he has talled ac- 
cordingly. We now take the contrast. 
There is not a man among the present 
Ministers who has not in his time pro- 
nounced the opinions which Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett is now vilified for holding. 
But they have been made Ministers ; 
and from this moment have totally 
changed their language. Have they 
changed their minds? No. The par- 
rot that speaks as the old maid or the 
menial that teaches him, has changed 
his mind as much as any saint or sin- 
ner of the Cabinet, from the somnolent 
piety of Lord Glenelg to the rampant 
bacchanalianism of Lord Melbourne. 
The Premier was a Tory as longas he 
could get any official nest for the lazy 
repose of his principles. Lord John 
Russell was an abhorrer of popular 
innovation as long as his employers 
set their faces against national over- 
throw. The Lords Glenelg and Pal- 
merston having never pretended to 
any principle beyond that of getting 
all they could, and keeping all they 
could get—standing in the market 
with the dignity of a hackney coach 
ready for every man’s hire, and made 
by nature and art, like a negro, for 
drudgery in chains, deprive history of 
its sting. Of those we shall say no- 
thing ; for nothing can'be said but 
that one of them has humbly served 
seven Cabinets, and the other eight, 
and would wear the liveries to receive 
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thinking of any thing deeper than 
the amount oftheir pay. In one of his 
Parliamentary speeches, we have Lord 
Melbourne thus giving his opinion on 
the kind of Government into which 
every hour of his official life is now 
plunging the empire. “In my view 
of the matter, Mr Speaker, the Sultan 
of Constantinople, the Shah of Persia, 
and the Dey of Algiers are subject to 
a more efficient ray joven than 
the leaders of a Democratic As- 
sembly.”—Again. “ Sir, itis a great 
maxim in politics, sanctioned by anti- 
quity, that forms of government are 
often destroyed and changed into those 
most opposite to them, by measures 
which wear the appearance of favour- 
ing, extending, and confirming the 
fundamental principles of such Go- 
vernments. Oligarchies have been 
overthrown by the attempt to reiider 
them more oligarchical, and laws of 
the most democratical tendency have 
produced the ruin of democracies. 
This is an important principle at the 
present moment. It is founded on the 
great moral truth, that excess always 
produces the very evil that it intends 
to shun. My impression is, that the 
real consequence of adopting any mea- 
sure such as is proposed, will be to 
impair the strength of the popular part 
of the constitution.” So much for the 
Tory Lord Melbourne’s notions on 
the necessity of a sweeping Reform, 
exactly the Reform which the Whig 
Minister Lord Melbourne supports, 
with all his might and main, every night 
of the Session. - 
Now let us hear another authority, 
Lord John Russell, while he was yet 
acting in the rear rank of the Whigs, 
and had no hope of being Minister of 
the Radicals. “I beg Sir,” says the 
noble weathercock, “to say, that I do 
not agree with those who oppose all 
and every systemof Reform. I agree 
in the propriety of disfranchising such 
boroughs as are notoriously corrupt, 
and 1 will give my consent to any 
measure which will restrict the dura- 
tion of Parliament to three years. I 
cannot, however, pledge myself to sup- 
porta measure that goes the length of 
proposing an enquiry into the general 
state of the-representation ; because 
such an enquiry is calculated to throw 
a slur upon the representation of the 
country, and to fill the minds of the 
public with vague and indefinite 
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alarms. The Hon. Baronet had com- 
plained that the Reformers were wild 
and visionary theorists, and had called 
on the House to state where those 
wild and visionary theorists were to 
be found. If the Hon. Baronet did 
not know where to find them, he would 
refer him to those persons who had 
advised him during the last Session 
to bring forward his celebrated mo- 
tions for annual Parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage !”” 

Yet in the teeth of these declarations, 
we have the Cabinet supporting the 
wildest visions of those visionaries, 
and the Premierand Lord John dream- 
ing away, iu their revolutionary bed of 
roses, aS heavily as any Barras or 
Hume of them all. We have before 
our eyes the Treasury battalion marched 
down, rank and file, to fight for the 
rankest and most boastful of the demo- 
crats themselves—-Mr Leader, the 
elected of Ministers, though the rejected 
of Westminster. We see Sir Rufane 
Donkin running down, with his ord- 
nance pen behind his ear, to vote for 
Mr Leader. Sir Henry Parnell, shut- 
ting up his paymaster books, to be just 
in time for Mr Leader. The Majesty 
of Cabinet law, Mr Attorney-General 
Campbell, locking his escrutoir upon 
his half-finished pamphlet of legal 
ignorance and official zeal, his second 
abortion on Church-rates, to give 
the weight of his plumper to Mr Lea- 
der. The introuvable functionary, 
Lord Palmerston himself, precipitating 
his toilet, and coming full speed with his 
mustachios half incomplete, and his 
reputation as an Adonis hazarded for 
ever, to show how rigorously a Cabi- 
net Minister can do his duty, and vote 
for the hero of annual Parliaments, 
universal suffrage, and universal de- 
mocracy. Does any man believe, or 
can any man in his senses believe, that 


these personages cared a straw for Mr 
Leader personally, or that it would 
have given them half the trouble to 
know that he was to be hanged? No! 
They were under orders, their mission 
was ministerial, they were as much on 


‘duty as if they had been rung up from 


their desks by the bell in Lord Mel. 
bourne’s closet. The whole matter 
was one of Cabinet necessity, and, 
notwithstanding all this aggregate of 
clerks, the Cabinet was beaten. The 
triumph was England's. The defeat 
was not of the /ate member for Bridge- 
water; nor of the mere sans-culotte 
faction, the Canons of Westminster ; 
it was the defeat of the O'Connell 
Administration, on their own ground 
too, with all their official forces mus- 
tered, with all their rabble auxiliaries 
let loose, the cautious Reformer, the 
headlong Reformer, the weathercock 
Reformer, and the rotten Reformer, 
all regimented for the occasion ; with 
Joseph Hume and his gang, not ho- 
vering,, as of old, on the skirts of the 
field, with the prudence of that truly 
selfish waiter on fortune, but for once 
pressing into the front, and only coming 
to swell the slaughter. Let the coun- 
try mark this, and see what can be done 
by manly resistance. Let English. 
men be awakened by this, and acquire 
the knowledge that they have only to 
exert their natural force, and they are 
free. Let Sir Robert Peel and the other 
leaders of the national feeling be 
taught by this to understand at last 
that the nation are ready to second 
them, if they will but come forward; 
that the empire is demanding why they 
still hesitate ; and that the first unfurling 
of the constitutional flag, with a deter- 
mination to plant it on the ruins of the 
O'Connell Cabinet, would be hailed 
by every honest voice in the empire 
as the pledge of victory. 
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~ by THE WESTMINSTER WARBLER, AND BRIDGEWATER BUDGET. 

aes TO JOHN TEMPLE LEADER, ESQ. 

ich on 

) from Sir,—The celebrity of “ The Bridgewater Treatises” has induced me to 

| Mel. collect, on a similar principle, and under the above title, a few of the songs 

matter which seem to have been most popular during, the Bridgewater election, and 

» and, the recent contest for Westminster. To no one surely could this collection 

sate of be inscribed with greater propriety than to you. The munificence of the late 
The Earl of Bridgewater, in promoting the spirit of research in the various depart- 

defeat ments of moral and physical science, has long commanded the gratitude of the 

ridge. philosophical world : nor is it fit that the expenditure of a considerable part of 

“ulotte your ample fortune in the encouragement of electioneering, and its kindred art 

aster ; of song-writing, should be without its due reward. It may possibly be thought 

onnell by some that a sufficiently direct acknowledgment of your well-timed liberality 

round is nowhere to be found in any of these effusions. It is hoped, however, that 

| mus- there will at least be discovered throughout them all acommendable desire to 

liaries do justice to those who, disregarding minor differences of opinion as to the 

ar, the maintenance or subversion of the Throne, the Church, and the Peerage, have 

rcock so ably co-operated with you in the non-attainment of your main object. For 

ee: the rest, I need merely add, with Horace,— 


ot ho- : vi Vivas in amore Jjocisque : 
of the Vive, vale :—si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, His utere mecum.” 


truly 
r once Thus freely rendered by your own Laureate :— 
omin a 

pi. “* Long live, with love and friendship bless d— 
e done Long live, as now, a pleasant jest. 
lish Adieu! If Hume or you have writ 
= ae Aught for our common end more fit, 

a Send it, and earn an old man’s thanks— 
aly to . (You can’t be at a loss for franks )— 
°y are If you have really nothing new, 
eo Sing these with me. Once more, adieu!” 
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Here’s to the statesmen, the pride of our land, 
Who rule with such vigour and skill, sir ; 

Who daily our praise and our wonder command, 
By their progress in standing stock-still, sir ; 

Here’s to them all, great ones and small, 

Who promise so much, and do nothing at all. 


Here’s to their chief, who still keeps up the show, 
Tho’ often the show proves a sham, sir, 

Who with lords is a bully, with ladies a beau, 
Yet is harmless to both as a Lamb, sir. 

Here’s to them all, great ones and small, 

Who aim at so much, and do nothing at all. 


Here’s to the Watch o’er our colonies set, 
Who sleeps while the riot is roaring ; 

Though roused up a moment to utter a threat, 
Again honest Charlie is snoring ! 

Here’s to them all, loud though they baw], 

When needed indeed, they do nothing at all. 


Here’s to Lord John ! whose magnanimous air 
Should grace a more dignified form, sir ; 

Whose swelling harangues I can only compare 
To a tea-cup attempting a storm, sir. 

Here's to them all, little or tall, 

They try to look big, but are nothing at all. 


Here’s to Lord Protocol! Thanks to his care, 
Things now are on such a fine basis, 

’Twould puzzle old Grotius himself to declare 
If we're under his Bedi or Pacis. 

Here’s to them all, a pretty cabal, 

Who meddle so much, yet do nothing at all. 


For whether he actively non-intervenes, 
Or passively plans mediation, 
His proofs of success he may tell the Marines, 
Or show by the Cracow Legation. 
Here’s to them all, from Melbourne to Maule, 
Their promises still end in nothing at all. 


A snail and a tortoise are not very quick, 
A fly in a glue-pot is slow, sir ; 
But of all the slow coaches e’er came to a stick, 
These Whigs are the slowest I know, sir. 
Here’s to them all, see how they crawl! 
They promise full speed, but can scarce go at all. 


Their bills and placards have a flourishing style, 
They'll d00k for Land’s-end, or elsewhere, sir ; 

But the passenger finds, ere he goes the first mile, 
All they mean is to pocket the fare, sir. 

Here’s to them all, how they drivel and drawl, 

Their double quick time ends in nothing at all. 


They’re the dog in the manger, the drone in the hive, 
They're powerless for wrong or for right, sir ; 
They can’t do the ill they. would gladly contrive, 
And won't do the good that they might, sir. 
Out with them all, black be their fall, 
Who promise too much, and do nothing at all! 


[June 
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“_—s« JUGGLING JOHNNY. 
A NEW THIMBLE-RIG SONG. 


Tune— Jingling Johnny.” 





- apt 
Some sing Jim Crow, and jump jis so, And some of the maid-that 
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Johnny, My juggling, smuggling, jobbing Johnny; Survey the juggling 
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crew from China to Peru, There's none like you, my juggling Johnny. 
Some sing Jim Crow, 
And jump “jis so,” 
And some of the maid that is blithe and bonny— 
But pleasanter to me 
Is “ the thimble and the pea,” 
In the hands of wee, wee JuccLine JoHNNy. 
Oh my jingling, juggling Johnny, 
My juggling, smuggling, jobbing Johnny— 
Survey the juggling crew, 
« From China to Peru,” 
There’s none like you, my juggling Johnny. 


This wee, wee man, 
Of the conjuring clan, 
In our reign of Kine Dan is the pie and wonder ; 
His implements are small, 
But yet they are his all— 
And small as they are, not so the plunder. 
Oh my jobbing, juggling Johnny, 
My jinking, slinking, sly-boots Johnny, 
For a wee, wee man 
You're a great charlatan— 
My jinking, jingling, juggling Johnny. 


It’s an edifying sight, 

To see him night by night— 
A sketch deserving BB.’s pencil ; 

With all his tools of trade 

Around him array’d, 


And he himself the Whig UrEnsiL. 
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Oh! my Whig utensil Johnny, 

My nameless Whig utensil Johnny— 
A handle not unfit 
Even for a sort of wit, 


Affords my Whig utensil Johnny. 


But the thimbles and the peas— 
You may laugh as you please— 
It’s clearly on these his fame is founded ; 
Beating Stepney- fair to sticks 
For the sharpness of his tricks, 
As the public pouch he picks “ with applause unbounded. ’ 
Oh! my nimming, trimming Johnny, 
My smirking, quirking, jerking Johnny— 
Stepney or Bow 
Has no such show, 
As mny jingling, jabbering, juggling Johnny. 


First he takes a single pea, 
And lets every body see 
It fairly put beneath the thimble ; 
You think you're looking on, 
When lo! the pea is gone— 
You are so blind, or he so nimble. 
Oh my nimble-fingered Johnny— 
My prince of all the jugglers, Johnny ; 
The black Hinpoo 
Would look quite blue 
Compared with you, my juggling Johnny. 


Next he puts the thimble down, 
And wagers you a crown 
That the self same pea will be found below it: 
And there, quite secure, 
He has it, as sure 
As he’s a witch, or as I’m a poet. 
Oh! my cogging, cozening Johnny, 
My shifting, shirking, shuffling Johnny— 
If the Peers produce 
Their great card DE Roos, 
We trump him with our Juggling Johnny, 


Next he takes thimbles twain, 
And shows the pea so plain 
Beneath the one, that who can doubt it? 
Yet you better had beware, 
For its vanish’d into air, 
Or gone to that which you saw without it. 
Oh! my nibbling, quibbling, Johnny, 
My silppery, slimy, sliddery Johnny, 
You may hold an eel, 
But you plainly feel 
It’s vain to think of holding Johnny. 


Last, he takes thimbles three, 
Putting under each a pea, 
And you risk (it may be) some small speculation ; 
When neither pea nor bean, 
Nor money’s to be seen, 
All merged in one aPPropRIATION ! 
Oh! my all-absorbing Johnny, 
My surplus-making-taking Johony— 
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You may button up your fob 
Against the swell-mob, 
But not against a job of my juggling Johnny. 


If for fair-play you should call, 
He takes thimbles, peas, and all, 
And opening his mouth with a huge hiatus, 
He makes you his bow, 
And, as conjurors know how, 
Swallows the whole of his own apparatus, 
Oh, my gulping, gaping Johnny, 
My wriggling, sniggling Whigling Johnny— 
Survey the juggling clan, 
From St Stephens to Japan, 
And find me a man like my juggling Johnny! 


A HEALTH TO OLD ENGLAND, AND WESTMINSTER’S PRIDE , 
Air—“ Argyll is my name.” 


Ye friends of your country, still true to her cause, 
Who honour her landmarks, who cherish her laws, 
Again, at my bidding, a bumper you'll drain, 

Again, as I lead ye, you'll join in the strain. 

To Church and to- King has the goblet been crowned— 
To Peel and the Duke has the chorus gone round : 
Now pour out the wine in a full flowing tide, 

For a health to Old England and Westminster's pride! 


A foe we had found him in days that are past, 

But a foe with whom bitterness never could last : 
No poisoned or treacherous weapons had he ; 
Frank, manly, sincere, independent, and free. 

His honour unsullied, his courage still bright, 

His head often wrong, but his heart always right ; 
The love e’en of liberty’s likeness—his guide, 
Such then and such ever was Westminster's pride. 


When faction prevailed, and the hunger of place 
Deemed nought that could aid it too vile or too base ; 
When restless encroachment, the more it had gained, 
Still faster advanced to destroy what remained ; 
When the Altar, the Peerage, respected before 

As the bulwarks of freedom, were sacred no more ; 
Then true to his aim, though by calumny tried, 

We found a staunch comrade in Westminster’s pride. 


Then speed the good cause! and ere long may we view . 
Another fit champion the conflict renew ! 

On his brow see the oak and the olive entwined ! 

The soldier, the statesman, the scholar combined. 

And as Murray still triumphed, where Evans was beat, 

May the omen prove true when at home they shall meet ; 
With the friends of fair freedom all ranged on their side, 

May Murray with Burdett be Westminster's pride ! 


A CHANT FOR MANY VOICES. 


“Tons— The Old English Gentleman.” 


Cong, strike again the good old strain, and let the welkin ring 
For Burpert bold, who fast doth hold by country and by king ; 
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And when the paltry pismire tribe his gallant spirit sting, 
For church and crown the gauntlet down right manfully doth fling, 
Like a fine old English gentleman, 


All of the olden time. 


A gallant English gentleman he evermore hath been, 


And though some few vagaries we 


Yet when ‘twas known, and fairly s. 


erchance from him have seen, 
own, what Whig-Reform might mean, 


He spurned it from his threshold, as most hateful and unclean, 
In the sight of English gentlemen, 


All of the olden time, 


Full well he knew the traitrous crew, whom proudly he defied ; 

Full well he read the English hearts, on whom his heart relied ; 

For every true Conservative in that good contest vied, 

While Sincrair bravely led the van, and would not be denied,” 
Like a gallant Scottish gentleman, 


All of the olden time. 


The fight is done—the field is won—the day is all our own ; 
The gabbling goose of Middlesex from Westminster hath flown ; 
The gosling whom he brought with him a standing jest hath grown, 
For lo ! a guest in his old nest, who strikes the proper tone 

For fine old English gentlemen, 


All of the olden time. 


Long live the pride of Westminster—the hero of rue Tower! 

And may those crouching, creeping slaves—those minions of the hour, ** 

Who league with goose or gosling thus to save their misus’d power, 

Perceive at length they've lost their strength, like small-beer waxing sour, 
Eschewed of English gentlemen, 


All of the olden time. 


Oh! pleasant ’tis throughout the land, to peasant and to Peer, 

From merry England's noble heart glad tidings thus to hear ; 

And ere the shout that quails the foe hath died upon the ear, 

May there be heard from Palace-yard just such another cheer, 
For ANoTHER fine old gentleman, 


All of the olden time. 





LITERARY ORITICISMS, 


BY A LAWYER. 


Mr NortTH, 

Though you may have no great 
inclination for law, your love for lite- 
rature may induce you to receive with 
indulgence the following humble at- 
tempt at establishing an alliance be- 
tween two powers that have hitherto 
been on terms of open hostility. 


Sir William Blackstone's Farewell to 
his Muse correctly expresses the gene- 
ral feeling among his profession, that 
those who enter into the holy state of 
matrimony with Themis, are expected 
to discontinue any Maison or eyen ca- 


sual flirtation with the females of Par- 
nassus. That venerable lady is a 
jealous spouse, and exceedingly apt to 
grow sulky if she suspects any inter- 
course even of the most Platonic kind 
with her more seducing rivals. It is 
no exception to this rule that some ar- 
dent and favoured lovers of the Muses 
have worn a lawyer’s gown upon their 
backs. Such gentlemen having never 
any serious intentions of adhering so- 
berly and domestically to their proper 
calling, seem rather to resemble the 
French ladies of whom we read, who 
marry for the sole purpose of carrying 
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on their gallantries with a better sem- 
blance of decency. They bear their 
husband’s name, indeed, but reserve 
all their tenderness for the cavaliere 
serviente, Just so the individuals we 
refer to assume the respectable appel- 
lation of barrister or advocate, and 
thus acquire an appearance of status, 
but they do so in truth with the single 
design of indulging with less scandal 
their irregular hankerings after poetry 
or philosophy. 

No doubt there have heen genuine 
exceptions from my general rule in 
the case of a few men who have suc- 
ceeded inboth departments. But such 
instances are rare and strange, and hi- 
therto beyond hope of imitation. For 
myself, iy te ever despaired of attain- 
ing, in the ordinary way, that ambidex- 
ter or amphibious state. The long and 
habitual use of one element has unfitted 
me for living in any other. The smell 
of dust and the sight of parchment are 
become indispensable to my vital func- 
tions. I see law inevery thing. The 
commonest occurrences of life and so. 
ciety suggest to me nothing but points 
of jurisprudence or prospects of litiga- 
tion. The announcement of Mrs 
being safely delivered of a son 
and heir, awakens reflections on the 
subject of primogeniture. The death 
Of = sq., greatly lamented, leads 
to no idea but the terms of his father’s 
deed of entail, or his own settlement. 
The mention of any particular indivi- 
dual remindsme merely that heissecond 
cousin to one of the parties in the great 
cause A. v. B. When I converse 
with my next neighbour at dinner, I 
find I am insensibly subjecting him to 
a train of examination as a witness, 
and even among ladies at the tea-table 
my discourse turns chiefly on the va- 
rious rules applicable to verbal slander, 
or the law of separate alimony. 

An early fondness for literature, not 
yet extirpated, leads me occasionally 
to a perusal of the poets ; but profes- 
sional tendencies follow me here also. 
Some legal topic is always the chief 
attraction, and it is curious to see what 
food for meditation of this kind is often 
presented in unexpected quarters, 
The Latin poets, of course, abound 
with illustrations of Ulpian and the 
civil law, but the best of them are 
not confined in their application to 
any one system. Horace’s Dialogue 
with Trebatius has afforded me some 
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useful hints for a speech in a case of 
libel, and I have lately referred to the 
Georgics with much advantage, on a 
question as to a waygoing crop. 

But chiefly in our own classics do I 
find a pleasing scope for contempla- 
tion or criticism. And Lnow address 
you partly in the hope of teaching my 
legal brethren the art of reconciling 
contradictions, and of extracting the 
honey of professional improvement 
from those poetical weeds that would 
otherwise be to us so “ unprofitably 
gay.” Ihave also another object for 
the benefit of literary gentlemen. All 
writers dabble occasionally in law, 
some with more, some with less correct- 
ness. The accuracy of these laymen 
is often wonderful, but their blunders 
are more frequently amusing. A poet 
or anovelist, I can easily demonstrate, 
ought to take lessons in law just as a 

ainter should study anatomy. A 
alse illustration from this source will 
spoil an entire poem, and when a story 
is founded on the construction of a 
will, the succession to an estate, a 
criminal trial, or some similar basis, a 
flaw in the foundation will undermine 
the fairest superstructure. 

For avoiding mistakes of this kind, 
I propose, if I meet with due encou- 
ragement, to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on Poetical Jurisprudence. I 
have the advantage of having practised 
both in the English courts, and in 
Scotch appeals before the House of 
Lords, so that I consider myself 
* Doctus utriusque lingue,” and able 
to assist in any work of fiction, whe- 
ther the venue be laid on one side of 
the Tweed or the other. 

As aspecimen of these lectures, I 
shall inthis prospectus take atrandom, 
from some of our best writers, a few 
instances of legal incidents or illustra- 
tions, whether serving as models to 
follow, or beacons to avoid. 

_ I begin with the master spirit of 
poetry, as in duty bound. Sir Henry 
Halford, I believe, has shown how 
correctly Shakspeare describes the 
phenomena of some diseases, and I 
make no doubt that had he applied 
himself equally to law, he would have 
made a great figure init. Yet I own 
that I never peruse my chief favourite 
the Merchant of Venice, without a 
mixture of melancholy, to think that 
it has so many faults, and in particu. 
lar that the distress turns chiefly upon 
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embarrassments, with which no lawyer 
can seriously sympathize. There are 
several striking flaws in this drama. 

In the first place, Antonio’s difficul- 
ties arise entirely from his gross over- 
sight in not effecting an insurance upon 
his various argosies. He should have 
opened a set of policies at once upon 
the Rialto, where marine assurance 
was perfectly well understood, and 
where the brokers would have got him 
fifty names in a forenoon to any ex- 
tent upon ship, freight, or cargo, lost 
or not lost. This prudential step 
would have given a totally different 
turn to the whole affair. When he 
wanted to help Bassanio with 3000 
ducats for three months, he could 
have easily raised the money, at four 
per cent, on the security of an as- 
signment to the policy.. Shylock says 
of him, “ Antonio is a good man: 
—yet his means are in supposition : he 
hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, 
another to the Indies; I understand, 
moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for England, 
and other ventures he hath squandered 
abroad. But ships are but boards, 
sailors but men; there be land-rats, 
and water-rats, water thieves, and land 
thieves; I mean pirates; and then 
there is the peril of waters, winds, and 
rocks.” Now these are the very risks 
which the contract of insurance is 
intended to cover, as clearly explained 
in Marshall and our other writers, and 
as expressed in the following clause 
inserted in all policies. ‘ Touching 
the adventures and perils which the 
said assurers are contented to bear, 
and do take upon them in this voyage, 
they are of the seas, men-of-war, fire, 
enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jetti- 
sons, &c., barratry of the master or 
mariners, and of all other perils, losses 
and misfortunes that have or shall 
come to the hurt, detriment, or da- 
mage of the said goods or merchan- 
dizes, and ship or vessel.” With this 
precaution Antonio’s means would have 
been no longer in supposition, but in 
certainty, and as good as hard cash, 
under deduction merely of the premium 
of insurance. Finally, when intelli- 
getice was received of Antonio’s ar- 
gosies being wrecked, it is plain that 
he might, in the circumstances, have 
at once abandoned to the underwriters, 
and claimed for a total loss. 

It is painful to see so many amiable 





characters involved in griefs and diffi- 
culties, which this simple and natural 
expedient would have obviated. My 
feelings at this reflection are some- 
thing akin to those of a very suscep- 
tible medical friend, who declares that 
he can never sit out Romeo and Ju- 
liet, from the thought that a judicious 
use of the stomach pump in the last 
scene would remove all the distress, 
and make two lovers happy ! 

But there are more spots in the sun, 
The debate in which Portia delivers her 
legal opinions, is not at all conducted on 
correct principles, some very impor- 
tant pleas in Antonio’s behalf being 
quite overlooked. The stipulation in 
Shylock’s bond is thus explained by 
him :— 


“ Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum, or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me.” 


It is obvious that this agreement is 
what lawyers sometimes call a pactum 
legis commissorie, which could not be 
foreclosed by the mere failure to repay 
on the day appointed. Portia should 
have pleaded that in equity Antonio 
was still entitled to be relieved, and 
that Shylock could not enforce his 
forfeiture, without some process like 
the declarator of irritancy which you 
have in Scotland. Even then Antonio, 
according to the phraseology of your 
law, would at any time before judg- 
ment, have been entitled to purge at 
the bar, in presence of the Duke and 
the rest of the company. 

It is manifest also that Portia en. 
tirely overlooks the plea of illegal 
consideration, or pactum illicitum, 
which affected the validity of the 
whole transaction. I do not remem- 
ber any decided case in point, but it 
seems at least a pleadable objection 
that it is contra bonos mores to allow 
one man to take a pound of flesh from 
the body of another. The question 
would be more difficult if it were in- 
tended for a beneficial purpose, .as in 
the case of transplanting a feature from 
one man’s rear to another's front, as 
in the old Taliacotian operation. But 
where no such advantageous object 
was to be served, I rather think that 
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the law would refuse action for a 
pound of flesh. The contract between 
the Irish giant and the anatomists, 
even if it had been recognised in 
law, is also quite different, for there 
the body was sold for the scientific 
purpose of dissection, and, besides, 
the vendor reserved his own liferent. 

While Portia thus omits to state 
several important and indeed conclu- 
sive pleas on behalf of the defendant, 
most of those she does state seem to be 
quite ill-founded. She lays it down 
that Shylock was not entitled to take 
either more or less than the pound of 
flesh. That he was not entitled to take 
more is true ; but why was he not en- 
titled to take less? It was his own 
affair if he chose to accept of less than 
full payment, and it was as lawful for 
him to do so as for a creditor in a 
thousand pound bond to restrict his 
claim to L.950. In like manner the 
objection to'taking any blood is quite 
frivolous. If Shylock was entitled to 
his flesh and could not have it without 
blood, he was also entitled to the blood, 
according to the maxim, <Accessorium 
sequitur principale. Had I been on 
the bench on this occasion, I should as- 
suredly have overruled both of these 
pleas with costs. 

The case of Shylock v. Antonio, 
therefore, seems, like many more mo- 
dern decisions, to have been decided 
well, but upon bad grounds. 

I am sorry also to observe that the 
whole affair of the caskets, in the same 
play, is founded on a wrong basis. 
The will of Portia’s father was quite 
void, as contrary to liberty, and as a 
restraint upon marriage. 

It may be said that after all, Shak- 
speare has made a very fine thing out 
of his false data ; but I say, how much 
finer would it have been if it had been 
based upon a knowledge and obser- 
vance of our institutional writers and 
termly reports ! 

Leaving the pages of Shakspeare, 
and passing down to later days, I find, 
as might be expected, considerable 
materials for legal criticism among 
the poets of the metaphysical school. 

Dr Donne, with the natural bent 
of his profession, seems to have in- 
clined chiefly to questions of a testa- 
mentary or consistorial kind, falling 
under the jurisdiction of Doctors’ 
Commons or the Prerogative Court. 
He is fond of wills and legacies ; but 
it must be confessed that they are not 
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always of a nature to be easily carried 
into effect. Take the following in- 
stance :— 


** When last I died, and, dear, I die 
As often as from thee I go, 
* * * * 

I can remember yet that I 

Something did say, and something did 
bestow ; 

Though I be dead, which sent me, I 
might be 

Mine own Executor and Legacy.” 


The idea of a man uniting in his 
own person the mutual relations of 
testator, executor, and legacy, is origi- 
nal. But I fear that such a settlement 
would with us be held to be extin- 
guished confusione, as the civilians 
term it. 

The doctor’s verses on “ Confined 
Love,” involve the important general 
question as to the propriety of divorce 
a vinculo matrimonit on the usual 
grounds. He doubts the justice of 
the principle, and asks— 


** Are sun, moon, or stars, by law for- 
bidden 
To smile where they list, or lend away their 
light ? 
Are birds divorced, or are they chidden, 
If they leave their mate, or lie abroad all 
night ? 
Beasts do no jointure lose, 
Though they new lovers choose ; 
But we are made worse than those.” 


Cowley, also, has some pleasant legal 
illustrations in his poetry, of which a 
fair specimen is to be found in his 
verses “* For Hope.” Thus— 


** Hope ! of all ills that men endure 
The only cheap and universal cure ! 
Thou captive’s freedom, and thou sick 
man’s health ! 
Thou loser's victory, and thou beggar's 
wealth ! 
Thou manna, which from Heaven we 
eat, 
To every taste a several meat! 
Thou strong retreat! thou sure-entailed 
estale, 
Which nought has power to alienate” ! 
Again in the same poem :— 
** Brother of Faith ! ’twixt whom and thee 
The joys of Heaven and Earth divided be! 
Though Faith be heir, and have the fixt 
Estate, 
Thy portion yet in moveables is great.” 


Thisis very beautiful. Norcan I ima- 
gine a finer subject for litigation thay 












































the distribution and distinctions of the 
real and personal property thus re- 
spectively claimed by Faith and Hope. 
Yet I confess it isa little unintelligible 
how Hope, who is here'mentioned as 
not the heir, but the executor, and en- 
titled only to the moveables, should 
in the former verse have been con- 
nected with the entailed estate. This 
must have depended on some peculiar- 
ity in the settlements which Cowley 
has omitted to explain. 

In. Waller I find the following very 
delightful elucidation of a point in 
bankruptcy :— 


** ON THE FRIENDSHIP BETWIXT SACHARISSA 
AND AMORET. 
** Tell me, lovely loving pair! 
Why so kind and so severe ? 
Why so senseless of our care, 
Only to yourselves so dear ? 


** By this cunning change of hearts 
You the power of love control ; 
While the boy’s deluded darts 
Can arrive at neither soul. 


** For in vain to either breast 
Still beguiled love does come, 
Where he finds a foreign guest 
Neither of your hearts at home. 


‘© Debtors thus with like design, 
When they never mean to pay, 
That they may the law decline, 
To some friend make all away.” 


The transaction thus elegantly ex- 
posed could, there is no doubt, have 
been reached by the law of England 
of that day, and would plainly have 
been reducible by your law of Scot- 
land, under the first branch of the act 
1621, which was passed while Waller 
Was a very young man. Under that 
statute, I presume, Sacharissa and 
Amoret would be held as conjunct and 
confident persons, and Waller a true 
and lawful creditor entitled to set aside 
such acollusive device to defeat his just 
claims. The puzzle is whether the 
mutuality of the conveyances would 
not have constituted a legal considera- 
tion, or given them an onerous cha- 
ractér, and in this circunistance per- 
haps consists the great ingenuity of 
these fair or unfair bankrupts. 
Thus, sir, would I review our great- 
est poets down to the present day, and 
in each, I think, I could find much to 
commend and much to improve. 

In the modern drama and romance 
a wide field would be open to us. I 
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shall merely totich on a few of the to- 
Et where professional knowledge may 

e best displayed and is most impor. 
tant. ; 

1. Marriage. Our plays and novels 
are full of errors on this important 
point. It is not uncommon to huddle 
up matches between parties who mis- 
take each other's identity, as in the 
case of Tattle and Mrs Frail, in Con- 
greve’s Love for Love. Such con- 
tracts are plainly voidable from error 
persone. Other outrages on law are 
exhibited in the modes of obtaining 
the signature of relatives by false re- 
presentations as to the deed to be sign- 
ed, as in a Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
where the transaction would equally 
be null on the ground of fraud and 
circumvention. Under this subject 
it would be interesting to point out 
the great revolution produced in 
dramatic incident by the 26th Geo. 
II. c. 33, commonly called=the Mar- 
riage Act, by which, in the case of 
minors in England, the consent of 
parents and guardians became essen- 
tial to marriage, and an end was there- 
by put to unions of a clandestine na- 
ture within the only age which an in- 
teresting heroine could possibly ac- 
knowledge. Since that period a great 
damp has been thrown upon the love- 
affairs of the stage, as the unities do 
not admit of changing the scene to 
Gretna, and Scotland has not gener- 
ally been a favourite locality for an 
entire comedy. 

2. Executions, or, as you call them, 
poindings. The introduction of a 
process of this kind tends greatly to 
heighten the interest of.a play or 
novel, but it ought, of course, for that 
purpose, to be conducted with all due 
formality. A theatrical bailiff of my 
acquaintance used to have great plea- 
sure in reciting a passage in Venice 
Preserved, in which an execution is 
described :— 

‘* I passed this very moment by thy doors, 
And found them guarded by a troop of 
villains. 
The sons of public rapine were destroying : 
They told me, by the sentence of the law 
They had commission to seize all thy for- 
tune. : 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 
Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate 
Tumbled into a heap for public sale: 
There was another making villainous jests 
At thy undoing; he had ta’en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestie ornas 
ments; ” 
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Rich hangings intermixed and wrought 
with gold: 

The very bed which on thy wedding night 

Received thee to the arms of Belvidera, 

The scene of all thy joys was violated 

By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon vil« 
lains, 

And thrown amongst the common lum- 
ber.” 


« This, sir,” my friend would say to 
me, “is very bad ; a great contrast to 
our most approved practice now. I 
pique myself on the peculiar delicacy 
and courtesy with which I manage 
such matters, particularly where ladies 
or bed-rooms are concerned, and all 
my assistants are perfect gentlemen in 
their manners. In short, sir, I may 
say that in the hands of our firm of 
Chas’em, Charg’em, and Co., a fiert 
facias is a positive pleasure.” 

3. Capiases, captions, or arrests are 
also useful incidents, if they be scienti- 
fically introduced and treated. Pere- 
grine Pickle, and other novels of that 
class, would afford copious illustrations 
on this point. 

4. The detection of crime, whether 
felony or petty larceny, is capable of 
being rendered extremely interesting. 
Of the former class examples are to 
be found in most of the blood and 
murder school of fiction ; and of the 
latter, I think the best moderninstances 
occurin the novels of Miss Edgeworth, 
who, among her other excellences, 
has obviously had a strong hankering 
after legal procedure. We are in- 
debted, however, to my friend Mr 
Warren, in his admirable work on the 
Studies of a Lawyer, for an exposition 
of some of this authoress’s legal inac- 
curacies ; and, since I have mentioned 
her name, I shall quote his remarks, as 
affording a strong confirmation of the 
necessity, even to the best, of the course 
of instruction which I contemplate. 

“It is amusing to see how confused 
a notion of the different branches of 
the profession is possessed by even 
those who have affected an intimate 
knowledge of them. No less popular 
a writer than Miss Edgeworth, in her 
interesting novel, Patronage, having 
evidently bestowed great pains on the 
delineation of the character and pur- 
suits of Mr Alfred Percy, a young 
barrister,‘ vindicating in the preface 
her frequent adoption of professional 
technicalities, appears to be complete- 
ly in the dark as to the proper province 
of a barrister—of the walk of life in 
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which she has placed her hero. She 
has, accordingly, made him a very 
mong?el character, now an attorney, 
sent into the country to enquire into 
the management of an estate, &c. ; then 
a conveyancer, drawing marriage set- 
tlements ; and finally, a pleading batris- 
ter, at one time eloquently haranguing 
judge and jury, at another drawing 
pleadings, in which latter capacity he is 
represented as drawing for the same 
party in the same suit, both ‘ replica- 
tion’ and ‘rejoinder,’ i.e. making 
his own client both plaintiff and de- 
fendant.” 

Among the works of longer stand- 
ing in which Old Bailey practice is 
made subservient to literary amuse- 
ment, the Beggar’s Opera and Jona- 
than Wild occupy a conspicuous place, 
and would each afford room. for in- 
structive observation. It is to be la- 
mented, however, that in these and 
many other compositions of a comic 
nature, the authors seem to have been 
animated by a most irreverent desire 
to hold up the legal profession to 
public ridicule, which nothing but a 
consciousness of pure and disinterest- 
ed motives could enable us to bear. 

In any imitation of the two standard 
works I have last referred to, it will 
be kept in view by the author, that no 
action lies as between thieves or high- 
waymen for any distribution of their 
common plunder, and that any claim of 
that kind must rest on the honour or 
honesty, for which such gentlemen are 
proverbial as among themselves. This 
was expressly ruled in the case of 
Everet v. Williams, which occurred 
in Exchequer in 1725, between two 
of the worthies who are shadowed out 
in some of Gay’s respectable dramatis 
persone. The bill in Exchequer avoid- 
ed mentioning directly the true na« 
ture of the engagement between the 
parties, and bore to be founded on a 
supposed dealing as copartners in cer- 
tain valuable articles; but showed 
sufficiently the state of the fact. It sta- 
ted, “ that the plaintiff was skilled in 
dealing in several commodities, such 
as plate, rings, watches, &c. ; that the 
defendant applied to him to become 4 
partner ; that they entered into part- 
nership, and it was agreed that they 
should equally provide all sorts of 
necessaries, such as horses, saddles, 
bridles, and equally bear all expenses 
on the roads, and at inns, taverns, or 
alehouses, or at markets or fairs, 
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And your orator and the said Joseph 
Williams proceeded jointly in the said 
business, with good success, on Houn- 
slow Heath, where they dealt with a 
gentleman for a gold watch ; and after- 
wards the said Joseph Williams told 
your orator that Finchley, in the county 
of Middlesex, was @ good and conve- 
nient place to deal in, and that com- 
modities were very plenty at Finchley 
aforesaid, and it would be almost all 
clear gain to them; that they went 
accordingly and dealt with several 
gentlemen for divers watches, rings, 
swords, canes, hats, cloaks, horses, 
bridles, saddles; and other things ; 
that about a month afterwards the 
said Joseph Williams informed your 
orator that there was a gentleman at 
Blackheath who had a good horse, 
saddle, bridle, watch, sword, cane, and 
other things to dispose of, which, he 
believed, might be had for little or no 
money ; that they accordingly went 
and met with the said gentleman, and, 
after some small discourse, they dealt 
for the said horse, &c. ; that your 
orator and the said Joseph Williams 
continued their joint dealings to- 
gether till Michaelmas, and dealt 
together in several places, viz.—at 
Bagshot, in Surry, &c., to the amount 
of L.2000, and upwards.” The rest 
of the bill was in the ordinary form for 
a partnership account. The result of 
the case was, that the bill was reported 
upon to be scandalous and imperti- 
nent, and that the solicitors were fined 
fifty pounds each ; while it was ordered 
“that Jonathan Collins, Esq., the 
counsel who signed the bill, should pay 
the costs ;” a very strong step, not, I 
should hope, to be drawn into a pre- 
cedent. Itis believed that both plain. 
tiff and defendant were hanged a few 
years afterwards, the law probably ha- 
ving her eye more closely fixed upon 
their proceedings, in consequence of 
their irregular intrusion into her pre- 
cincts as litigants. 

I need not dwell upon various 
other legal topics that may be woven 
into fictitious composition, or insist 
upon the importance of their being 
treated in the most correct and tech- 
nical manner. 

I flatter myself that authors would, 
as to these matters, derive invaluable 
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instruction from my proposed lectures, 
But it would perhaps be better, after 
all, if they submitted their works to 
be revised by counsel (accompanied, of 
course, with the usual stimulus), either 
while the plot is in outline, or after its 
completion. Had I been consulted 
as to some late works, I think I could 
have been of service. I should have 
told Mr Sheridan Knowles that the 
“ Wrecker’s Daughter” might not 
probably be so popular with the clerks 
of the Edinburgh pit, who do not un- 
derstand how a child should be obliged 
to give evidence against her father’s 
life ; and I should have made Mr Ward 
aware, had he submitted to me his 
story of St Lawrence, that a Scotch 
writer or attorney was not likely to 
choose a woman as an instrumentary 
witness. 

In undertaking the legal revision of 
poems, novels, and plays, I beg it to 
be understood that, unlike Apelles’ 
cobbler, I should confine my observa- 
tions entirely to the shoe, without 
trying to get above my profession by 
meddling with any of the more deli- 
cate parts of the piece. 

In addition to the plans I have de- 
veloped, I do not, sir, despair of effect- 
ing a further combination of law and 
literature, by founding or fostering a 
school of juridical poetry. In England 
we have some excellent and classical 
poems of this description, such as 
Langhorne’s * Country Justice,” and 
Anstey's “ Pleader’s Guide.” But in 
Scotland, a few slender garlands, of 
no great freshness or variety, is all you 
can boast. I intend, if the public 
seem propitious, to issue proposals for 
a poetical edition of the late Mr Gil- 
bert Hutcheson’s excellent treatise on 
the duties of Justices of the Peace 
and Commissioners of Supply, and 
also for a version of Mr Bell’s Com- 
mentaries, done into Pindarie verse, 
with an appendix of metrical Styles 
to aid the memory of students. 

I trust you will excuse the long 
canter my hobbyhorse has taken, and 
believe me the sincere admirer of 
Maga and yourself, 

Lecuteius LEctor, 


Inner Temple, London. 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 
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I nap been ailing for some days; 


‘ and no wonder, for it was the height 


of the influenza season. Every one 
knows the spleen, melancholy, and 
lassitude which this invidious ma- 
lady engenders. It is vain to strive 
against it, for it will have its way ; 
and the greater the resistance made to 
it, the more strenuous is its assault and 
battery. Of course I caught the epi- 
demic—not wishing to appear parti- 
cular—and the consequences may be 
imagined. I became nervous, fretful, 
hypochondriacal; and my naturally 
gloomy chambers in Clement's now 
looked ten times gloomier than ever. 

This was a sad state of mind to be 
in, so I went and explained my case 
to aneighbouring surgeon, who, seeing 
that nothing was to be done with me 
in the way of exuberant physicking, ex- 
horted me ‘to patience and a febrifuge, 
adding, for my express consolation, 
that the influenza, when it happened 
to get hold of a gentleman of irritable 
nerves, was very apt to act like an at- 
torney towards a rich client—that is, 
to make the most of him. Cheering 
words these, and not less true than 
cheering, as the sequel proved ; for, 
during one entire week, though I kept 
myself as quiet as possible, I could 
neither eat, drink, sleep, nor conjure 
up even the phantom of a smile. 
Vinding this, 1 determined, as a last 
resource, to try the effects of change 
of scene; so forthwith despatched a 
hasty scrawl to an old college chum 
who had lately married a provincial 
heiress, stating that I was an invalid 
and required country air, and request- 
ing to know whether he would receive 
me as his guest for a few weeks. 

To this letter I received an answer 
by return of post, wherein my friend 
expressed his delight at my intention 
of beatmg up his quarters, adding, 
however, that he was just on the eve 
of setting out with his wife on a visit 
to her brother, who was an invalid 
like myself, but that he should return 
home within a fortnight; and in the 
mean while I might make free use of 
his-house, for which he had left all suit- 
able directions with his servants. 

As the case was pressing and ad- 
mitted of no ceremony, I no sooner 
found myself in a condition to travel 
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than I set off by the night-coach, de. 
lighted to turn my back on those dull, 
old-fashioned chambers where I had so 
long been kept a close prisoner poring 
over drowsy law-books. After a te- 
dious journey, during which I was ha- 
rassed by the constant bickerings of 
two middle-aged gentlemen, one of 
whom insisted on having the window 
up, and the other on having it down, 
I reached my friend’s house. It was 
a spacious mansion, of considerable 
antiquity, situated near the brow of a 
cliff that overhung the sea; below it, 
at the distance of about half a mile, 
stood a small compact town, which, 
from its sheltered and salubrious site, 
and the picturesque character of. the 
surrounding scenery, attracted in the 
summer and autumn months many vi- 
sitors. It was now, however, com- ° 
paratively deserted, for the weather 
being as fickle as a French coquette, 
and the barometer in a perpetual state 
of perplexity, all rational people made 
a point of cultivating the organ of stay- 
at-home-ativeness. 

The novelty of my situation enabled 
me to pass away a few days pleasantly 
enough. I strolled through my friend’s 
grounds—Jounged away hours in his 
library—visited the news-rooms, and 
other places of public resort in the 
town; and in the evening made my- 
self as cosy as possible over a glass of 
unimpeachable claret. But at the end 
of the first week, the weather still con- 
tinuing inclement, I began to expe- 
rience a return of my old restlessness, 
and to feel myself—to use a genuine 
English phrase—* put out of my way.” 
I had no one to converse with; no 
buoyant spirits to bear me gallantly 
up, such a depression had the influen- 
za left behind it; and being confined 
for hours together to the house, went 
listlessly wandering through its many 
spacious apartments, till their very size 
appeared a presumption and an imper- 
tinence. 

By way of diverting these feelings, 
I projected one morning a pedestrian 
excursion to some ruins a few miles 
off, which were the lions of the neigh- 
bourhood ; but before I could put my 
design into execution, down came one 
of those steady, perpendicular rains 
which, you feel persuaded, will go driz- 
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zle-drizzle through the day. Most 
reluctantly, therefore, I abandoned my 
intention, and retreated to the library; 
where I took up an odd volume of 
Maya; afid strove to amuse myself 
with the admirably told anecdote of 
the Dead Quaker under the brow of 
Helvellyn, whose tough broad-cloth so 
bewildered the beaks of the hungry 
ravens ; but it would not do; I was in 
no humour for a joke ; and was sadly 
bethinking me how I shotld wear 
away the day, and what was of miore 
conséquence, the long, solitary even- 
ing, whemsuddenly “ glorious Apollo,” 
breaking out from among the ragged, 
spongy clouds, came streaming full in 
at the window. Believe mie, gentle 
readér, there is more virtue in an un- 
expected stin-burst than you may sup- 
ope Often and often, while seated 
fi my dingy den, nodding over Chit- 
ty’s Law Reports; have l experienced its 
encouraging efficacy. The day, per- 
haps, just previously has been dark 
and cheerless, and my thoughts equally 
80, when lo! a sudden flash, and as the 
blessed radiance has smiled away the 
gloom from my apartments, away, too, 
has gone the frown from my brow, 
and I have turned again to my task— 
before, mere drudgery—with a fresh- 
hess and vivacity of spirit called into 
the briskest action by that messenger 
of light and peace. So was it on the 
present occasion. My mind cleared 
tp at once, I started fromi my seat, 
and in a few minutes was half-wa 
down the cliff. But, alas! the cheer- 
ing sun-burst was but evanescent. Be- 
fore I could get as far as the town, 
. the sky was again overcast, and aheavy 
fog rose up, like the Arabian genie, 
from the sea, accompanied by another 
indefatigable shower, just as if some 
spiteful fiend or other were wringing a 
huge wet blanket in the air above my 
head. 
For the second time, therefore, I 
was compelled to put off my visit to 
the ruins, but not relishing the idea of 
returning home so soon, I waited in 
‘the tews-rooms till the rain had par- 
tially subsided, and then took’ my way 
‘towards the harbour where some fish- 
érmen’s boats were just coming in. 
What acomfortless prospect there met 
my gaze! It was low-water; the 
black, stinking sea-weed lay in masses 
on the muddy shore ; one or two sai- 
lors, in red night-caps, and each with 
the dingy stump of a pipe in his mouth, 





were sitting ina small collier, on a coil 
of ropes ; a dripping young Cockney, 
with his new silk umbrella turned in- 
side out, and his hat secured by a bit 
of black ribband tied to the button. 
hole of his coat, was hurrying off the 
little wooden pier with a countenance 
the very title-page of tribulation ; the 
bathing machines were all drawn up 
on the beach; and on the sands be- 
yond them, otitside the harbour, some 
two or three hatless urchins; with their 
hair matted close to their heads by the 
rain and their trowsers tucked upto their 
knees, were turning up imasses of chalk 
and rock for crabs and star-fish. In 
whatever direction I turned my-eyes— 
whether to the ships in the offing 
which rose and fell with a heavy sick- 
ening regularity ; to the solitary light- 
house; or the long reach of barren 
cliffs which .stretched away for miles 
on either side the harbour,—all looked 
disconsolate. And this, said I, is the 
country, these the charms of a water- 
ing-place! Well, thank God, I am 
metropolitan in my tastes; and hur- 
ried home, thitiking with more com- 
placency of my chambers at Clement’s 
Inn than I had ever done before. 
Arrived there, early as was the hour, 
—it was but three o’clock—I ordered 
dinner, and while it was getting ready, 
took a stroll through my friend’s Pic- 
ture Gallery, which I had as yet but 
cursorily inspected. The collection, 
though small, was select; many of the 
paintings being by the old masters ; 
and those of the modern school among 
the choicest specimens of the art. 
Among thé latter was one which, 
from its hothely, rustic character, and 
the rough vigour of its colouring, I 
conjectured td be by Morland or Gains- 
borough. It represented a farmer's 
buxom dame jogging along to market 
on a donkey, with a basket of eggs on 
her arm. Her figure was well drawn, 
but it was the painting of the animal 
that most struck my fancy. Its meek, 
patient air, as of one who had long 
ceased to expostulate or war with des- 
tiny ; its dull eye; slow, heavy gait; 
drooping ears, and rough dingy coat: 
—all this was as skilfully delirieated 
as Paul Potter himself could have 
done. Strange, said I, pursuing the 
train of thought, which the sight of 
this humble, hopeless animal had sug- 
gested, how, despite the poetical, his- 
torical, and religious reminiscences 
with which he is connected, we all des- 
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pise, even more than we pity, the poor 
donkey. If the laws of association 
are to avail. aught, we should. hold 
himinthe highest reverence. It wason 
anass that the Saviour of the world fode 
into Jerusalem ; anass, according to the 
Koran, is to sound the trumpet of the 
resurrection ; the braying of an ass 
saved the throne of Laku, king of 
Siam; an ass is the hero of Peter 


Bell; the eulogized df Cervantes and 


Sterne ; and the beloved of the. fairy 
queen, Titania. True, he kicked at 
the dying lion in one of AZsop’s most 
touching fables ; but how many Chris- 
tians are houfly acting in the same 
spirit! Look at the great statesman 
about to fall. What an instant prick- 
ing up of long ears in St Stephens! 
What a sonorous bray against him 
throughout the political world! Alas, 
there are animals that call themselves 
rational beings, far more worthy of 
contempt than the meanest quadruped 
that ever chewed the thistle ! 

The next picture to which my atteti- 
tion was directed wete three hung 
close together, and every way retmatk- 
able. I had cast a hasty glative at 
them before; but now that I came to 
examine them more closely, I was 
struck with the nature of the-subjects, 
and the elaborate finish of the details. 
They had evidently been painted up- 
wards of a century; and wete ‘still in 
excellent preservation. The first re- 
presented a wild, barren tract of moor: 
land, whereon stood two figures, otié, 
a well-looking youth in the first bloom 
of manhood ; and the other, a detrepid, 
witch-like old woman, the expressioh 
of whose features resembled those of 
Heéate in Fuseli’s fine painting. This 
hag was in earnest conversatioti with 
the young man, who seemed listening 
to her with fear and wonder riot un- 
mingled with distrust. 

The second picture showed the same 
youth standing unarmed on the deck 
of a ship, and surrounded by a rough 
set of sailors, one of whom was pre- 
senting a pistol at his head. The 
broad masses of light and shade in this 
painting ; its variety of character ; and 
the Rembrandt-like heads of one ortwo 
of its groupes, would have made the 
fortune of a modern artist. 

The third picture represented the 
same young man, though with 4 more 


thoughtful and care-worn aspect, 
standing at midnight among some 

ruins on a waste like that of Dart- 
moor, while before him was a lovely 

fernale figure, on whom, strange to 

say, he was gazing with apprehension, 

as though shé had beeh a spééfre. 

This painting—at least so it seemed 

to tie—was by far the finest of the 

three, and evinced a power of conceps 

tion and depth of sentiment which I 

liave rarely seeh surpassed. The wan, 

imperfect moon ; the fantastic clouds ; 

the rare stars; the startled look of the 

youth ; the motionless figure of his 

companion ; and, above all, the for- 

lorn, ghastly aspect of the monastic 

ruiris ;—the spirit displayed in the exe« 

cution of these several details impress 
ed me so forcibly, that I determined 

not to rest till I had made myself ae- 

quainted with the history, not merely 

of this, but of ali the three pictures, 

for I felt persuaded that they were 
not the mere creations of fancy—else 

wherefore the presence of one and the 
same individual in all of them ?—but 
had their origin in fact. 

Accordingly; when niy friend’s ma- 

jor-domo came in to announce dinner, 

I eatechised him on the subject, for 
he was one of those staid; intelligerit; 

respectable old family servants, who 
‘know all its ancestral traditions by 
heart; place implicit faith in them, and 

take a pride in explaining them to such 

wondering ignoramuses as myselfi 

From this veteran’ gossip I received 
for answer; that the pictures in ques- 
tion were old family ones, highly prized 
by his mistress; to the fortunes of one 

of whose ancestors—she was of the 

Devonshire Trevanions—they had reé- 

ference. On further pressing him, he 
éntered into copious partictldrs of 
their history ; and as these were suf- 

ficiently curious, aid I happened to be 
grievously in want of occupation; the 
idea struck me that I would set to and 
embody then in one connected narra- 

tive. Hence the origin of “ Trevan- 
ion,” the coniposition of which enabled 

me to spend a few days agreeably 
enough. Gentle reader, should it have 
the rare good fortune to amuse you, 
too; I may possibly be tempted (after 
the fashion of our writers for atinuals) 
to illustrate other portiozis of the “ Pic- 
ture Gallery.” 








[June, 


TREVANION. 


Cuapter I. 


Whoever has visited South Devon 
must often have found occasion to 
admire the picturesque beauty of its 
cottages. Some one or other of these 
must surely have given rise to that 
sentimental adage, ‘‘ Love in a cot- 
tage,” for it is impossible to see them, 
with their tidy thatched roof, jessamine 
covered walls, trim flower garden with 
its small sunny grass-plot, bee-hive, and 
wooden porch redolent of wild roses 
and honey-suckles, and within whose 
shelter an English Juliet may sit unob- 
served, and murmur melodious nothings 
in the ear of her Romeo, while a black- 
bird in a wicker cage sings with kindred 
sweetness above her head ;— it is im- 
possible, I say, to see peaceful pictu- 
resque snuggeries like these, without 
instantly associating them in idea with 
that blissful and unsophisticated pe- 
riod, the honeymoon. In the hamlet 
of South Zeal these cottages are cele- 
brated for their unassuming beauty, and 
it was from one of the neatest and most 
attractive in the whole district—the 
dwelling evidently of one above the 
peasant class—that, early on a summer 
morning, a young girl issued with steal- 
thy and trembling steps, as if she feared 
that “the very stones” would prate of 
her “ whereabout.” 

On reaching the garden gate, she 
just halted an instant and looked ti- 
midly about her, and then made an 
abrupt dart down one of those famous 
Devonshire lanes which may vie in 
length with the longest story ever told by 
a club-proser, till she reached the moor, 
where she made a second halt, as 
though in momentary expectation of 
some one’s arrival. But that “some 
one” came not. Far as the eye could 
reach, not a living thing was discern- 
ible—nothing but a bleak interminable 
expanse of desert, here swelling up into 
gradual hills, round whose heads the 
mists of night still clung; and there 
dotted with gloomy granite tors, or a 
few half-starved superannuated elms 
and oaks, which looked—to use the 
forcible expression of one of our ablest 
-divines—as though they were set up 
there by Nature for ‘signals of dis- 
tress.” 


There is something very impressive 
in the idea of standing, the only living 
being, on a vast desert like Dartmoor. 
To hear no sound or stir that can re- 
mind you of a cheerful animated crea. 
tion, no bird singing, no cattle lowing, 
no sheep-bell tinkling ; to see nothing 
but dead masses of granite, or the giant 
wrecks of oaks that speak of life gone 
by, and carry the mind back into the 
solitudes of the past;—this far more 
affects the imagination than standing 
alone in some huge sleeping city, for 
there, though it may be dormant, you 
have still humanity at your elbow; but 
on Dartmoor hours may elapse before 
you get sight of the human counte- 
nance; 'tis like being severed for a time 
from the social world, to which you, 
and I, and all of us, gentle reader, are 
but too apt to fancy we should have no 
objection, till we found ourselves really 
in solitude, when we feel, with Robinson 
Crusoe, that we are gregarious in our 
nature, and that it is not good for us to 
be alone. 

These, however, are reflections that 
occur to the mind only when it is at 
leisure ; a pre-occupied fancy has no 
taste for such abstract speculations, and 
our young village lass was evidently 
absorbed by thoughts of far more imme- 
diate interest, for she kept walking to 
and fro a prescribed distance, now 
looking before and now behind her, 
with a countenance expressive equally 
of fear and disappointment, till at 
length, as she was preparing with re- 
luctance to quit the spot, a low sub- 
dued voice called her by name, and, 
turning round, she saw with a blush a 
young man hurrying towards her. In 
an instant he had reached her side, and 


they advanced together in silence on. 


the moor, where for a brief season I 
will leave them, while I explain what 
were the imperative circumstances 
which thus compelled two young folks 
to leave their snug warm bed, and go 
billing and cooing on a desert, with a 
wind whistling about them, sharp and 
searching enough to set the goose-skin 
roughening beneath the bristles’ of a 
hedge-hog. 
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Cuapter II. 


John Trevanion—such was our he- 
ro’s name—was the youngest of two 
sons of a Devonshire baronet of old 
descent, whose ancestral seat bordered 
on the village of South Zeal. His 
mother was also of “ gentle blood ;” 
but, unlike her husband, who was a 
rough, jolly, ignorant country gentle- 
men of the Squire Booby class, posses- 
sed a mind of a superior order, and a 
disposition remarkable for its evenness 
and good nature. To educate John 
seemed to be the sole business of this 
lady’s life; he was her favourite son, 
and exhibited from early youth a quick- 
ness of apprehension that well repaid 
his mother's solicitude, whose highest 
ambition it was to see him holding as 
proud a station in the world as many 
of his ancestors had held before him, 
But her wishes were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for she died ere he had 
completed his eighteenth year; but 
not before she had formed his tastes, 
which exhibited a bias towards the ro- 
mantic and imaginative. No one, for 
instance, placed more implicit faith in 
all the legends and traditions of per- 
haps the most superstitious district in 
England—especially those bugbears of 
the age and country, sorcery and 
witchcraft. The well-known Dart- 
moor witch, who about this time (the 
middle of the seventeenth century) 
terrified the neighbourhood with her 
conjurations, was invested by John 
with higher supernatural attributes 
than even the ignorant peasantry gave 
her credit for ; but this was less the re- 
sult of weak credulity than of that wild 
poetic temperament which in the early 
days of Greece peopled the banks of the 
dark Acheron with appropriate ghosts 
and fiends. But though fond of * lone 
sitting by the shores of old romance,” 
young Trevanion, unlike the generality 
of such dreamy enthusiasts, was of an 
energetic, enterprising character, and 
never cast a glance at the portraits of 
his gallant ancestors ‘without regretting 
that. he had attained his twentieth 
year and had yet signalized himself by 
no one act worthy to be held in re- 
membrance. 

It was at this period of his life, when 


panting to enter the world where he- 


felt assured he should achieve renown, 
that a circumstance occurred which 


changed the whole current of his ideas. 
He fell in love, a malady to which 
youth is peculiarly liable. The ob- 
ject of his sudden idolatry was the 
only daughter of a Somersetshire gen- 
tleman, of retired habits and straitened 
means, who had lately come to take up 
his abode in one of those picturesque 
cottages in which, as I have before ob. 
served, this quarter of South Devon 
abounds. It was while wandering 
alone one evening near the ruins of an 
abbey which bordered on the moor, 
that John first encountered this lovely 
apparition. She was leaning on her 
father’s arm at the time, and flushed 
with exercise, and radiant with health 
and youth, presented as attractive an 
image as lover’s eye could desire to gaze 
on. From this moment John felt him. 
self a changed man. Hitherto, he had 
been all for ambition ; thenceforth, he 
was all for sentiment. And this alter- 
ation was not gradual, but instantaneous. 
His passion was not the result of re- 
flection, but ofimpulse. It was first-love 
in all its frenzy. Though he had 
seen her but once, yet his memory re- 
tained a vivid impression of the charms 
of the fair unknown—of her dark ear- 
nest eyes, her luxuriant tresses, the 
classic outline of her countenance, her 
swan-like neck, her graceful buoyant 
tread, and the perfect symmetry of her 
form, while his fancy, equally vivid, in- 
vested her mind with corresponding 
attractions. 

For a whole week afterwards, Tre- 
vanion could think of nothing but who 
the unknown was, and when he should 
see her again. She was his reverie by 
day, his dream by night, and so work- 
ed upon his imagination that he did 
not rest until he had not only acquaint- 
ed himself with her name and place of 
abode, but even established himself as 
a visitor at her father’s cottage. 

The rest follows as a matter of 
course. The young couple became 
deeply enamoured of each other. From 
talking together they got to walking 
together, reading together, and, it 
might be, sighing together—for first- 
love is apt to be exceedingly hysterical, 
while Mr Mordaunt, Mary’s*father, 
who was a widower, neither encour- 
aged nor checked their intimacy, but 
let it take its course, unconscious ap- 
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parently—so incurious and unsuspi- 
cious was his nature—that it passed 
the bounds of ordinary acquaintayice, 

And so months rolled on, happy 
months which passed with the speed 

of thought. Seldom a day now elaps- 
ed but John was a visiter at the cot- 
tage ; he had always some new. book 
to lend or to borrow, or some new 
walk to propose to Mary and her fa- 
ther. Evening after evening found 
them loitering along the edge of the 
moor, or, in the gloom of twilight, 
when none were.likely to discover 
them, through the leafy. grave that 
skirted Trevanion Park, where they 
would wander for hours, weaving bril- 
liant fancies to the diligent exclusion 
of all probability, till the hooting of 
the night-owl warned them that it was 
time to separate. 

It has often been asserted that first-. 
love is blind. I am inclined to doubt 
this aphorism, and to believe that it is 
particularly quick-sighted. In the 
present instance, at least, it was so to 
@ surprising extent, for not one mental 
‘grace did John’s imagination endow 
Mary with, but he found, on becoming 
acquainted with her, she possessed. 
She was indeed not-less attractive in 
intellect than in person, having been 
educated by Mr Mordaunt, who doated 
on her, with a care by no means com- 
mon in the seventeenth century. But 
‘it was not merely a refined, well-in- 
structed mind that John recognised in 
Mary ; he was, if possible, still more 
struck with her firmness and strength 
of character, and the depth of her de- 
votion to her father. In fact, so com- 
pletely did. this young girl enthral his 
heart, that he became almost wholly 
estranged from his family, seldom 
joining the convivial parties at the 
hall, and when he did so for appear 
ancés' sake, or to avoid the coarse in- 
sinuations of his brother Edward that 
he felt himself too good for them, 
hurrying away from the table at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The time, however, was at hand 
when John and Mary were destined 
to realize the adage that * the course 
of true love never did run smooth.” 
During the early period of their ac- 
quaintance, Trevanion, well knowing 
his father’s prejudices on the score of 

‘rank, and also how prone a country 
village is to scandal, was cautious of 
parading his intimacy with the Mor- 
daunts, and usually contrived to meet 
them, as if by accident, on the moor, 
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which was one of their favourite walks, 
By degrees, however, as he became 
more and more interested in Mary, he 
laid aside this caution, and even seem. 
ed-to take a pride in: displaying his 
attachment to her, resenting the jests 
of his brothey—who, having frequently 
seen the parties together, half-sus- 
pected the state of their affections— 
with a bitterness that soon produced a 
coolness between the young men, the 
more marked on Edward's part, be- 
cause he too had often cast an admiring 
glance at Mary, though not with hyme- 
neal eyes. He regarded her merely 
as an humble village beauty; and 
being something of a libertine in his 
habits, without any of his brother's 
refinement of mind or feeling, thought 
it far from, unlikely that he might be 
as successful with her as he had been 
in many of hig other rustic amours— 
at least if John was removed from 
the scene of action, which accordingly 
he resolyed to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of bringing about. 

It was not, however, by his brother's 
means that John’s hopes were blasted 
in the bud, and the full measure of his 
delinquency made known to the Baro- 
net, for before he could mature his 
plans, a more subtle spirit had been at 
work, in the person of a lean, sour old 
maid, a distant connexion of the family, 
who happening one evening to over- 
hear a conversation between the lovers 
of a decidedly matrimonial turn, has- 
tened to acquaint the old man with 
the full particulars of her discovery— 
how his son had formed a clandestine 
attachment to a girl far beneath him 
in rank; how she returned it; and 
how, unless he promptly interfered, a 
nuptial catastrophe would take place, 
and the blood of the Trevanions be 
for ever dishonoured. 

Though rough and blustering in 
manner, the result of his long esta- 
blished authority over ihe district, the 
Baronet was any thing but irascible ; 
but: this was precisely one of those 
communications calculated to call up 
all the deyil within him. If there was 
one thing: beyond another of which he 
was proud—I except, of course, his 
hounds and horses—it was the anti- 


quity of his family. An emblazoned 


genealogy hung up in his hall, and as 
he east a hurried glance at this, on his 
way to the library, where his son, 
when at home, was usually to be found, 
his face crimsoned with passion, he re- 


proached John in the bitterest terms for _ 
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what he called his ingratitude in pre- 
suming to talk of marriage, without 
first asking his permission ; contrasted 
his conduct with that of his brother, 
who would never have dreamed of 
such heresy ; reminded him of his an- 
cestors, not one of whom but had mated 
with their equals in rank; and con- 
cluded by insisting on his giving up 
all thoughts of the ‘ insolent bag- 
gage,”’ as he styled Mary. 

“© Never,” said John, boldly, when 
the Baronet had concluded the longest 
speech he had ever been known to 
make ; “ if I owe respect to you, sir, 
I owe it also to myself, and I presume 
to think that in this instance ’’—— 

“ Think! What right have you to 
think, when you haye got me to think 
for you? But this comes of the book- 
learning that your poor mother was 
always cramming your head with. 
But I'll burn every book in the house ; 
such rubbish is only fit for wadding. 
There’s your brother has never read 
a line in his life, I'll warrant ; no more 
have I, for that matter; and your 
great ancestor, Sir Hugh, who died 
in his stirrups at Bosworth Field, could 
not write his own name. And yet you, 
forsooth, must presume to. be wiser 
than all of us! But I'll tell you what 
it is, young sir—either give up this 
wench, or give up me.” 

« At least allow me some time for 
reflection, sir.” 

“Time!” shouted the indignant 
Baronet ; * not a day—not an hour— 
you've had time enough, and to spare, 
already. Yes, yes, a pretty time you ve 
had of it, I'll be bound, gadding about 
with that artful hussey, and making 
yourself the laughing-stock of the 
neighbourhood, when you should have 
been fulfilling your duties as ason and 
a brother.” . 

“J am not aware, sir, that I have 
been remiss in either capacity.” 

“ Oh, I dare say not. You never 


thought yourself too good company for 


my friends; you never looked down 
on your brother Edward, because he 
had not as much book-learning as 
yourself, though he shall ride, or hunt 
or shoot with any man in Deyon- 
shire.” 

“Father, father,” replied John, 
with deep feeling, ‘‘ you are unjust, 
ungenerous; is it my fault that my 
habits are not those of my neighbours, 
and that I cannot, strive as I may, 
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enter into their convivial enjoyments ? 
As respects Edward, it is he that looks 
down on me; not | on him.” 

“* And well he may, seeing the dis- 
@tace you were about to entail on your 
family. However, to cut this matter 
short—either gonsent to give up all 
thoughts of this girl, or prepare toleave 
the hall within the week. I am lord 
and master here, and no child of mine 
shall dare to fly in the face of my 
authority,” ; 

But John respectfully, though firm- 
Vy. persisted in his refusal to resign 

ary, upon which the Baronet, after 
consulting with his eldest son,. of 
whose sagacity he had a high opinion, 
applied to Mary's father, who was his 
own tenant, and so worked ppon his ap- 
prehensions—for he was a quiet timid 
man—that Mr Mordaunt, whose, eyes 
were now for the first time opened to 
the nature of the intimacy between the 
young couple, and.who had no idea, of 
forcing himself into an alliance with 
a family that despised him, that very 
night exacted a promise from Mary, 
whose pride was deeply wounded by 
her father's communication, that she 
would not see John again. 

Trevanion mean time, having .no 
notion of the efforts made by Mr Mor- 
daunt to keep his daughter fram his 
sight, wandered about the neighbour- 
hood day and night, hoping to get a 
glimpse of Mary ; but finding this to 
be impossible, and that whenever. he 
called at the cottage its inmates were 
sure to he absent, he became quite 
disheartened, attributing that to caprice 
on Mary’s part which was the result 
of bitter necessity, © 

But perseverance does wonders, and 
as a last resource, the young man had 
recourse to writing... With consider- 
able diffitulty he managed to get a 
letter conveyed. to on wherein he 
implored her to grant him one last 
interview, stating that at daybreak, 
near the Abbey, he should be anxious- 
ly waiting her arrival, and that if she 
failed to come the disappointment 
would be fatal to him. . The letter 
was penned in such.a distraeted style 
that the poor girl was alarmed by it 
into, acquiescence. ‘ It is the last 
time I shall ever see him,” she said— 

and accordingly, at the appointed hour, 
made her appearance at the place of 
-rendezyous, as I have already shewn. 
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Cuaprer III. 


* So you refuse to agree to my 
proposal, Mary?” said John, as they 
walked slowly across the moor. 
“ Unkind girl, is this the affection you 
have so often professed for me ?” 

*«‘ Unkind, John? If Iam so, ’tis 
for your welfare. God knows how 
willingly I would pass my whole life 
with you; but it must not be.” 

«« Who shall prevent it, if we are 
resolved ?” 

« Our fathers, John. We are 
bound by every strong tie of duty, of 
affection, and of honour, to sacrifice 
our will to theirs. These were prin- 
ciples instilled into me. from earliest 
infancy ; and shall I now swerve from 
them, and bring a parent’s grey hairs 
in sorrow to the grave? Never. But 
do not suppose that I have come to 
this determination without a struggle. 
Often and often have I prayed to be 
taught my line of duty, and strength- 
ened in my purpose to fulfil it; and 
even now my rebellious heart”—— 
And she paused. 

“© Go on—go on, Mary,” exclaimed 
John, eagerly. “‘ Sweetest girl, Icould 
listen to you for hours.” 

*‘ Oh spare me, John; I must not 
—dare not—say more. I have said 
too much already.” 

« You have, indeed, Mary,” replied 
her lover, gloomily ; “ too much, I 
fear, for your own happiness, and far 
too much for mine. Think better of 
it—pray, think better of it, my love. 
What though my father cast me off ? 
Have I not hands? Have I not youth, 
strength, perseverance, and fixedness 
of purpose? And Oh, Mary, with 
you by my side, in some place far re- 
moved from this, to cheer and feed 
me with your smiles, what task is 
there that I could not succeed in?” 

Affected by the energy with which 
he spoke, Mary made no reply. Tre- 
vanion pressed his advantage. 

“ Think, love, of the happiness 
that is imstore for us, if we do but 
dare to oBey the dictates of our heart. 
Every thought, every wish, every 
action of our lives show that we were 
born for each other. Our tastes are 
the same—the same, or nearly so, our 
ages. .Why then should we be di- 
vided ?” 

* Tempt me no more, John,” ex- 


claimed Mary, while the tears, stream- 
ing down her cheek, told far more 
emphatically than words the struggle 
that was preying at her heart; “I 
dare not act as you would wish. I 
cannot ally myself with a family that 
casts me off, or plant a dagger in my 
father’s breast. No, John; I have 
pride and” 

«* Heartless girl!” replied John, 
interrupting her impetuously. 

“ Heartless? Oh, John, I thought 
you knew me; but you do not, or 
you would respect the sacrifice I am 
making for your sake. Do you think 
Ihave not suffered as well as your- 
self? When my poor father knelt in 
tears before me, and besought a so- 
lemn promise that I would abandon 
for ever all thoughts of an alliance 
with your family,—when he adjured 
me, on pain of his lasting displeasure, 
to tear that hope from my breast, 
which I feel is become entwined with 
life itself, even then I hesitated ; but 
when he added that not only would 
my disobedience inflict a certain curse 
on him, but as certain ruin on you,— 
then, John, my mind was made up, 
and for your sake I consented to a sa- 
crifice which I half denied-to a fa- 
ther’s entreaties ; and yet you call 
me heartless! John, John, I can die 
for you, but I cannot, I will not, be- 
come the means of thrusting you from 
your home, and consigning you to 
remorse without hope, and poverty 
without end: or limit. Ask me any 
thing but this. I will wear out my 
life single for your sake; but I will 
not bring down the curses of two pa- 
rents on your head.” 

In a woman who truly loves—the 
remark is trite, but will bear repeti- 
tion—there is a holiness, a purity, a 
disinterestedness—-say rather a total, 
unhesitating abandonment of self— 
which a man can never reach, and not 
often appreciate. John was affected, 
but he was not convinced by Mary’s 
generous devotion. 

‘© Mary,” he said, and not without 
sternness, * you told me but just: now 
that your father had made you pro- 
mise to hold no more clandestine 
meetings with me. Have you obeyed 
him ?” 

Mary hung down her head. 
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«¢ T deserve this reproach,” she said, 
“ but least of all from you. When 
you told me in your letter that you 
would not survive my refusal to see 
you, what couldI do? I went to my 
father, acquainted him with your 
threats, and solicited his advice ; and 
he, trusting to his daughter's honour, 
gave me permission to see you once 
more. John, I am here for the last 
time.” 

The air of deep heart-felt solemni- 
ty with which Mary said this convin- 
ced John he had nothing more to 
hope. He walked on with her a few 
minutes in gloomy silence, till at 
length his feelings could not be con- 
trolled ; and he said, in a voice bro- 
ken with grief,— 

“ So you give me up, Mary? Be 
it so ; but remember that by so doing 
you have wrung a heart that beat for 
you, and you only. True, this is our 
last meeting. Within the week I 
quit home, perhaps for ever.” 

“For ever, John?” asked Mary, 
with a faltering voice. “ Say not so; 
you will return in a brief space. 
Your lot in life may be changed ; 
your father may relent; mine may 
give me back my promise, and we 
may yet be happy together. Do not 
say for ever, John.” 

“For ever. Why should I stay 
lingering here, where every scene I 
look on reminds me of past happiness, 
and present suffering? No; 1 go to 
find in other climes—how vain the 
task !—the peace denied me here.” 

Mary made no reply, for she was 
drowned in tears. Her bosom hea- 
ved; she trembled all over like an 
aspen leaf. Trevanion marked her 
emotion. 

“ Sweetest, sweetest girl,” he said, 
folding her passionately in his arms, 
“ recall your rash.determination, and 
bid me be happy. Let us fly this 
hated place. What are fathers to 
us ?”° 

“ John, John, have pity on me; my 
heart is breaking.” 

«* Come, love, and let us hence. 
Oh, Mary, I love, I doat on you to 
distraction. All is light where you 
are—all gloom where you are not. 
Come, then, and shed sunshine on my 
path. Be my friend, my guide, my 
guardian angel. Feel, love, how my 
heart beats! Dear girl, it will soon 


cease, to beat when you have cast me 
off.” 
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They had by this time neared the 
Abbey ruins, and John, pointing to- 
wards them, said, “‘ Mary, such as is 
that building, such shall I become the 
instant that you have discarded me. 
Away from you I cannot live. Once 
more, then, I ask, will you be mine? 
Think not you will less feel the pang 
of separation than myself—no, it will 
reach your heart too—for your fa- 
ther’s sake, then, to whom your hap- 
piness is dearer than his own.”—— 

“For my father’s sake! Thanks, 
John, for these words, for they have 
recalled me to a sense of my duty. 
Yes, dear John, I can be firm now ;” 
and hastily quitting him, she rushed for- 
ward into the Abbey, and flinging her- 
self on the damp, weedy floor, in front 
of what had once been an altar, she 
raised her eyes to Heaven, crossed her 
arms over her breast, and said, “ Hear 
me, God of Heaven! while in thy sa- 
cred presence I solemnly swear that, 
till favouring circumstances permit, I 
will never become Trevanion’s bride ;” 
then rising from her knees, and turn- 
ing to John with a smile, while tears 
flowed fast from her eyes, ‘ Kiss me, 
brother,” she continued—“ we meet 
no more, and I may not part with 
you in anger. No, John, I could 
never have borne to be your wife—to 
see you withering beneath the curse 
of two parents, and feel that my selfish- 
ness had brought you to this extremi- 
ty; no, John, never—never. And now 
farewell—God bless you—God for 
ever bless you!—pray for me, as I 
shall for you, and be happy in the 
thought, that if not again in this 
world, we shall at least meet in ano- 
ther,” and in an instant she -had 
vanished from his sight. : 

For some minutes Trevanion re- 
mained quite stupified, gazing in the 
direction in which Mary had disap- 
peared. Wassheindeed gone? Had 
she given him up, and of her own ac- 
cordtoo? What, his own. Mary—the 
gentle, the compassionate! and as he 
thought of the many excellencies of 
her mind and temper, his heart -over- 
flowed with softness. Soonyhowever, 
a sterner feeling came over him. She 
had treated him with indifference— 
with ingratitude. She had no love 
for him—not an atom—or she would 
not have used him thus. How, then, 
should he act? He would dismiss her 
at-once from his mind, and quit Eng- 
Jand for ever. He would be no wo- 


. 
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man’s slaye ; and.as he said this, he 
brushed the tears indignantly from his 
eyes, and rushed across the moor with 
the reckless speed of one demented. 

- Just as he reached one of those 
huge granite tors which are scattered 
like land-marks about the moor, an 
old woman, wrinkled as a falcon’s ta- 
lon, lean, yellow, and nearly bent 
double, rose up from behind it, and 
stood right in his path. John shud- 
dered, for though he had never seen 
her before, he knew that he looked 
upon the Dartmoor Witch! 

‘‘ Away —away, he exclaimed, 
motioning her from his sight, “‘ I came 
not here to seek you.” “I know it,” 
replied the hag, and was tottering off, 
when the young man gathering cou- 
rage, said, “stay, woman, they say 
youare wise—are powerful ; can your 
art then ” and John hesitated, 
struck with a sudden sense of horror 
at the idea of haying recourse to the 
aid of such a being. - 

«You are troubled in mind,’ ex- 
claimed the Witch, ‘and you would 
learn from me your destiny. Is it not 
so?” 

*¢ It is,” replied Trevanion with fal- 
tering accents. 

s¢ Listen to me, then, for I know you 
better than youknow me. John Tre- 
vanion, the period is close at hand 
when you shall curse the hour you 
were born. Your early fortunes shall 
be cast in storm and eclipse; but fear 
not—faint not; you have a stout 
heart, and shall conquer, not be con- 
quered by, your fate. So speaks one 
whose words have never yet been 
spoken in vain;”’ and thus muttering, 





{June, 
the Witch hobbled off to her hut hard 
by, leaving John aghast with awe and 
astonishment, 

That the mere random conjectures 
of an old woman, whom the terror with 
which she inspired others had half 
persuaded of her own supernatural 
attributes, should have exercised influ- 
ence over Trevanion’s imagination, 
will not appear surprising to those 
who are acquainted with the domestic 
history of the times. That was a 
period when the popular faith in witch- 
craft was unbounded. Even men like 
Bacon—Sir Thomas Brown— Fairfax 
—and Sir Matthew Hale—succumbed 
to the general belief, which was clung 
to with more tenacity in Devon than 
in any other quarter of the kingdom. 
There, . witches were plentiful as 
mushrooms, and flew through the 
air like crows, in covies. They per- 
secuted the peasant at all hours 
and in all places, and even the supe- 
rior rank of the squire did not save 
him from their malice. Well, they 
are gone, the follies of those days, but 
have been succeeded by others hardly 
less preposterous. If Bishop Corbett 
lamented the fairies, why should I re- 
fuse a sigh to the memory of the 
witches? At least they were produc- 
tive of thus much good—they supplied 
the peasantry with endless themes for 
gossip, when otherwise they might 
have been discussing mischievous poli- 
tics at an ale-house. But granting 
that the superstition was absurd, and 
often led to cruel results, still it was 
far better to worry a witch, than to 
set fire to Bristol. 


Cuapter IV. 


Maddened with the result of his 
last interview with Mary, John made 
one more appeal to his father; the 
Baronet, however, was inexorable ; 
finding which, and aware also that to 
remain longer idle and solitary in 
Devonshire would only be to nurse 
melancholy, and shut him out from 
every ehance of acquiring distinction 
and independence, by which means 
only he could win the hand of Mary, 
Trevanion summoned up all the man 
within him, and at once closed with 
his father’s proposal, that he should 
leave England, and embark as a volun- 
teer in one of those ships of discovery 


that were then fitting out for the 
Americas. 
At the period to which this tale re- 
fers, there was a perfect mania for 
these maritime expeditions, and many 
a younger son of good family but of 
limited means, joined the intrepid 
Cookes, and Parrys, and Rosses of 
the seventeenth ¢entury, in the hope 
of returning home laden with wealth 
and honours. Previous to his depar- 
ture, John made one more attempt to 
see Mary, but being defeated in all his 
efforts by the vigilant watch kept over 
her by Mr Mordaunt, he just waited 
till the necessary preparations had 
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been made for his..voyage, and then 
hurried off for London, whence, within 
the week, he set sail jn an English 
vessel bound for the Bahamas, the 
commander of which was a distant 
connexion of the Treyanions. 

It was not without a pang that John 
again caught sight of the iron-bound 
coast of Devon, and, looming on the 
horizon, of the inland heights of Dart- 
moor. He remained on deck till the 
last glimpse of his native country melt- 
ed away from sight ; and then dismis- 


- sing, as he proudly imagined he could 


do, the happy past from his mind, 
turned his thoughts wholly to the fu- 
ture. Mary, he remembered, had pro- 
mised to remain single for his sake, and 
this promise, which he knew her too 
well to suppose any inducement would 
tempt her to break, confirmed him in 
his resolute purpose to go on and 
prosper. 

After a voyage of some weeks, the 
ship drew near the West India islands, 
but just as it came within sight of His- 
paniola, one of those terrific hurricanes 
sprung up which are peculiar to the 
tropics at certain seasons of the year. 
For some time, by dint of incessant ac- 
tivity, the erew contrived to keep their 
vessel afloat and off the shore, but the 
storm increasing towards night, and 
the ship drifting fast to land, there 
seemed little or no chance of escape. 
The waves broke over the deck with a 
fury that swept all before it, straining 
the timbers till they groaned like a 
tortured martyr ; the masts were splin- 
tered by the lightning ; the sails torn 
to atoms by the whirlwind ; many of 
the crew, among whom was the cap- 
tain, were swept overboard by the 
rushing waters ; and the few who re- 
mained, worn-out with fatigue, bewil- 
dered, and convinced that all was over, 
endeavoured to lull their sense of hor- 
ror by having recourse to the stimulus 
of intoxication. 

John was almost the only one who 
preserved his senses at this crisis. 
Though death stared him in the face, 
he did not quail before his awful pre- 
sence, the high and stern excitement 
of the hour overpowering all thoughts 
of apprehension. In vain, however, 
he endeavoured to infuse a portion of 
his own moral courage into those about 
him; in vain he conjured them to 
strive their utmost to keep the ship 
afloat during the night, and held ‘out 
confident hopes of assistance reaching 
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them from the shore at day-break ; 
neither his remonstrances nor the ex- 
ample he set of indomitable energy, 
had the slightest effect ; the men were 
worn-out and could not work, more- 
over they were drunk, and would not 
if they could ; the consequence of which 
was, that shortly after day-break, the 
ship struck upon a sunken rock, and 
barely had -Trevanion time to lash 
himself to a fragment of a mast, when 
down she went; and he was the only one 
who escaped, having been hurled high 
on land by an enormous billow, in a 
state of utter insensibility. 

When he recovered consciousness 
he found himself lying in a bed in a 
neatly furnished apartment, with all 
the apparatus of an invalid about him, 
Astonished at his situation, he started 
up and looked around him; nota saul 
was near, but in a short time a stranger 
of middle age and frank cordial aspect 
softly entered the room, and, finding 
Trevanion awake, held out his hand, 
and with a smile congratulated him on 
his improved condition. The young 
man would fain have put a hundred 
questions to his benefactor, but the 
latter forbade him to exert himself, and, 
telling him he would explain all at the 
fitting season, quitted the apartment as 
silently as he had entered it. 

Late in the evening he returned, 
when, finding John considerably re- 
freshed by a Jong and placid sleep, he 
assisted him to rise from his bed, led 
him into an adjoining room, and there, 
at his earnest entreaties, explained to 
him by what means he had become his 
guest. The vessel, he observed, had 
been descried by some fishermen who 
had chanced to be on the look-out at 
the moment when she struck, and 
the news having spread like wildfire 
throughout the district, he himself, who 
was one of the first to hear it, had 
hurried off with some neighbours to see 
what assistance could be rendered to 
the crew; unfortunately, however, 
they were too late, for all had perished 
except John, whom accordingly he had 
ordered to be conveyed to his own 
house. 

‘¢ Thanks, a thousand thanks,” ex. 
claimed Trevanion, fervently grasping 
his benefactor’s hand ; ‘‘and where am 
I now?” 

“ At Santo Jago,’’ replied the stran- 
ger, wha was an Englishman, bat of 
Spanish extraction, and had long been 
one of the most thriving goldsmiths of 
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that town, ‘‘ where you are as safe as 
you could be, even in the governor's 
own house at St Domingo.” 

«« And have all perished, do you say, 
but me?” 

«< All.” 

‘God help me! would that their 
lot had been mine!” and John sank 
back exhausted in his host’s arms. 

In the course of a few days he was 
completely restored to health, but his 
spirits remained sadly depressed, for 
his only chance of securing honour- 
able distinction was gone ; he had lost, 
too, the counsels of his friend the cap- 
tain, who had treated him with uniform 
kindness during the voyage, and was 
reduced to a state of absolute depen- 
dence on the bounty of a stranger. 
True, that stranger was a countryman, 
and behaved towards him with scru- 
pulous delicacy; still he did not feel 
his destitution the less acutely; and 
foreseeing that otherwise there would 
be no end to it, he resolved—painful 
and disheartening as was the alterna- 
tive—to seize the first opportunity of 
returning to England. 

When he announced this intention 
to his host, the good man tried hard to 
dissuade him from it, at least until the 
Spanish convoy should be on its re- 
turn home from South America, when 
he promised to do his best to secure 
him a passage to some port in Spain, 
whence he might find his way to 
his native country; but at present, 
added his benefactor, the pirates, un- 
der the command of the well-known 
Davis, were cruising in all directions, 
and a single vessel, if such should 
happen by any unusual chance to 
touch at Hispaniola on its return from 
Panama or Porto Bello, would hardly, 
without a miracle, be able to reach 
Spain in safety. These arguments 
had their due weight with Trevanion, 
who remained upwards of a fortnight 
with his host, when his departure was 
expedited by the following circum- 
stance :— 

He was strolling one day with his 
host along the sea-shore, when a ship 
appeared in the offing making sail for 
Santo Jago. The goldsmith no sooner 
beheld it than his fears took the alarm, 
for the town, which was poorly fortified, 
and consisted of but a few hundred in- 
different houses, had been pillaged only. 
the year before, and he thought it far 
from improbable that the strange vessel 
was a free-trader come to pay Santo 
Jago a second visit. 


“ Heaven help us all!” said he, ad. 
dressing Trevanion, ‘’tis most likely 
Davis’s vessel; she was seen off St 
Domingo a short time back.” 

** Not so,” replied John eagerly, “for 
if my eyes do not deceive me at this 
distance, she hoists Spanish colours ; 
yes, it is your flag that flies at her mast- 
head. She is in distress, too, for her 
rigging appears in wretched plight. I 
have no doubt that she has been worst. 
ed in an engagement with the pirates, 
and has come in here to refit.” 


In the course of the day the vessel ° 


came to an anchor about a quarter of 
a mile off the town, and a boat’s crew, 
composed of English and Spanish 
sailors, put off for shore, from whose 
brief statement it appeared that the 
ship had been compelled to put in for 
the purpose of procuring fresh stores, 
and also, as Trevanion had surmised, 
of refitting, having been sorely damaged 
in a recent action with a pirate cruiser, 

For upwards of ten days she remain- 
ed at Santo Jago, when John, learning 
that she was about to set sail for Spain, 
stated to the goldsmith his intention of 
embarking in her; whereupon the other, 
finding him resolute, liberally supplied 
him with the means of defraying his 
passage, and John hastened to seek 
out the captain, whom he found busily 
superintending the embarkation of 
stores. 

‘*So you want a passage home to 
Spain ?”’ said the captain, a blunt Eng- 
lish tar, in reply to John’s application ; 
‘* well, we can find room for you may- 
hap; you'll come down handsomely, of 
course ?”’ 

Trevanion made his offer, which the 
other readily closed with, observing, 
however, while he eyed the youth with 
marked attention, ‘‘ you must be con- 
tent to rough it with us, youngster, for 
our accommodations are but soso. A 
cabin to yourself, of course? well, I 
think we may promise that; and you’d 
like to mess alone? perhaps that may 
be managed too. But hearken, lad, 
you must not object to bear a hand in 
case of emergency;” then turning to a 
grim sallow Spaniard who stood beside 
him, the captain added, in an under 
tone, “a pretty fellow this, my Gomez. 
I like the cut of his jib; with a little 
management I think we may make 
something of him.” 

“ Humph!”’ replied his companion ; 
* you're always so taken with these 
trim-built fairweather. sparks. There's 
no good in them that ever I could see.” 
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“ Belay 
let’s hear w 
say for himself.” 

«© When you talk of my bearing a 
hand,” said Trevanion, * of course 
you allude to the probability of an 


ree jaw, you fool, and 
t the youngster’s got to 


encounter with the pirates. I’m told 
Captain Davis's ship was seen off here 
a short while since.” 

*‘ Like enough—but you need not 
fear him; for he and his crew are food 
for sharks by this. We drubbed 
them soundly the other day, as you 
may have, seen by the state of our 
rigging. No, no, I will not ask you 
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‘The day after to-morrow ; so get 
your thingembobs stowed away be- 
times.” With which words the party 
separated. 

When the hour of his departure ar- 
rived John’s hospitable host, who had 
insisted on accompanying him to the 
water’s edge, took leave of him, not 
without tears. ‘“ Adieu, my young 
friend,” he said, grasping him fer- 
vently by the hand— if you would 
have been advised by me you would 
have remained at Santo Jago till the 
return of the Spanish convoy—how- 
ever, you have made your election, 





=e to fight against the free-traders—what and God send it be a fortunate one! 
sh I meant was, that as some of our men It-is not of storms that I am appre- 
“ are disabled, and we are therefore hensive, but of a far worse danger— 
he short of hands, you will not mind of the free-traders, the curse of these 
~ taking turn and turn about now and seas, against whom neither skill, va- 
es, then.” lour, nor experience, avail aught. May 
ed, «* Certainly not,” replied John, “I it be your lot to escape them, and 
ed grudge no labour, be it what it may; reach your home in” 

oy for though young, I have served, for  “ Halloo, bear a hand _ there, 
_ my time, a tolerably strict apprentice- friend!” shouted a rough voice from 


5 ship to it.” a boat which lay alongside the quay— 


p “« Bravo, well said, young gentle- “ we must weigh anchor immediate- 
vd ” yeplied the Capiain, enforeing ly.” 

man, replied the Captain, enforcing ly. 
od his eulogium by a vigorous slap on Another hurried adieu—another 


John’s back—* you're of the right pressure of the hand, and Trevanion 


- sort, I'll be bound.” and his benefactor parted, and for 
ily «* And when do you sail?” ever! 

of 

to Cuapter V, 





Searcely was John on board when 
the signal was made for sailing, and 
away went the ship bounding exult- 
ingly over the wide waste of waters. 
One sole thought now engrossed the 
mind of the home-bound adventurer— 
he was on his return to Mary! True, 
he returned with no fortune—no ho- 
nours—and would be still as much a 
dependent on his father as ever ; but 
what of that? he had acquired confi- 
dence and courage by experience, brief 
as that was; and felt within himself a 
buoyant, enthusiastic spirit which the 
unworldly habits of the recluse had 
hitherto kept under hatches. Before, 
he but suspected that he had the re- 
quisite energy for success ; now, he 
was convinced of it, and let the pre- 
sent frown as it might, the future was 
his, and he would win its smiles or 
perish. Mary, he was sure, would not 
reject him a second time. No, she 
would have faith in his manhood and 
his resources, and hasten to share the 
certain fortunes which, without her, 


would be nothing worth. Another 
encouraging consideration was the 
witch’s prophecy. She had warned 
him of approaching troubles which 
would be such as should task all his 
energies to overcome them, but she 
had told him also that he should sur- 
mount them; that he ‘should con- 
quer, not be conquered by his fate ;” 
and his heart assured him that her 
words were gospel-truths. 

Thoughts like these served to wile 
away many an idle hour, and well it. 
was that they were of so sunny a hue, 
for otherwise Trevanion’s situation 
would have been cheerless enough, his 
fellow voyagers being a coarse, untu- 
tored squad—* rough diamonds,” as 
the captain flatteringly called them— 
who had few or no sympathies in com- 
mon with himself. The chief portion 
of his time was spent as a matter of 
necessity on deck, for the ship, not 
having been built for passengers, had 
hardly any accommodations; so by 
way of cabin, John was fain to put up 
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witht a sifiall; dirty, cupboard-like par- 
titiot Which joined the ‘state mess. 
root, where he todk his theals dloné, 
attended by a mulatto boy ; for le felt 
Hetlé disposition to join the revelries 
of thé Gaptain and his unpolished stu- 
bofrdihates, Whose conversations tsti- 
ally turned on stbjeets in which he felt 
nét the slightest intérest. 

Fof the first one or two days nothing 
seeurred to disturb the monotony of 
thé scene. Thé breeze was fresh and 
regular ; the crew reserved ; and the 
captain continually occupied in watch- 
itig every vessel that appeared on the 
horizon, ‘and apparently only at his 
easé when the seas were cleat; and his 
own ship crowding every itith of can- 
vas. On the mornitig of the third 
day; however, as Trevanion was taking 
his solitary breakfast in his berth he 
héard ai unusual bustle upon deck ; 
and hurrying up to ascertain the cause 
of the clamour, fotind the captain en- 
gaged in eatnest conversation with 
some of his officers, and casting ever 
atid ation uneasy glatices towards three 
large Spanish men-of-war which ap- 
peared to be bearitig down on them 
with all sails set. As the party weré 
too intent in conversation to take any 
notice of John, he took up a position 
near them, where he could see and 
hear ali that passed without being him- 
self seen. 

“‘ I thought we should meet them 
’ ‘hereabout,”’ said one of the men: 
“I heatd at Santo Jago that they 
were on their return.” 

* And well-laden, no doubt,’ re- 
plied the captain. ‘‘ Well, they’re the 
last we shall meet this cruise; that’s 
soine comfort any how. But how’s 
this, Jack ?’’ he added, addressing an 
English sailor who was squatted on a 
coil of rope; ‘‘ the Spanish colours are 
hauled down; up with them all; we 
must show the Don we're of his own 
kidney, or he’ll let fly a broadside, and 
-we’re not in a condition to give bark 
for bark. Quick, Jack, quick—we’ve 
not a moment to lose.” 

Searcely was the order issued than 
the Spanish colours were flying at the 
mast-head, while the first speaker with 
a low fierce growl like a sharp-set bear, 
said, “‘ sad job this, captain ; one may 
as Well sleep away one’s life, as pass it 
in this fashion. I'm quite sick of ha- 
ving nothing to do, specially as” —— 

“ Hold your jaw, you fool,” replied 





his impatient cotitmatider, * you shall 
have work enbtizh by and by ; mean- 
time go,and look to the met, they 
must not keep crowding on deck; or 
the Don will be apt to take the alarm 
at the sight of sé many handsome faces 
your's patticilarly, Gomez, which is 
enough to sedre tlie devil.” 

This conversation puzzled Treva- 
nidn éxceedingly. He could not pos- 
sibly Gonceive what could make the 
captain so apprehensive of coming in 
contact with vessels of a nation which 
was then at peace with his own. Sure- 
ly, thought he, le cdnnot have mis. 
taken themi for pirates sailing under 
false colours! ““ Yet why not?” he 
added after a moments - reflection, 
“ experience teaches distrust; and 
havitig been so lately engaged in ac- 
tion with Davis, nothing is more natu- 
ral than that his head should be full of 
pirates! However, be this as it may, 
there can be no harm in éndeavouring 
to ascertain how the case stands;” and 
so saying, the young man stepped for- 
ward and encountered the captain as 
he was in the act of descending into 
the cabin, having satisfied himself that 
he liad nothing to dread from the Don, 
who, on seeing the Spanish colours, 
had changed his course, and was tiow 
some distance off. ; 

‘* A word with you, captain,” ex- 
élaimed Trevanion; “ I overheard one 
of your officers just now, when alluding 
to yonder vessels, say”. 

** Say what, sir?” replied the cap- 
tain, impatiently interrupting him; 
* but ho matter, I know what you're 
going to tell me, so will spare you the 
trouble of spinning along yarn. From 
what you have overheard, you are dis- 
posed te doubt my faith. Nay; no 
reserves, man; I know you are, and 
what if I should tell you your suspi- 





cions are well founded ?”” 


‘© Well foutided!” exclaimed John, 
doubting whether he had heard 
aright. 

« Why, how the lubber stares!” 
replied the Captain, laughing; « I 
should not wonder now if he thought 
he was on his voyage to Spain!” 

** What, are we not bound for a 
Spanish port?” 

« Yes, but not in the Old World. 
We're now making all sail for Porto 
Béllo, where we shall join Morgan’s 
squadron, which must be off the 
Spariish Main by this time. Mayhap 
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you have heatd of Admffal Morgan? 
It is a name well known in these 
seas.” 

« Far tod often;” exclaimed John. 

“ Arid of Captain Davis, too, his 
second in command?” 

« To be sure I have; you told mie 
yourself that your last action was with 
him, arid that you had vanquished 
him.” 

‘Hah! hah! hah!” returned the 
Captain, and so I did; you would 
not have had me run into Santo Jago 
with a disabled crew, a shattered 
vessel, and the black flag flying at 
the mast-head, and tell the lubberly 
Spaniards how I came to be in such a 
plight! Why, man, instead of being 
allowed to refit, I should have had all 
the guns in the fort rattling away at 
me. No, no, Captain Davis knows 
well what he’s about; and if you've 
aught to say against him, speak outs 
for he stands before you!” 

For a moment surprise deprived 
John of all power of movertient ; he 
soon recovered himself, however, and 
indignation at having been so egre- 
giously duped, overmastering his pe 
dence, he rushed on the pitdte chief, 
and seized him with a frantic grasp 
by the throat. But he had an oppo- 
nefit to deal with who was more than 
thrice his match. The ruffian shook 
himself free in an irstant, and then 
drawing a pistol from his vest, coolly 
levelled it at Trevanion's head. 

But the young man neither quailed 
nor drew back, but contiiiued eying 
the freebooter with a look of stern 
despair that was evidently not without 
its effect on a nature which, however 
inaccessible to the softer emotions, 
knew how to respect and sympathize 
with bravery. Returning the pistol 
to his belt, the Captain exclaimed 
with a tremendous oath, “ bravo, lad, 
you've that in you which makes me 
like you, whether I would or not. 
From the first moment I clapped eyes 
on you, I told Gomez you would suit 
our purposes.” 

“ Suit your purposes! How so?” 

“ Why, in the first place, your pas- 
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80d 
sage-mbney Wid a God-send to mer 
Tké 8; -whio -have had a ran of ill- 
luck fof threé thonths atid upwards ; 
and secondly, we Were short of hands, 
that —— tuzzle with the Spdiiish 
frigdte—which I led the dupes at 
Santo Jago to believe was a private 
cruiser—having picked off sotiie of 
our prettiest fellows.” 

« And pray, Captain Davis,” en- 
quired John, who had fiow recovered 
from his first astoriishment, “ in what 
light ati I to consider myself ?—as 
your guest, or a8 your prisoner? ” 

“ That will depetid on yotirself, 
youngster, but for the present I'll call 
you my guest.” ‘ 

John shuddered, but his evident 
disgust only served to inerease the 
Pirate’s merriment. ‘ Cérde; come,” 
said he, “1 don’t expect yoti all of a 
sudden to be enamoured of our way of 
life; something must be allowed for 
prejudice, and soitiething also for out- 
lanidish habits. I remeniber the day 
wiien I shrunk from this sort of 
thing quite as thuch as you can; 
but use, youngster, use, reconciles us 
to any thing, as the old lawyer said to 
the devil. No doubt, in time; you'll 
be one of us, ahd who knows but you 
may fise to be niy lieutenant! There’s 
a prospect for you! For the present, 
however; you tiay call yourself my 
guest ; and provided you do not in- 
terfere with my men, | will take care 
they shan't interfere with you. But, 
harkee,; brother, should you incline to 
join otir mess—and you tay do so 
whenever you please—take ts 48 you 
find us, or it will be tlie worsé for you. 
One word more. Do hot -think to 
escape alive froti this vessél. Here 

ou are, arid here yoti shall retain. 

ither you must join us, or else ”——— 
and the Pirate with a darketied brow 
pointed to the yard-arin—“ expect to 
dangle from that -good-looking gal- 
lows. there: Think well on what I 
have said, and: in a day or two I will 
Speak to. you again ;” arid with these 
words the Captain turned from his 
guest and descetided into the cabin. 


Cuarter VI. 


For some minutes after the Pirate 
had left him, John remained in a state 
little short of stupefaction. The 
hopes which, despite his reverses, had 


hitherto buoyed him up were fiow all 
blighted, for he could not but feel that 
his last chancé. of revisiting England 
was gone. He looked around him 
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the ship was alone on the waters ; and 
not the faintest glimpse of land was 
to be descried on any one quarter of 
the horizon. What should he do? 
How should he act? To gain time 
he felt was his only resource ; and poor 
and inefficient as was that resource, 
he resolved to employ it ; conceal his 


disgust and apprehensions when in 


company with the arbiter of his fate ; 
and ,throw himself on the mercy of 
the Chapter of Accidents, as many a 
wiser man has done before him. 

While revolving these ideas, his 
attention was called off by the voice 
of Captain Davis, who shouted to one 
of the men at the mast-head, * any 
sail on the horizon?” 

‘«‘ Never a one within fifty miles, 
I'll be bound.” 

*« The breeze freshens, too, I 
think?” 

* Yes.” 

‘¢ Shake out every stitch of canvass 
then—we should have been within 
sight of the squadron by this time— 
and do you, Mynheer,” addressing a 
squab Dutchman who was lounging 
on the forecastle, “ tell the men that 
they may appear on deck as soon as 
they please. We need fear nothing 
more from the Don this cruise, I 
guess.” 

In an instant the major part of the 
crew, who had been kept below decks 
as a measure of precaution, in case the 
vessel should have been hailed by the 
Spanish convoy, came swarming up 
to the number possibly of a hundred. 
Never till this moment had John set 
eyes on such a set of callous despera- 
does. They seemed ripe for the com- 
mission of any crime, and as if they 
would think no more of cutting a 
throat than of spitting a fowl. All 
were armed to the teeth, with pistol, 
dagger, and sabre, and as they passed 
and repassed Trevanion, they scowled 
on him with glances of mixed surprise, 
distrust, and contempt. 

Heart-sick at the sight, John re- 
treated to an unmolested quarter of 
the cabin, where he remained till long 
after nightfall, occupied with his own 
thoughts, and watching the progress 
of the vessel as the cloven billow 
flashed before her prow. *Twas a 
lovely tropic night—the intense heat 
“of the spent day was cooled by the 
brisk wind—the moon shone like a 
tempered sun—one by one the stars 





(June, 
uplifted their shining eyelids from the 
horizon, and the hot, bloody glare 
flung by the dying orb upon the 
waters, had given place to a silvery 
radiance which, far and wide, was 
broken up into a thousand spangles, 
Above—around him—all spoke of 
serene and soothing repose, and as the 
magic influence of the hour overflow. 
ed the young man’s mind, memory 
carried him back to the hills of Devon 
and the bright thoughts of his youth. 
«* Alas!” said he, “ what was I| then 
—what am I now? Where is the shy, 
fanciful enthusiast of former years, 
with whom hope was a synonyme for 
certainty? Have I been dreaming all 
this while, and do I now for the first 
time wake to the stern truth of things? 
Yes, all has been a vision—a false, 
feverish creation, and nought remains 
of my former self but my love for 
Mary!” 

He was roused from this sad reverie 
by the sound of voices in the state 
cabin, and the hatches being open, he 
could distinctly hear the conversation 
that was going on between the Cap. 
tain and those of the crew who were 
holding revel with him. 

« And pray, Captain,” enquired a 
morose voice, which John recognised 
as that of a grim, old, one-eyed buc- 
eanier, who had honoured him with 
many a special glance of contempt— 
‘* pray, who is this here young fellow 
you have got hold of? Can’t say I 
like the trim of the vessel. In the 
good old times of”’——. 

“* And yet ’tis a tight, clean-built 
craft enough,” interrupted Captain 
Davis—* hot as hell and as bold as a 
lion,’ in proof of which he detailed 
the circumstances of his last conversa- 
tion with John, dwelling with parti- 
cular animation on his gallant bearing 
when the pistol was levelled at his 
head. ‘* Depend on it, Tom,” he 
added, ‘ we'll make something of him 


yet. He requires only a little ma. 


nagement to become as choice a spirit 
as the best of us.”’ 

«© May be so,” rejoined the Cyclops, 
sulkily, ‘‘ nevertheless I never knew 
any good come of this here sort of 
live lurhber. In the old times of 
Olonois and De Grammont such jack- 
a-dandy scarecrows would have been 
made to walk the plank or run up at 
the yardarm. But all’s changed now, 
and for the worse, I think.” 
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« Avast there, Tom, avast—we’re 
wiser now than we were when you 
first stepped ’twixt stem and stern.” 

“* Wiser!” growled Tom, “ why, 
we haven't fingered a piastre for a 
month past. These sleepy times quite 
ruins me. I arn’t half the man I was. 
As Olonois used to say, ‘ I'd rather be 
cutting a throat than doing nothing. 
It keeps one’s hand in.’” 

‘“‘ Surely, Tom,” said Captain Da- 
vis, “‘ you won’t compare your Olonois 
with our Morgan! Mounseer, brave 
as he was, did but half understand his 
duties. Where was the use in flay- 
ing his prisoners alive when he might 
have obtained a handsome ransom for 
them? I hate such a mode of doing 
business-—there’s nothing to be got by 
it that I can see.” 

“ Ay, that flaying alive was a 
foolish affair, and so I told Olonois. 
It’s a shame, said I, to waste the time 
of the ship’s crew in that manner. 
Howsomever, the best of us have our 
weak side, and take him for all in all, 
the Frenchman was as stout a heart 
as ever broke biscuit. Ah,” con- 
tinued Tom, with a sentimental sigh, 
“we shall never see his like again, 
d—n my eyes.” 

“‘ Your eye you mean,” retorted the 
Captain, with a prodigious chuckle at 
his own wit. 

Tom, it will be observed from this 
brief dialogue, was a croaker—an 
idolater of the good old times, as is 


' usually the case with those whose 


opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves either for good or evil, are well- 
nigh past. His commander, on the 
contrary, whose greatest triumphs were 
to be yet achieved, was an advocate 
for the times present. The one, in 
short, was a Tory, the other a Whig; 
but despite this difference, both held 
equally the fundamental article of the 
political creed—that is to say, were 
staunch advocates for the propriety of 
taxing the community for the benefit 
of their own party. 

The evening after this conversation, 
as John stood on deck, looking down 
on the unwrinkled waters which, the 
breeze having gone down, now lay 
in perfect calm, Captain Davis came 
up to him and said, “ what, still sulk- 
ing, youngster! I should have thought 
you would have been in high glee. 
Come, cheer up, man, cheer up; ina 
few days we shall join Morgan off 
Porto Bello, capture the place, and 
fill our pockets with piastres !” 
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*‘ Captain Davis,” replied Trevanion, 
laying his harid on the pirate’s arm, 
‘have you a heart?” ~ 

‘s Heart!’? exclaimed the buccanier, 
“ay, I should think so, and a pretty 
soft one too, or you would not be 
standing here to ask the question. 
Haven't I done every thing for you 
that one man can do for another? 
treated you just as if you were one of 
us; given you a berth to yourself, and 
as much grog as you can stow away =” 

“TI have every thing, captain, but 
that which man most loves—liberty.” 

‘Liberty! nonsense, if liberty is 
not to be found here, where is it to be 
found? In England, where they keep 
you poor, and punish = for being so; 
send you across seas for taking a fancy 
to a stray hare or partridge; and 
clap you in the bilboes for looking 
like a man in the face of a great lord?”’ 
—he spoke thus with ineffable bitter- 
ness—‘ No, no, this is your only liberty, 
the liberty of the winds and waves ; 
the liberty of seeing your ship go 
bounding, eagle-winged, over the 
waters; the liberty of hearing your 
cannon shiver the timbers of a rich 
galleon, and your sword ring upon the 
helmet of some proud Don; the liberty 
of helping yourself from your enemy's 
stores, of playing the fool with his 
women, firing his towns, and hanging 
him to the yard-arm if he objects ;— 
this is your only trueliberty, youngster, 
and you shall find that it is so when 
once we have captured Porto Bello. 
D——ee, act but like a man, and I'll 
be the making of you, let my fellows 
say what they will.” 

John made no reply to this definition 
of enlightened liberty, but heaved a 
sigh so deep that it attracted the Cap- 
tain’s notice, who resumed with a con- 
temptuous sneer, “what's the fool sni- 
velling about? Egad, I believe, after 
all, I’ve been mistaken in you, though I 
thought myself a tolerable judge of 
character ; and if so, you know the 
consequences.” 

‘I fear not your threats, sir,” said 
Trevanion, looking the pirate steadily 
in the face ; “ but when you spoke of 
liberty just now, memory carried me 
back for a moment to my native 
Devon.” 

‘* What,” enquired the captain with 
surprise, “are you from Devonshire ? 
so am I.” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied John, “ my poor father 
still lives there, and little knows’’— 

« Father ! father 5° interrupted the 

F 
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pirate in a softer tone than was usual 

with him, “I too had a father once,” 

and then turned away his head, as if 

afraid to trust himself with further 
eech. 

“In that ease,” replied the young 

man, astonished and delighted at this 
show of sensibility—‘ you may ima- 
gine what I must feel.” 
, «Dn, sir!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, suddenly changing his manner, 
and endeavouring to lash himself in- 
to a rage—* I can imagine nothing— 
{ ean feel nothing—but that I have 
been wronged, and that I have been 
revenged! Yes, youngster, I too had 
once a father—but he was poor—evil 
times fell on him, and he sank beneath 
the oppressor’s grasp.” 

« How so?” 

«« Why, his health failed him, and 
he got into arrears with his landlord, 
who, despite the old man’s grey hairs, 
thrust him into a dungeon, where he 
died a raving madman. I was young 
then, but when I found myself alone 
in the world—alone, I say, for her 
husband's griefs had broken my mo- 
ther’s heart—a change eame over me, 
the thoughtless levity of youth fled for 
ever, and I swore an oath that I would 
have a bloody vengeance. And the 
hour came. I prayed for it—plotted 
for it—tarried for it—and it came. 
Alone, at nightfall, on Exmoor I met 
the ruffian. He screamed—he wept— 
he crouched at my feet for pity ; grant 
him but his life, he said, and he would 
give me back all. Wretch, I replied, 
thrice-accursed wretch, for avarice, 
not want, impelled you to this, give 
me back my parents; bid the grave 
restore its dead; and make me deaf 
to their nightly cry for vengeance. 
Monster, you cannot, and I stabbed 
him to the heart! You would have 
laughed to hear his dying groans, and 
see the hideous glare of his eye as it 
slowly fixed in death. Hah! hah! 
hah! ’Twas a rare luxury,” and the 
pirate clutched his dagger, as if he 
were about to repeat the act. 

** Horrible !’’ exclaimed John, un- 
conscious that he was overheard ; “and 
was there no law in England to punish 
such a deed ?” 

“* Law! what should law have to do 
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with such as me? Talk of law to those 
who have petty wrongs to redress; I 
had a murdered father to revenge, and 
revenge consults not law nor gospel 
either. But enough of this, youngster; 
you have caused me to say that which 
I never yet said to human being, so 
let us drop this subject, and come back 
to business. Will you join us—ay or 
no?” 

Trevanion hesitated, but the Cap- 
tain insisting on a reply, he resolved, 
as his only resource, to temporize ; so 
observed, * a decision like this invol- 
ving the fate of my whole after life, 
eannot be come to in an instant ; it is 
but a short while since you proposed it 
to me; surely, therefore, you will 
allow me time to reflect on it.” 

«Ho! ho! lad, you’re wavering ; 
well, that’s a good sign; I thought it 
would come to this. It is not every 
one who can withstand the temptation 
of such prizes as Porto Bello holds out 
to us.” 

‘** You agree then to my request for 
some little delay ?” 

«¢ Why, as to that” said the Cap- 
tain hesitating. 

“ Surely you cannot object ! 
not much I ask.” 

“* Well, well, be it so; you are a 
countryman of mine, and on that 
account I will grant you—say a week, 
not an hour longer. This d—d calm, 
I fear, will last so long, and while it 
lasts, we shall have no need of your 
services. 
you have not made up your mind, I 
swear”—and here he scowled like a 
tiger on John—“ you shall be strung 
up to the yard-arm, and afterwards cut 
piece-meal and flung to the sharks.” 

« And to this delay you solemnly 
pledge yourself?” 

‘«* When did ever a free-trader break 
his word? Mine is past ; let that suf- 
fice.* And now come down with me 
below deck, for this calm gives us but 
too much leisure for merry-making.” 

With a heavy heart, yet not with 
out a lingering hope that something 
might yet occur to befriend him, Tre- 
vanion aecompanied the captain into 
the state cabin, where the elite of the 
crew were assembled at one of their 


orgies. 


It is 





* « These barbarians were not without their redeeming points. ‘ They never broke 
a promise that they had once made, even though the individual to whom they made it 


were a prisoner and in their power. 


As soon as they had given their word, they con- 


sidered themeelyes irrevocably bound by it.”’—Von Arncuznnoist’s History of the 


Pirates, 


But if at the end of a week ‘ 
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CES PREVENTED.* 


My Lorps, 

As I have no political weight or in- 
fluence in this House, being only person- 
ally and privately knowntosome ofyour 
Lordships, I must depend upon your 

roverbial courtesy for an indulgent 

earing while expressing my opinions 
upon the grave question, whether we 
are now to give to Ireland the muni- 
cipal corporations proposed by the bill 
before us. My Lords, a candid, an 
anxious, and a laborious investigation 
of the principles, details, and bearings 
of this measure, has produced results 
in my mind which will not admit of my 
giving a silent vote, but onthe contrary, 
impel me to set forth the reasons on 
which it will be founded; so that, if 
wrong in any of my views, I may be 
at once set right by those of greater 
experience and ability than myself; 
and if right, afford an opportunity to 
others of reconsidering or adhering to 
their present opinions. 

Weighed down with a sense of my 
own weakness, and of the vast import- 
ance and difficulty of the subject upon 
which I have ventured thus to speak, 
I shall endeavour to express myself 
ealmly and pertinently. I shall ab- 
stain from the use of all extraneous 
irritating matters—from exhibiting 
that virulent personal feeling which 
has too frequently disturbed and dis- 
figured the discussion of all Irish 
questions. I lament that such has been, 
and is likely yet to be the case. It 
is certainly difficult, my Lords, for 
political men to preserve their calm- 
ness and temper—in patience to pos- 
sess their souls—when engaged in 
struggles of a nature so peculiarly 
exciting as the present ; when the stake 
is so tremendous ; when the national 
safety is in issue ; when those old and 
implaeable antagonists, the Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholie religions— 
when the Movement and Conservative 
parties are all in the field, in fierce 
and desperate conflict. Believe me, 
my Lords, we cannot afford now to 
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entertain personal considerations. It 
is with such that the enemies of peaee 
and order, and of this House, are 
eager to engage and entangle us, [ 
shall waste no vituperation upon that 
member of the other House who ge- 
nerally contrives to figure so promi. 
nently in their discussions—who is per- 
mitted, alas! to “ wield at will the 
fierce democracy” of unhappy Ire 
land. My feelings towards that indi« 
vidual I dare not trust myself with 
expressing—nor is it necessary; for 
the severe, but dignified rebuke, in- 
flicted upon him last session by one of 
the most gifted of your Lordships, has 
smitten him down from the little ele- 
vation he had reached in this country. 
I shall therefore endeavour to forget, 
or at least to disregard, the odious 
language, the vile and bitter person- 
ality with which he has contrived at 
once to disguise and defile these im- 
portant topics—disdaining, with one 
of old, to enter into that contest where 
victory is more disgraceful than defeat. 

I say, my Lords, that not only does 
the peace of Ireland depend upon the 
vote we may come to this evening, but 
the welfare of the whole kingdom; 
and that, as well on account of the di+ 
rect and collateral effects of this bill, 
as of the recognition or repudiation of 
certain general principles on which its 
advocacy has been founded—princi- 
ples which having been long secretly 
acknowledged and acted upon by those 
who urged this bill upon the Govern- 
ment, are now openly avowed by them, 
in the presence, and with the counte- 
nance of his Majesty's Ministers. 

My Lords, the bill which { hold in 
my hand, I—as well probably as all 
your Lordships—have most carefully 
read over and considered. We must, 
indeed, be familiar with it, since it is 
nearly identical, not with the Dill 
which we last year returned to the 
other House, with certain -alterations 
which were the result of long and 
deep consideration—not with the bill 
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originally brought up to us, rendered, 
however, still more obnoxious by the 
introduction of enactments palpably — 
shall I say, designedly ?—at variance 
with the declared opinions of a very 
reat majority of your Lordships, as evi- 
Sal by the discussions and decision 
of last year. How is this, my Lords? 
How can it be reconciled with the 
professions by Ministers of their 
anxiety to promote a good understand- 
ing between the two Houses? If they 
are really desirous of obtaining our 
consent that the bill before us pass 
into a law, I am at a loss to account 
not only for the re-introduction into it 
of that which they know we are 
pledged upon principle again to ex- 
punge, but for the insertion of new 
clauses even still more objectionable. 
Again I ask, my Lords, how is this ? 
Is it that the noble Viscount opposite 
has persuaded himself, or been over 
persuaded by others, that he can now 
prevail upon us to go with him even 
farther than he himself proposed to us 
to go last year? Does he think that 
the course of events, the expression of 
opinions, the developement of designs 
which we have witnessed since last 
session, have been such as to warrant 
him in entertaining such a notion? 
Are there any of your Lordships that 
think so? Ido not believe there are. 
In spite of the bold and imperative 
tone, the air of easy and gay defiance 
sometimes assumed by the noble Vis- 
count when addressing his opponents 
in this House, I sincerely believe he 
has too much respect for them, and 
has had too much acquaintance with 
public life to admit of his believing any 
of your Lordships capable of exhi- 
biting such a pusillanimous acquies. 
cence —such utter blindness and in- 
competency! We can mark, I trust 
we have marked, the signs of the times 
with as much vigilance and accuracy 
as he; and, in short, I take leave to 
tell the noble Viscount that I look 
upon this ‘move of his suspiciously— 
that I fancy I can discern some pur- 
poses of his—of secret concert with 
others—which are scarcely consistent 
with the character and duties of the 
First Minister of the Crown. I pass on, 
however, to point out what appears to 
. me to be the precise nature of our pre- 
sent position with reference to this 


s The noble Viscount, in introducing 
it to your Lordships last year, after 
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pointedly reminding us, with an ex- 
ulting air, that it had ** come up from 
the other House recommended by a 
very large majority,” (he has this 
year preserved a discreet silence, co- 
vering the sudden fall of the thermo- 
meter to 55!) proceeded to allude, in 
very temperate terms, to the unani- 
mous opinion expressed by the other 
House, that the old corporations of 
Ireland ought to be abolished ; inas- 
much as, whatever might have been 
the reasons and purposes of their ori- 
ginal institution, their continuance 
could no longer be justified on consti- 
tutional principles ; the exigencies of 
the times were altered; the prin- 
ciple of exclusion on which they had 
been based was an unjust and mis- 
chievous one; and, above all, most of 
these bodies had long grossly miscon- 
ducted themselves, as well by misap- 
propriation of their corporate funds, as 
the election of improper members. On 
referring to the evidence adduced jin 
support of these charges, a great ma- 
jority of your Lordships acknowledged 
their justice, and instantly assented to 
the total abolition of all these peccant 
bodies. Could any thing have been 
more frank and reasonable? The 
noble Viscount proceeded to remark 
upon the consequences of Roman Ca- 
tholic emancipation ; and stated that 
the passing of that measure had ren- 
dered it incumbent upon the Legisla- 
ture to give Roman Catholics their 
due share in the exercise of municipal 
government, and that upon this prin- 
ciple the bill he then introduced had 
been framed. He stated, in effect, 
that it reserved all the inviolate rights 
of freemen, preserved the same boun- 
daries and limits of the boroughs, gave 
them a mayor, magistrates, and town- 
council, to preserve the same courts, 
the same power of imposing local 
rates, the same control over the public 
property, and the same power with re- 
gard to advowsons in the gift of the 
corporations, and proposed to confer 
on the Crown. the same power of 
granting charters to corporations. 
Thus far the bill resembled, said the 
noble Viscount, the measure for Eng- 
land and Wales. As to the points of 
difference—the first was that which 
referred to the amount of qualifica. 
tion. A ten pounds rental was fixed 
upon in the seven largest towns, a five 

ounds rental in the smaller towns. 
The whole of the aldermen were to be 
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appointed by the burgesses ; but the 
right of nominating sheriffs —unlike 
the bill now upon the table—was vest- 
ed in the Crown. 

Having thus sketched the outline of 
the measure, the noble Viscount con- 
cluded by stating, that he knew of no 
sufficient reason why England and 
Scotland should be allowed municipal 
institutions, while Ireland should be 
denied them; that no such differences 
existed between the character and cir- 
cumstances of the two countries, as 
warranted such a distinction; and 
therefore he confidently recommended 
the measure to your Lordships. 

Alas! exclaimed a great majority 
in this -House—backed, as I believe, 
by a vast majority of the intelligence 
and respectability of the country—is 
such yourremedy for the acknowledged 
evils and miseries of Ireland? It is 
worse—far worse than the disease— 
indeed, a fearful aggravation of it! 
Ireland asks you for bread, and you 
give her a stone; for fish, and you 
seatter hissing, writhing, deadly ser- 
pents in all her borders! In a word, 
your Lordships—not in anger, but in 
sorrow—charged Ministers with legis- 
lating for Ireland either in grievous 
ignorance of her real condition, and 
of the right principles of legislation ; 
or, which God forbid! with being 
actuated by sinister motives, and 
adopting a perfidious policy. My 
Lords, permit me to say, that I yield 
to no one present in feelings of affec- 
tionate attachment to our Irish fellow- 
subjects; and this it is which whets 
my zeal and invigorates my efforts to 
understand the true state of the sister 
country, and then apply to it safe and 
sound principles of legislation. What, 
then, is the real state of Ireland? The 
powerful and sagacious intellect of Mr 
Pitt directed its best energies to this 
point. ‘I say,” he observed, in the 
course of one of his most luminous 
speeches when bringing forward the 
Union,* ‘* we cannot but deplore the 
evils to which Ireland is at this mo- 
ment exposed, and thé still greater 
evils to which it may be hereafter ex- 
posed, if the wisdom of the Legisla-. 
ture do not preventit. I say that Ire- 
land is subject to great and deplorable 
evils, which have a deep root; for 
they lie in the nature of the country 
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itself, in the present character, man- 
ners, and habits of its inhabitants, in 
their want of intelligence, or, in othef 
words, in their ignorance, in the 
unavoidable separation of certain 
classes, in the state of property, in its 
religious distinctions, in the rancour 
which bigotry engenders, and super- 
stition rears and cherishes.” Were 
that great statesman, my Lords, 
now to rise from his tomb and con- 
template Ireland, with what pain 
would he find it still answering to the 
melancholy description he gave of it 
thirty-eight years ago, with this un- 
happy alteration only, that the ele- 
ments of evil he then detected and 
laid bare are now in more active and 
malignant operation than ever! One 
of your Lordships, who ought to know 
Ireland well, last year thus described 
its present condition: +—‘ I admit 
there is a certain difference in the 
temperament and feelings of the 
people of Ireland and England, in the 
degree of civilisation which each has 
attained—that there is unfortunately 
a difference with respect to a greater 
propensity in Ireland to combination 
and to violent outrage, and there is 
that great and unfortunate difference 
in the vast disproportion between the 
numbers of those who belong to the 
Established Church and those who do 
not.” The noble Viscount, I per- 
ceive, recognises his expressions— 
«‘ which we may view, some in one 
light and some in another, but which, 
I trust, some will allow to influence 
their decision on the present ques- 
tion!” It is upon the last portion of 
these striking admissions of the noble 
Viscount that I shall first offer a few 
observations to your Lordships, in 
order to justify myself in stating, that 
so far from feeling inclined to take 
the advice of the noble Viscount—so 
far from my not suffering such a con. 
sideration as the preservation of the 
Established Church in Ireland—for 
of course that it is which is sha- 
dowed out in the significant expres- 
sions of the noble Viscount —to 
influence my decision, as one of 
the humblest of your Lordships, 
upon the present question—it is that 
which chiefly influences me in resist- 
ing this measure as it is now present- 
ed to us.’ I think I see clearly, and 
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therefore I take leave to say distinctly, 
that the present measure will place 
the Established Church in Ireland in 
mest imminent danger, and therefore 
there must be very great alteration in 
the Bill before us, or I for one, 
shall again say not content to it. 

None of us, my Lords, can have 
failed to observe the restless petulance 
exhibited by Ministers, and those who 
have forced them to undertake this 
measure, whenever allusion is made 
to the topie of the Established Church 
in Ireland in connexion with it. They 
cannot bear it, and use all their arts 
to deter us from insisting upon it. 
They charge us, at one time, with a 
perverse and obstinate bigotry, at ano- 
ther with a total ignorance of the 
eharacter and tendency of this bill, 
as well as of the real interests of the 
Church. Some, with fatal frank- 
ness, avow that they seek the des- 
truction of that Church, and look to 
this bill as a means of getting rid of 
it as “ the greatest enormity in 
Europe”’—an expression of one mem- 
ber of the other House which was 
loudly cheered on the Ministerial 
benehes—as “ an object of unmingled 
Aorror,” according to another mem- 
ber, and * a positive monstrosity,” in 
the opinion of a third. The more 
disereet and subtle advocates of the 
bill, however, cautiously evade the 
plain question, “ Will not this bill 
endanger the Established Church in 
Ireland?” or express themselves with 
an ominous reserve, a Jesuitical va- 
gueness and equivoeation. Is it then 
asked why we persist in introducing 
this topic into the discussion of the 
measure before us, and permit it to 
influence our decision? My Lords, I 
will answer the question by reading 
the fifth article of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. It enacts, 

“ That it be the fifth article of 
Union, that the Churches of England 
and Ireland, as now by law establish- 
ed, be united into one Protestant 
Eriscorat Cuurcu, to be called ‘ The 
United Church of England and Ire- 
land,’ and that the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government of the said 
United Church, shall be, and shall re- 
main; in full force for ever, as the 
same are now by law established for 
the Church of England, anp rHay 
THE CONTINUANCE AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE SAID Unittep CHURCH, AS THE 
EstaBitsHep Cuurcu of ENGLAND 
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AND IRELAND, SHALL BE DEEMED 
AND TAKEN TO BE AN ESSENTIAL AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PART OF THE UNton; 
and that in like manner, the doetrine, 
worship, discipline, and government 
of the Church of Scotland, shall re. 
main and be preserved as the same 
are now established by law, and by 
the acts for the union of the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland.” 
1 rejoice to observe the grave air 
with which the noble Viscount listen. 
ed to these the most stringent and 
solemn expressions of this national 
contract. Possibly he is startled with 
a sudden suspicion that his conduct 
in sanctioning this bill is inconsistent 
with his duty to observe the stipula- 
tions of the.Union. Does he then 
recognise the sacred obligation of 
these articles? Is he willing to admit 
that they are the terms of a great 
national contract, by which we are 
bound to abide, not “ keeping the 
word of promise to the ear, breaking 
it to the sense,” but in a spirit of 
hearty and honest assent and obe- 
dience? Is he determined to uphold 
these articles in all their integrity? 
Is he really opposed to a repeal of the 
Union, whether total or partial ? Then 
his course is plain and straightforward. 
He is bound, imperatively bound, 
keeping his eye upon the fifth article 
of the Union, first to consider what 
will be the effect of any such great 
constitutional measure as the present, 
demanded as it is chiefly by the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, upon that 
institution—the United Protestant 
Church of England and Ireland—the 
continuance and preservation of which 
has been thus declared an essential 
and fundamental part of the Union. 
He ought to cowrt the consideration of 
such a topic, not to scout it from his 


notice, or censure or sneer at those 


who bring it under his notice. 

My Lords, I imagine I hear the 
noble Viscount whispering to the 
noble Marquis and the noble Viscount 
beside him, What! is a piece of parch- 
ment to stand in the way of good go- 
vernment? By no means, I answer. 
If the articles of the Union, or any 
of them, are found to obstruct the 
course of good government, it is per- 
feetly competent of course to Parlia- 
ment to annul them. But let us not 
profess to observe them while we are 
practically and most effectually coun- 
teracting them, If the moble Lord 
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who proposed this measure to the 
other House thinks that the fifth 
article of the Union ought to be struck 
out, as impeding his system of legis- 
lation, let him come forward with a 
bill proposing the excision of it—let 
him, I say, do this at once openly be- 
fore the people of England, so that 
their attention may be called directl 
to his movements. Let them be told, 
that whereas it hath become inexpe- 
dient to continue any longer the Irish 
branch of the Established Church of 
England and Ireland, be it enacted 
that so much of the fifth article of the 
Union as relates thereto be repealed. 
My Lords, there is no danger of this. 
We know, the noble Viscount knows, 
that he and his colleagues would be 
instantly consumed in the blaze of in- 
dignation which such a proposal would 
kindle in the kingdom—therefore they 
dare not profess to repeal the Union 
or any of its clauses—therefore they 
proclaim their determination to up- 
hold it—and yet, when they propose 
such a vast constitutional alteration of 
the civil state of Ireland as the present, 
they hesitate, they refuse, they rebuke 
us for attempting to consider whether 
it will have any, and what will be its 
effect, upon that which constitutes an 
essential and fundamental part of that 
Union. This is the reason, in my 
humble view of the case, why we in- 
sist upon directing our earliest, our 
most anxious attention to the probable 
or possible effects of this measure up- 
on the Established Church of England 
and Ireland ; and I venture farther to 
tell the noble Viscount, that it lies 
rather upon Aim to show, in the first 
instance, that he can propose this 
measure in the present state of Ireland 
consistently with the articles of the 
Union, than upon us to show that he 
cannot. That, however, I will now 
undertake to do. 

My Lords, I believe we are all 
agreed that it is our paramount duty— 
the duty of every real British patriot 
—to secure Protestant ascendency in 
these realms so long as the advantages 
of such an ascendency are acknow- 
ledged. If we are a Protestant Lah 3 
—if upon that assumption is founded 
much, if not most, of our political sys- 
tem, there can be no difference upon 
this point’ among those who are the 
real friends of the British constitution. 
If this be so, what signifies it, my 
Lords, that in one noisy, restless, dis- 
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satisfied section—one morbid member 
—of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
there happens to be collected together 
a numerical local majority professing, 
and strenuously endeavouring, to re- 
store the ascendency of that form of 
religion from the dominion of which 
we Protestants have escaped so bless- 
edly, and which we profess so vehe. 
mently to dread and to discourage? 
Is our ear to drink in their interested, 
clamour, and be closed to the indignant 
remonstrances of the all but universal 
Protestantism of these realms? M 

Lords, we must legislate for Great 
Britain, not for the Roman Catholic 
majority of Ireland alone; and upon 
the same liberal, but safe and cautious 
principles, which lead us to tolerate 
Dissenters—though we refuse to ex- 
empt them from the burden of contri- 
buting to support the established reli- 
gion—do we tolerate the Roman Ca- 
tholics. We have emancipated them 
from the thraldom of which they eom- 
plained so pertinaciously and vehe- 
mently. We have done more, we 
have conferred upon them very great 
privileges, but nevertheless we require 
them, for divers cogént considerations 
of state policy, to recognise and per- 
mit the existence in Ireland of the 
Established Church as a means of 
maintaining and propagating, in that 
most important section of the empire, 
the Protestant religion, the religion of 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
these realms—the religion for which 
they, man, woman, child, churchman 
and layman, peer and peasant, have 
nobly poured forth their blood, and been 
consumed at the stake, and in defence 
of which they are, as I know, and as 
your Lordships know, prepared to go 
again through the same bloody and 
fiery ordeal, Oh, my Lords, do not 
underrate the Protestant feeling resi- 
ding in these realms—do not trifle 
with it, do not attempt to abate or 
discourage it. My Lords, we cannot, 
we will not permit the Irish branch 
of the Established Church to be cut 
off, We will not permit that wing of 
the glorious fabric of Protestantism te 
be consumed or destroyed —to be 
“ razed, razed utterly.” If I forget 
thee, oh Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget its cunning, The more that 
we see the flames bickering and blaz- 
ing around the sacred structure, the 
more determined are we, at all ha- 
zards, to extinguish them. Recollect, 
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my Lords, your duty to-the British 
nation; you cannot so weakly or wick- 
edly violate an essential and funda- 
mental part of the Union; you can- 
not, I am sure you cannot—you will 
not basely aS your countenance 
from and forsake our loyal Protestant 
brethren in Ireland ; those who have 
borne the heat and burthen of the 
day, in fighting the battle of the re- 
formed religion established in these 
realms, who are united with us in holy 
communion in one church in Christ, 
—and who now, as one man, protest 
and exclaim against the bill now be- 
fore your Lordships, as calculated for 
their destruction—their speedy extir- 
pation. 

For these, among other principal 
reasons, I say we are bound to look 
first at the safety of the Established 
Church in Ireland, before coming to 
a conclusion upon this bill. There 
are, however, other cogent reasons for 
doing so, to one of the foremost of 
which I now beg leave to direct the 
most serious attention of your Lord- 
ships. 

Even admitting it to be difficult to 
point out precisely—as we are often 
challenged to do—the direct manner 
in which this bill will operate to the 
disparagement of the Protestant reli- 
gion in Ireland, I say we are bound 
to look, not so much at the general 
character and conduct, as at the avow- 
ed views and determinations of those 
who now so impetuously demand the 
measure before us. Who are they? 
Those who at length venture to fling 
aside all disguise—who declare their 
deadly dislike of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, and their deter- 
mination to overthrow it. Permit me, 
my Lords, to direct your special at- 
tention to one very striking sign of 
the times—the manner in which this 
bill is proposed, the arguments by 
which its adoption is insisted upon. 
What was the most convincing argu- 
ment with most of your Lordships 
who took a part in the discussion and 
decision of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
ee by the petitioners 
or that measure, and relied upon by 
those Protestants who joined in its 
advocacy ? What was it that at length 
silenced our scruples, and soothed our 
alarms? Was it not the solemn and 
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repeated assurance, that that “ great 
healing measure” once granted, all 
agitation would cease—peace and or. 
der be at length communicated to un- 
happy Ireland, and that demagogues 
would find “ their occupation gone” — 
that there would be no longer any fuel 
to feed the flame of popular fury and 
discontent? That the Irish Church 
would then—as one noble and learned 
Lord* now present most emphatically 
and repeatedly declared, when in. the 
other house—be safe,—stronger, even, 
then it had hitherto been ;—placed in a 
position where it would no longer dis- 
gust and exasperate the minds of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland? If those 
who with such a fatally. successful 
pertinacity urged on those claims, had 
really any ulterior and sinister designs, 
were they not most sedulously disgui- 
sed and concealed? Were not analo- 
gous professions and predictions to be 
heard, in the case of the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and the passing 
of the Reform Bill? If on any one of 
these occasions we had heard of the 
doctrine of “ instalments’’—that, those 
measures conceded, we should soon 
be driven to concede more—that, Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation granted, 
they would soon be able to use their 
new-born privileges to batter down 
the Established Church in Ireland ; 
that, the Test and Corporation Acts 
repealed, the Dissenters would soon 
be enabled to overthrow the Establish- 
ed Church in England and secure the 
triumph of the Voluntary system ; that 
the Reform Bill was desirable only as 
a means of enabling them who were 
enfranchised by it to upset the old in- 
stitutions of the country,—to establish 
a Republic: had such been the lan- 
guage openly used by those who 
sought the relief and privileges con- 
ferred by these bills, would any one 
of them have been ever passed? 
Would not the mouths of Burke, Fox, 
Wyndham, Canning—of many noble 
Lords now present—indeed, of all the 
public men who successfully influen- 
ced public opinion—on these occa- 
sions, have been closed? And yet,— 
mark, my Lords, the disastrous change 
—lIreland became again, as was said 
in 1826, “ a gigantic supplicant thun- 
dering at the gates of the constitu- 
tion,’ — proclaims the Established 
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Church there to be a loathsome eye- 
sore, a plague-spot, an intolerable in- 
jury and insult—a nest of heretics ; 
that agitation must never cease till 
this shall have been got rid of—and 
that unless it be got rid of, the Union 


is—mere waste paper! Now, my 
Lords, I do not wonder at it, or pre- 
sume to censure those who entertain 
and openly avow such opinions as 
these ; they may be just, they may be 
conscientious—at all events, they are 
candid and frank: but what must one 
think of his Majesty’s Ministers—Pro- 
testants to boot—who with all these 
things before their eyes—ringing in 
their ears—professing an ardent at- 
tachment to the Protestant institutions 
of the country, a determination to up- 
hold the Established Church in Ireland 
—even to better its positions,—still step 
forward to grant all that the fierce 
and bitter Roman Catholic party de- 
mand, even avowedly to “ inflict a 
heavy blow and grievous discourage- 
ment upon the Protestant religion” — 
to adopt the extraordinary and memo- 
rable words of the noble Viscount— 
shutting their ears to the express de- 
clarations, the fearfully explicit avow- 
als made by those who demand these 
corporations for Ireland! But,” 
says the noble Marquis, the President 
of the Council, “ there is no danger 
to be apprehended to the Established 
Church in Ireland from the passing, 
but rather from the refusing to pass 
this measure.” No danger, my Lords! 
Why, what will the noble Marquis 
accept as indications of danger? He 
may, if he like, shut his eyes, and put 
his finger into his ears—that so, like 
the deaf adder, he wi// not hear; but 
unless he does this, he must listen to 
the furious and unceasing denuncia- 
tions of the Established Church in 
Ireland by those who seek this bill in 
order to carry their purposes into ef- 
fect, and who plainly before-hand as- 
sure him, eo concesso, cadit ecclesia ! 
Good. heavens, my Lords, what infa- 
tuation is this! We see an inflamed, 
a determined, an organized numerical 
majority of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland devoting our Church there to 
destruction, and demanding this bill as 
the means of effecting their object, 
and we are told that there is nothing 
in all this, and the bill ought to pass! 
Why does the noble Marquis shake his 
head? Am I then misrepresenting the 
state of Ireland? When before were 
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tithes so fearlessly denounced as a 
blood-stained impost, and that nothing 
short of their total and immediate abo- 
lition would satisfy the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland? That they desired to see 
the ministers of our church there in pe- 
nury andwant? My Lords, you do take 
the, life of the Irish Church, when you 
do take the means whereby it lives ; and 
by this bill you are strengthening the 
hands and completing the machinery of 
those who are engaged in the destruction 
of that Church. _ Is it not perfectly in- 
tolerable that Ministers, when so dis- 
tinctly, so solemnly, so repeatedly told 
by Mr O’Connell and his supporters 
of their real objects in demanding 
these corporations—when it is so easy 
to see the dreadful power they have 
already of carrying their views into 
effect—will, nevertheless, concede all 
that is demanded, under the belief 
that, somehow or another, it will be- 
nefit the Established Church in Ire- 
land, and strengthen the Union be- 
tween the two countries? What is 
the noble Viscount about? Que te 
dementia cepit? What infatuation, or 
hypocrisy, is this! The noble Vis- 
count still gives signs of dissent. Will 
he tell me, then, to what purposes the 
** General Association,’ and the 
‘¢ Justice Rent,” are devoted? The 
General Association, of which, as it 
is boasted, “‘ the venerable Catholic 
Hierarchy are members,” look at its 
complete organization, its extending 
ramifications, the air of intended per- 
manency about all its machinery and 
arrangements, which Ministers are 
anxious to complete, by granting these 
corporations. What is even its pre- 
sent avowed object? ‘“ To secure the 
passing of this bill—and also the final 
abolition of tithes.” What says one 
of its members—a prominent, a power- 
ful, and at length a plain-speaking 
agitator.— Dr M‘Hale? 

‘** T hope there is no clergyman in 
this diocese who will not contribute to 
the fund of the Association. I trust, 
too, that there is not an individual in 
Ireland, however humble, who will 
not shortly give his offering into the 
national treasury, and his name to the 
petitions for justice that will be pour- 
ed in from all quarters of Ireland. 
The triumph that crowned the Catho- 
lic ought to be a lesson to guide the 
General Association. The tithes shall 
be extinguished for ever. It is from 
the creation of that establishment that 
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’ the poor of Ireland may date the epoch 
of their being outlawed from the com- 
mon privileges of humanity ; they can 
never hope to be effectually restored un- 
til the legislature issue the decree of its 
fiscal annihilation—after which, little 
will be heard of polemical acrimony.” 
Little, indeed, my Lords! Father 
Burke, is still more explicit. He 
was proved to have said, from the 
altar— 

«¢ I will tell you what it is, boys; 
the tottering fabrics of the heretics 
are falling about their ears, while the 
Catholic religion is rising in glory 
every day. Ireland was once Catho- 
lic Ireland, boys ; it will, and it shall 
be Catholic Ireland again!” Thus 
much for the subordinate agents of the 
Roman Catholic party. Mr O’Con- 
nell, in a letter addressed to his con- 
stituents on the 28th of September 
last, made use of the following expres- 
sions, to which I would strenuously 
call the attention of your Lordships. 

« You are well aware that the 
governing rule of my political con- 
duct has been to obtain for Ireland as 
much as I possibly could—to get en- 
tire justice for her, if I can; but if 
not, to realize as much as possible. In 
other words, there is a debt of national 
justice due to Ireland,—J look for the 
payment of the whole, and will never 
be satisfied till that whole be discharged 
in full; but in the mean time, I will 
take any instalment, however small, 
at any time, when to get more is out 
of my power—and then go on for the 
balance. ‘This is precisely the prin- 
eiple I have acted upon with reference 
to the tithe-system in Ireland. My 
opinion is that tithes ought to be to- 
tally abolished, and that ultimately 
nothing less will, or ought to satisfy 
the Irish people. I may be mistaken 
—but these are my deliberate and 
fixed opinions. I heartily supported 
the Ministry of Lord Melbourne in 
their measure of tithe relief,—not as 
giving all I wanted, but as giving as a 
part, and establishing an appropriation 
principle which would necessarily pro- 
duce much more. I supported the 
Government plan of Irish Municipal 
Reform throughout—not that I ap. 
proved of it in all its details, but only 
—AS AN INSTALMENT.” 

My Lords, this man—the mouth- 
piéce of the Roman Catholic priests— 
speaks truly when he says that such 
are his deliberate and fixed opinions. 


} lately went through what I cannot 
but eall the disgusting drudgery of 
marking his progress of agitation, as 
indicated in the public journals and 
his acknowledged organs for the 
last five years— and I discerned a 
perfect consistency and fixedness of 
purpose in all he said, and wrote, and 
did—that the objects he never lost 
sight of for a moment were the destrue- 
tion of the Irish Church, and the repeal 
of the Union. In 1832, he says— 

* It is my solemn, conscientious, 
unaltered, and unalterable opinion, 
that Ireland cannot prosper without a 
repeal of the Legislative Union. I 
never did, I never will, I never can 
abandon my anxious desire for a repeal 
of the Union. This is a subject on 
which I have pledged myself; and I 
solemnly and deliberately repeat the 
pledge to the people of Ireland.” 

Again, in 1833— 

« T never submitted to the Union ; 
because, even when agitating for 
emancipation, I said I only used it as 
a@ means to an end—and that end was, 
a repeal of the Union.” In 1835— 
“< T am convinced of the utter impos- 
sibility of obtaining justice for Ireland, 
from any other than an Irish Parlia- 
ment.” 


But in 1836 occurs a most marvel- 


lous passage ! 

“ To obtain Corporation Reform 
will be an excellent instalment. There 
is a fable, that a man having received 
some boon from the great enemy of 
mankind, made a bargain with him 
that he would undertake to do any 
thing that might be required of him ; 
and Satan then directed him to do one 
of three things—that he should either 
injure his mother, kill his father, or 
get drunk; and the man, having 
chosen the last alternative, got drunk, 
and then committed the other two 
offences. Thus it is that I propose to 
postpone the consideration of the ques- 
tion of the total abolition of tithes ; 
BUT—GIVE ME CORPORATION REFORM, 
AND I SHALL SOON GET THE OTHER!” 
Now, my Lords, will the noble Vis- 
eount and the noble Marquis admit 
that the passing of this measure may 
directly endanger the stability, the 
existence, of the Established Church in 
Ireland, and of the Union? I await, 
— in an with most of your 

ts) ips, with the deepest anxie 
an explanation from pes noble tod 
opposite, of the grounds on which we 
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may disregard these intimations of 
Mr O'Connell and his party, and 
safely make the required eoncessions 
in spite of them. I beg leave to ask 
the first Minister of the Crown, whe- 
ther, when he refleets upon the open 
declaration of war against the Esta- 
blished Chureh in Ireland, by Mr O’- 
Connell ; the powerful organization by 
means of which his opinions are disse- 
minated and his designs carried into 
effeet—I mean by the zealous and in- 
defatigable Romish priesthood ; by the 
General Association—its emissaries 
and corresponding members—with its 
branch associations in the most distant 
parts of Ireland; the shameful, for I 
must speak my mind—I say the shame- 
ful and perfidious countenance given 
to these proceedings by Government, 
who have positively selected from 
amongst its most active and violent 
members some of their confidential 
advisers ;—when he sees the appalling 
condition to which the clergy of the 
Established Church in Ireland are re- 
duced, and the miserable prospects in 
store for them—one of Mr O’Connell’s 
chief agents declaring openly “ that 
in twelve months they will break the 
necks of the parsons ;’’—whether, all 
these things being brought to his 
notice, he can still complacently pro- 

this measure, not merely with 
safety to the Established Church of 
Ireland, but as a means of strengthen- 
ing and improving its condition! In 
the name of the offended common 
sense of the country, I demand of 
Ministers how they can persist, under 
such cireumstances, in pressing this 
bill forward? I am loath to entertain 
the suspicion that they mean ill to- 
wards the Protestant institutions of 
this country, in thus granting the 
desires, or rather yielding to the de- 
mands which have produced the mea- 
sure now before us. They know not 
what they do; they cannot look stea- 
dily at the results of such a concession 
as this; and hereafter, when all the 
evils now predicted shall have happen- 
ed, I can fancy I see the noble Vis- 
count and the noble Marquis contem- 
plating the mischief they shall have 
precipitated, in mournful but foolish 
wonder that they could have disre- 
garded so many symptoms of its 
approach,—exclaiming to one another, 
in language akin to that of the simple 


Sepe malum hoc nobis, si mens nom leva 
- fuisset, . 
De ceelo tactas memini preedicere quereus, 
Sepe sinistra cava preedixit ab ilice cornix. 
But, my Lords, what are the grounds 
of general state policy, of constitution- 
al principle, on which this measure is 
alleged to be based? Mr O’Connell 
has stated them to be “ justice,” 
“peace to Ireland,” and Ministers 
meekly echo him.—Justice to Ireland 
means, he says, equal laws for the 
two countries, which signifies—at least 
pro hac vice—an equal right of the 
municipal towns of Ireland to self-go- 
vernment, with those of England and 
Scotland. Need I remind your Lord- 
ships, that whatever freak Mr O’Con- 
nell takes into his head, whatever 
scheme he sets his mind upon, he veils 
under these fine and sounding expres- 
sions? ‘That they are the bait with 
which, while fishing in the troubled 
waters, he catches the weak and*the 
ignorant? This same “ justice to Ire- 
land” is, as was excellently said by a 
noble friend of mine in the other 
House, a phantom that always eludes 
the grasp—the phase of the rainbow 
perpetually changing its shape, and 
defying all the attempts of the peasant, 
whose ignorance hurries him on to 
ursue it, to arrest and secure its 
autiful but transitory hues—which 
to-day assumes the shape of municipal 
reform ; which the next day assumes 
the shape of universal suffrage ; which 
then changes into the shape of vote by 
ballot ;—but which, under every shape, 
at all times, and under every disguise, 
means the subversion of the Irish 
ehurch, and the blood-stained impost 
of tithes f 
My Lords, I have always strongly 
suspected those advocates of great po- 
litical changes, who, in proposing and 
supporting them, rely largely upon 
vague theoretical topics—ad captan- 
dum vulgus—avoiding every thing 
specific, definite, and practical ; when 
encountered by facts, by demonstra 
tions of inevitable inconvenience and 
danger, falling back upon and vehe- 
mently asserting general principles of 
legislation, which no one ever dreamt 
of disputing. Is not this eminently 
the conduct of the advocates of this 
bill, both in and out of Parliament ? 
My lords, I for one have read and 
listened to most of what has been 
written and spoken upon this ques- 
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~ tion, and have been remarkably struck 
with the use made of such topics by 
those who urge forward this bill, in 
unfavourable contrast with the practi- 
cal, searching, argumentative charac- 
ter of the addresses delivered by its 
opponents. Whether it be the glitter- 
ing and fervid rhetoric of Mr Shiel, 
the cold plausibilities of Lord John 
Russell, the boisterous and violent 
diatribes of Mr O’ Connell, the cunning 
sophistries of Mr Woulfe, or the my- 
riad disquisitions of the little philoso- 
phic statesmen who follow in their 
wake—(insects that have been gener- 
ated in great numbers by the Reform 
bill)—all, all are pervaded by the cha- 
racteristics I have mentioned! Justice 
to Ireland! Who in his senses, my 
Lords, ever said that Ireland ought 
not to have justice? That she is not 
entitled to the privileges and protec- 
tion of the British constitution, equally 
with England and Scotland? That 
she is not entitled to equal laws and 
rights? Who is there that denies the 
abstract excellence of municipal insti- 
tutions, properly constituted, and adop- 
ted in a state of society fitted to re- 
ceive them? No one that I know of! 
I protest that never, since I have had 
a seat in this House—a short period it 
may be—have I heard the negative of 
such propositions absurdly attempted 
to be contended for ; and yet, scarce 
a speech is delivered any where in 
favour of this bill, in which such 
charges are not reiterated against its 
opponents. Is this justice? But those 
who resort to such’ means, find their 
ends best answered by obstinately 
echoing these cuckoo notes of Mr 
O'Connell; and consequently the 
Irish people are incessantly reminded 
that they are “ slaves” —* hereditary 
bondsmen”’—“‘ weighed down with 
centuries of misrule ;”” that they are 
“outlaws from the British constitu- 
tion ;”’ that they are insulted by being 
deemed unworthy to participate in the 
rights and privileges of their more 
fortunate fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of the Channel; that after 
all, “they are seven millions,” and 
therefore they must—they shall have 
whatever Mr O'Connell thinks they 
ought to have—municipal corporations! 
a repeal of the Union! that we have 
conceded so much, that we cannot 
help conceding more, and unless we 
yield to this, and God knows what 
other demands, we may depend upon 


renewed and aggravated agitation, 
and the severing of the connexion be- 
tween the two countries ! 

We smile, my Lords, at this reca- 
pitulation—this catalogue of the stock 
in trade of an Irish agitator, and are 
reminded of the dirty cups and balls, 
knives and mysterious et cetera of a 
conjuror ; but we grow serious when 
we reflect upon the ignorant and in- 
flammable people before whom they 
are used, and upon whom they pro- 
duce the desired results! That which 
in England would be absurd, is potent 
and fearful in Ireland ; but, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers can be brought to join 
in such practices upon credulity and 
ignorance, is lamentable indeed! Still, 
my Lords, let us not undervalue 
the weapons which the enemies of 
good government—of peace and loyal- 
ty—use against us. We, who address 
ourselves to the reason, most frequent- 
ly find ourselves defeated by those who 
appeal to the passions ; we, who seek 
to support a reasonable control over 
the natural liberties of mankind, to 
discharge the more ungracious, but by 
far the most useful duties resulting 
from the compact of civil society, 
must make up our minds with being 
almost always in a numerical mino- 
rity, and obnoxious to popular dis- 
trust. Permit me, my Lords, to read 
you a passage from the writings of 
the great and good Hooker, the very 
first with which he commences his 
famous “ Ecclesiastical Polity” —“ He 
that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude that they are not so well govern- 
ed as they ought to be, shall never 
want attentive and favourable hearers, 
because they know the manifold de- 
fects whereunto every kind of regi- 
men is subject ; but the secret lets 
and difficulties which in public pro- 
ceedings are innumerable and inevit- 
able, they have not, ordinarily, the 
judgment to consider. And because 
such as openly reprove supposed dis- 
orders of state are taken for principal 
friends to the common benefit of all, 
and for men that carry singular free- 
dom of mind, under this fair and 
plausible colour, whatsoever they utter 
passeth for good and current. That 
which wanteth in the weight of their 
speech, is supplied by the aptness of 
men’s minds to accept and believe it. 
Whereas, on the other side, if we 
maintain things that are established, 
we have not only to strive with a num- 
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ber of heavy prejudices deeply rooted 
in the hearts of men, who think that 
herein we serve the time, and speak 
in favour of the present state, because 
thereby we either hold or seek prefer- 
ment; but also to bear such excep- 
tions as minds, so averted before- 
hand, usually take against that which 
they are loath should be poured into 
them.” 

But, my Lords, passing away from 
these considerations, I ask, in what 
really consists justice to Ireland? In 


patiently and accurately enquiring into | 


her real condition, in removing ac- 
knowledged evils, applying fit reme- 
dies, conferring those institutions which 
are safe, adapted to the circumstances 
of Ireland, and calculated to secure 
permanently her best interests. Who, 
then, is the true, the real friend of 
Ireland? He who acts from disinterest- 
ed motives; who keeps their object 
steadily in view, equally unmoved by 
flattery or menace ;—and such your 
Lordships, in my conscience, I be- 
lieve, have ever proved yourselves, and 
the country expect and believe you 
ever will. And what does a calm 
and independent observer behold in 
contemplating Ireland? On the one 
hand, a powerful Protestant minority 
—in point of numbers—stern, inflex- 
ible, enthusiastic, lion-hearted, in the 
assertion of their principles ; possess- 
ed, moreover, of a very great propor- 
tion of the wealth of Ireland, and con- 
sequently most deeply interested in 
her well-being. On the other hand, 
we behold a Roman Catholic nume- 
rical majority, consisting chiefly of 
the lower orders, a race of people 
peculiarly inflammable, and liable to 
evil influences ; perfectly passive in 
the hands of designing demagogues 
and priests, bound hand and foot in 
the manacles of superstition. The 
noble Viscount informed us last year, 
that there existed in Ireland “ a pro- 
pensity to combination, and to violent 
outrage ’’—which is proved, alas! by 
the present fearful condition of Ire- 
land, notwithstanding the anxious and 
interested efforts of Mr O'Connell, 
and his masters, the priests, to make 
the contrary appear—crying, Peace ! 
Peace! when there is no peace. My 
Lords, does any one doubt that Mr 
O’Connell could, at any moment that 

leased those whose instrument he is, 
light up in Ireland universal uproar 
and riot—if not even rebellion; Has 


he not at present at his command the 
elements of confusion and anarchy ? 
Is there not, to go no farther, the 
rancour of religious hostility—the 
bitter and hopeless hostility that must 
ever exist between exasperated Pro- 
testants and Papists, when not miti- 
gated by education, subdued by loyal- 
ty, or checked and controlled by the 
full energy of the laws? All this is 
admitted—it would be idle to deny 
it. Let us then turn to England— 


‘* Look on this picture, and on this.” 


We are struck at once with a dis- 
tinction between the populations of 
the two countries. That of England 
is chiefly a manufacturing one, in- 
habiting large and wealthy towns, 
possessing all the peculiar wants and 
habits incident to such a situation. 
In Ireland, on the contrary, the po- 
pulation is principally an agricultural 
one, scattered at considerable inter- 
vals over the country—and what can 
they want with the expensive mecha- 
nism and pageantries of municipal 
establishments? In England, my 
Lords, we see, happily, the laws in 
full supremacy—no single instance 
of that open combined, armed oppo- 
sition to them which the noble Vis- 
count deplored to observe in Ireland ; 
the rights of property regarded ; to- 
lerant majorities and minorities—an 
immense preponderance of those pro- 
fessing the Protestant religion. Such 
being the general character of Eng- 
land, the noble Viscount and Mr 
O'Connell see it entrusted with mu- 
nicipal institutions—guarded, how- 
ever, by most anxiously-contrived 
checks and limitations as to the quali- 
fications of voters, and the powers, 
privileges, and duties of the officers 
and members of the corporations ; 
there is a tolerably fair balance of 
parties in them ; there are important 
functions to exercise, and no other 
equally efficient mode of providing 
for their performance. ll this 
having been observed and considered 
—give us, says Mr O’Connell, the 
like institutions in Ireland! We de- 
mand them, in the sacred name of 
Justice—by all the terrors of the Jus- 
tice-Rent, and of the General Associ- 
ation! We claim equal rights! With 
us, good government is self-govern- 
ment—for we are well fitted to exer- 
cise it! Charles, calm and sober, 
there, is intrusted with a razor; 
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therefore put one into the hands of 
Daniel here—drunk, or delirious, or 
mad! In short, my Lords, the ad- 
voeates of this bill shut their eyes to 
the real situation of the people for 
whom it is designed, and ignorantly 
elamour for an identity of institutions, 
when the circumstances and qualifi- 
cations of two countries are so widely 
dissimilar. My Lords, the sober and 
moderate English burgess must 
qualify himself to exercise the muni- 
cipal franchise, by renting a ten- 
pound house ; the wild and ignorant 
Irishman—the miserable creature of 
wicked priests and cunning dema- 
gogues, is to be qualified by renting a 
five-pound tenement—a mere slip of 
potato-ground. In England —tran- 
quil, law-observing - England — so 
anxious are we to secure for munici- 
al constituencies persons permanently 
interested in the well-being of parti- 
cular municipalities, and for a reason- 
able period known in the neighbour- 
hood, that we require a three years’ 
residence in a ten-pound house, and 
payment of poor’s rates and taxes 
during that period; in phlegmatic 
Scotland, also, the qualification is oc- 
eupation of a ten-pound house and a 
six months’ residence. But the lovers 
of equal institutions have ordered that 
it should be otherwise with Ireland, 
for there both these qualifications are 
to be dispensed with! In England 
with, thank God! an overwhelming 
majority of Protestants and friends of 
the Established Church, we have 
thought it necessary to insert in our 
Municipal Corporation Act effective 
safeguards and protections for the 
Established Church. In Ireland, with 
an ambitious, an exasperated Roman 
Catholic majority, fiercely opposed to 
the Protestant religion, and openly 
avowing their determination to sub- 
vert it, we must dispense with them ! 
My Lords, I might point out many 
other equally gross instanees of dis- 
crepancy between the municipal insti- 
tutions recently conferred upon Eng- 
land and Scotland and those now 
proposed for Ireland, and cite many 
other instances of the increasing diffi- 
eulty of applying that identity of 
legislation which is declared by Mini- 
sters to be—justice to Ireland. But 
I forbear. I declare, my Lords, that 
I am deeply pained at being obliged 
thus to dwell upon the present incapa- 
city of our Irish fellow-subjects to 
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undertake the task of self-government, 
at least that species of it which is pro. 

in the measure now before us, 
But have I any choice? Is it not 
forced yo me ? Here, then, I take my 
stand—I say that the present eondition 
of Ireland will not admit of our giving 
them the corporations now demand. 
ed—that we cannot do so with safety 
to the interests of our Protestant esta- 
blishments, nor with safety or advan- 
tage to those whom, it is erroneously 
alleged, they will so greatly benefit. 
My Lords, it was observed by the late 
Lord Mansfield, “ there is no magic 
in words” —let us think of this when 
* Justice to Ireland,” and * Peace to 
Ireland,” and * equal laws,” are 
dinned into our ears—let them not 
‘‘ fright us from our propriety,” but, 
considering from what interested and 
polluted lips they chiefly proceed, let 
us disregard them, however we may 
thereby ‘ spoil the trade,” alas, too 
lucrative! of those who are loudest 
and most insolent in demanding our 
assent to this bill. 

But, my Lords, it was said by the 
noble Viscount and the noble Marquis 
opposite, that not only are we guilty 
of offering a gross insult to the people 
of Ireland in thinking them unfit for 
the corporations proposed in this bill, 
but of grievous injustice in withhold- 
ing those institutions essential for the 
good of Ireland. How, then, I ask, 
are these corporations essential? 
Surely it is incumbent on those noble 
Lords, and all whe think with them, 
to point out distinetly the necessity of 
these corporations. Where, then, are 
the corporate exigeneies that demand 
them? First, with regard to the light- 
ing, paving, watehing, and cleansing 
of the towns of Ifreland, have not 
these matters been long most effi- 
ciently and satisfactorily provided for 
in all the principal towns of Ireland, 
or wherever the inhabitants have felt 
the necessity—by means of the Act 
9 Geo. IV. e. 82, entitled, as your 
Lordships are of course aware, “ An 
Act to make provision for the light- 
ing, cleansing, and watching of cities, 
towns corporate, and market towns in 
Ireland, in certain eases?” By this 
Aet, it is provided, that, as soon as 
twenty-one householders of any town 
in Ireland agree in thinking it neces- 
sary and desirable to set that Act in 
operation, they may convene a meet- 
ing, at which all inhabitants rated at 
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£5—mark that, my Lords—at £5 only, 
in the city, or within a mile of it, may 
vote. If they shall decide upon adopt- 
ing the Act, they are to proceed to 
elect commissioners to carry it into 


effect, who are to be elected from resi- — 


dents rated at £20 a-year. Here was 
a popular constituency —here were 
responsible officers—here were im- 
portant practical duties to perform ! 
This Act has excellently delineated 
the powers and duties of these commis- 
sioners, and the manner in which they 
were to be attended to, in order to 
secure to any town adopting the Act 
the full advantage of it. My Lords, 
was that—is it—an objectionable mode 
of providing for the real wants of such 
towns? Why? How? What is the 
reason why all this admirable and 
most effective machinery is to be sud- 
denly stopped and set aside—for com- 
mitting the duties of these commis- 
sioners to the new corporations ? Has 
the Act been found to work ill? Have 
the commissioners abused their pow- 
ers, or been found inadequate to per- 
form their duties? Was there an 
imperfection in the mode of electing 
or eonducting them? Without, how- 
ever, entering more minutely into 
that part of the bill before us which 
concerns these municipal exigencies, 
I would direct your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the part of the clause by which 
the transfer of these duties from the 
commissioners and trustees at present 
exercising them, to the new corpora- 
tions, is effected. Will the noble 
Viseount be so good as to inform 
your Lordships how he came to ex- 
cept Dublin from the operation of the 
Act? Dublin—the capital of Ireland, 
with three times the eorporate pro- 
perty, and a population greatly exceed- 
ing that of thirty-six out of the forty- 
seven towns which this bill pro 


to incorporate? Was it, as Ministers 


were asked in the other house by the 
honourable and. learned member the 
recorder of Dublin, who did not, how- 
ever, obtain an answer—was it that 
they were distrustful of their own mea- 
sure ; that feeling conscious of its total 
inapplicability to Ireland, ‘they dared 
not apply it to Dublin? Will any of 
the noble Lords opposite give a dis- 
tinct answer to this question? If I 
have drawn the wrong inference from 
this peculiar proviso, I shall hope to 
be set right—at all events, I demand 
an explanation of it, 
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But to proceed. It may be said, 
my Lords, that there are so many ims 
portant duties to be discharged by 
these new corporations, as not only to 
warrant their immediate formation, 
but to forbid their being delayed any 
longer ; and that then the watching, 
paving, and lighting, may be also 
committed to them. Is this, however; 
so? No, my Lords—these proposed 
corporations are invested with no use- 
ful functions whatever! They are to 
be stripped, as the noble and learned 
Lord near me stated, in one of his eo- 
gent and unanswerable addresses last 
year, of the administration of justice ; 
with neither civil nor criminal justice 
will they have any thing to de—both 
are vested in the crown; with the 
police they are to have nothing to do 
—for that is under the control of the 
Lord-Lieutenant ; the sheriffs — but 
here there has been some alteration— 
in truth, however, a most paltry com- 
promise! The charitable trusts are 
to be free from their’ interference ; 
and, with reference to the sea-port 
towns, the Chambers of Commerce 
are to be exempted from their con- 
trol! If, my Lords, this be so; if, 
besides, the property of the corpora- 
tion is so miserably inadequate—if the 
only duties these new corporations 
will have to perform are those al- 
ready so unexceptionally provided for, 
why is all this eumbrous and expen- 
sive machinery to be erected ; why are 
the people to be grievously taxed for 
the support of a body over which they 
wil] have no efficient control, the may- 
or and aldermen being elected by the 
eouncil ? What will they have to do? 
Since the noble Viscount cannot, or 
will not, or dare not tell us, let us go 
to his Mentor—his 


“© guide, philosopher, and friend,” 


Mr O’Connell; who, with irrepres- 
sible exultation, with extraordinary 
eandour, thus answers the question 
whieh posed his servants :—* England 
has received an instalment of corpo- 
rate reform, and well she has availed 
herself of it already. The sword is 
fastened in your vitals, and you feel it 
festering there. You regret the tri- 
umphs the Reformers have gained in 
the municipal councils! You know THat 
THERE IS NOT ONE OF THESE COUNCILS 
THAT WILL NOT BE CONVERTED INTO A 
NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHING THE 
SCIENCE OF POLITICAL aGiTatron |” 
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Ah, my Lords, here the murder is 
out—and the folly or duplicity of Mi- 
nisters apparent! Do they pretend to 
disregard this avowal of Mr O’Con- 
nell? On what ground? Let them 
come forward and tell us! Can they 
convert Mr O'Connell into a peaceful 
and honourable citizen? “ Canst thou 
draw out Leviathan with an hook ; or 
his tongue with a cord which thou 
lettest down? Canst.thou put a hook 
into his nose, or bore his jaw through 
with a thorn? Will he make many 
supplications to thee? Will he speak 
soft words unto thee? Will he make 
a covenant with thee? Wilt thou take 
him for a servant for ever? Behold 
the hope of him is in vain!”’ Do they 
seriously think this man’s power in 
Ireland would decline on the passing 
of this bill? Are they soothing them- 
selves with the belief that his Associ- 
ation will be dissolved on the esta- 
blishment of these corporations ?— 
What! the central engine be destroyed 
just when all its remoter parts and ma- 
chinery have been completed? When 
the declared object of its formationis the 
total abolition of tithes, and, the ‘ un- 
altered, unalienable determination” of 
its contriver, the Repeal of the Union? 
Where shall I find words to describe 
such unparalleled obstinacy, credulity, 
or duplicity ? Ministers declare their 
desire to give peace to distracted Ire- 
land; they deprecate agitation, and 
yet by passing this bill they exclaim 
“ Agitate! agitate! agitate!” They 
create centres radiating agitation in 
every corner of Ireland, and, having 
thus completed all the arrangements 
for a simultaneous and irresistible at- 
tack from all sides upon the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and the 
Union—they come and implore your 
Lordships to pass this bill, if you are 
real friends to the Church, and resol- 
ved to resist the repeal of the Union! 

But, my Lords, Ministers, in their 
despair for arguments, may at length 
exclaim, that in refusing to pass this 
bill, we are wantonly defeating the 
just expectations and eager wishes of 
the people of Ireland ; that they have 
set their hearts upon this measure, and 
the refusal of it will exasperate them 
to frenzy—and “they dare not ven- 
ture to predict the results.” My 
Lords, Mr O’ Connell wishes, of course, 
that we should be induced to believe 
that this bill was the darling object of 
hjs countrymen’s hopes aud wishes— 


[June, 
he said he would make it so. Last 


year he spoke in such a tremendous ~ 
tone about his intended doings in Ire. ~ 


land during the vacation—about sum- 
moning simultaneous meetings of his 
** seven millions” all over Ireland to 
petition for this bill, that I expected 
to hear at the beginning of this session 
of all the steam-boats being crammed 
with the parchment results of these 
meetings, and that we might expect 
an irruption of the ‘ finest peasantry 
under the sun”’ to back their petitions 
—had not their friend taken care to 
deprive them of the means of paying 
their passage. But how stands the 
fact? Exertion has not been wanting 
—but what is the produce of it? Up 
to the beginning of this present May, 
I find there have been 225 petitions 
for this bill from Ireland, with 117,353 
signatures only out of the *“ seven 
millions!’ But what is the prayer of 
most if not all of these petitions ? 
Your Lordships are not to suppose it 
confined to the bill now before us; it 
‘is sufficient for me to state that the 
are the result of this mandate of Mr 
O’Connell—* Petitions for THE TOTAL 
ABOLITION OF TITHES, a speedy reform 
of the Irish Corporations, and vote by 
ballot, according to the directions con- 
tained in the printed petitions !”’ And, 
by the way, while speaking about 
petitions, let me inform your Lord- 
ships of the alarming excitement pre- 
vailing ‘in England, Scotland, and 
Wales upon this subject ; which have 
sent no fewer than TEN petitions in 
favour of this bill! Let me publicly 
enumerate the places which have ac- 
quired so much honour ! 

Brentford, and its vicinity. 

The corporation of Hull. 

The mayor, aldermen, burgesses, 
and inhabitants of Richmond (York- 


shire). 


Inhabitants ofithe borough of War- 
rington. 

Inhabitants of the parish of ditto. 

The vestrymen of St Pancras. 

Provost, bailies, &c., of Paisley. 

Inhabitants of Galashiels ! ! 

Inhabitants of Westpool. 

The mayor, aldermen, and burges- 
ses of Carmarthen ! 

The gross amount of signatures to 
these petitions—I tremble to say—is, 
4001! Four thousand people and 
one in England, Scotland, and Wales 
have persuaded themselves that we 
ought to pass this bill ! 
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My Lords, I deeply regret the 
length at which I have been induced 
to address you, and trespass upon your 
indulgence, but the magnitude of the 
question will, I hope, plead in my 
favour, and secure your attention to a 
few concluding observations. 

It appears to me, my Lords—to 
sum up in a word what I have been 
saying —that we cannot settle this 
question without an anxious reference 
to its probable effects upon the Esta. 
blished Church in Ireland, and, through 
it, upon the general interests of Pro- 
testantism in this country; that the 
probable operation of this bill has been 
shown to be fraught with danger to 
that Church, and those interests ; that 
those who have proposed, and demand 
this bill, avow themselves to be actu- 
ated, in doing so, with deadly animo- 
sity to that Church, and a desire for 
its extirpation, and also for the sever- 
ance of the connexion between the two 
countries; I have endeavoured to show 
the fallacy and absurdity of the grounds 
on which it is alleged that justice to 
Ireland, and “ equal laws,’ demand 
the passing of this bill;—the great 
practical disparities existing between 
the people of the two countries, as 
evidenced even by the corresponding 
variations in the provisions of the two 
bills ; that this measure is designedly 
capable of being instantly converted 
into an engine for the subversion of 
the Church, and the Repeal of the 
Union, and for other iniquitous pur- 
poses; that it is, finally, really not 
called for, either by the municipal ne- 
cessities of Ireland, or the voice of the 
Irish people. These are the points I 
have endeavoured to make out to the 
satisfaction of your Lordships, in or- 
der to show that the course you adopt- 
ed last year was the wisest you could 
adopt, and that you are bound to adopt 
itnow. Finding, last year, that the 
old corporations were indefensible, we 
agreed to abolish them; and, consi- 
dering that it was not in human nature 
for one set of fierce political partisans 
to submit calmly to a sudden transfer- 
ence of their powers and privileges to 
the hands of their implacable oppo- 
nents; that such a sudden transfer 
would certainly generate a state of 
discord and exasperation, utterly in- 
consistent with the exercise of good 
municipal government, and fatal to the 
peace and welfare of Ireland ;—that 
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Ministers, professing to discard the 
exclusive principle of the old corpora- 
tions, could reconstruct them on the 
same objectionable basis ;—investing 
a vast numerical majority of Roman 
Catholics with the powers plucked 
from their Protestant rivals ;—your 
Lordships determined, last year, to 
avoid this dangerous dilemma, to do 
away with what was an acknowledged 
evil, and to allow a reasonable interval 
to elapse (making the while due pro- 
visions for the welfare of that country) 
before recasting the corporations. In 
that interval, how much might have 
been done solidly and practically use- 
ful to Ireland, how might the asperi- 
ties of party have been mitigated, how 
effectually might our Protestant insti- 
tutions have been secured,—had but 
Ministers been honest and hearty in 
seconding the efforts of your Lord- 
ships. Sed aliter Diis visum est—it is 
not the fault of a majority of your 
Lordships that we are now, after a 
year’s interval, not even so far adver- 
ced towards a settlement of this ques- 
tion as we were last session! Parlia- 
ment has been called upon by his Ma- 
jesty to take into consideration the state 
of Ireland, to provide for a just settle- 
ment of the affairs of the Church, and 
for the better regulation of the muni- 
cipal corporations. Why, my Lords, 


- are we to be called upon to settle first 


the question of municipal corporations, 
before knowing the measures that will 
be proposed regarding the Church ? 
Suppose we pass this bill as Ministers 
propose it to us, and that having 
thrown such a prodigious increase of 
power into the hands of the. popular 
—-the Roman Catholic party—in Ire- 
land, Ministers should see fit to dissolve 
the Parliament, having unfortunately 
postponed their promised measure con- 
eerning the Church? Or suppose, 
having passed this bill, they should 
then propose a measure concerning 
the Church,—containing, for instance, 
an appropriation clause—and being of 
a character far more /ibera/, and to the 
Church party objectionable, than any 
hitherto proposed ; that on this being, as 
it certainly would be, rejected by your 
Lordships—they should then determine 
upon dissolving the Parliament, and 
with this fresh grievance in their hands, 
count with confidence on their power 
being strengthened by the Irish elec. 
tors? If they have views of this na- 
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ture, they may rely upon it that their 
designs will be defeated ! 

My Lords, are we then to stand as 
we stood last year, or to retrace our 
steps? Has any thing happened since 
that period from which we may gather 
an intimation of the course we should 
now pursue? Undoubtedly—and thus 
those indicatives are full of consolation 
‘and encouragement to your Lordships 
to persevere in the course upon which 
you have entered. The country is 
beginning to be aware of the vast 
debt of gratitude it owes to this House 
for the stand it has made on behalf of 
the constitution, whose designing, in- 
solent, and persevering enemies it has 
so frequently and signally discomfited. 
What has become of the ery raised in 
the desperation of his disappointment 
by Mr O'Connell, for a reform of this 
House? How is it that the bill now be- 
fore us has come up from the other 
House “shorn of its beams ”’—of its 
majority of eighty-six? How is it 
that the majorities of Ministers in the 
other House are melting away on the 
occasion of every great division ? What 
has driven them with hidden fright 
into the arms of their Radical support- 
ers? I wonder that the noble Vis- 
count can keep his seat when I whisper 
to him—Wesrminster! A word 
pregnant with shameful considerations 
to the Government, as it is with ho- 
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** A dreary night hath passed, and dawns 
the day.” 


The spell has been broken—the impri- 
soned spirit of true British liberty set 
free. Westandin brightening sunshine, 
—The monarchy is safe; our Protes. 
tant Church is—I confidently hope and 
believe—out of danger. We can now 
look, with fond solicitude, but without 
our late sickening apprehensions, upon 
that glorious but persecuted section 
of the Church which Providence has 
placed in Ireland, never to be recover- 
ed. The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. Let Mr O’Connell 
proceed if he dare, like unhappy, pre- 
sumptuous Dagon, to lay his unhal- 
lowed hand upon our ark—a like fate 
awaits him! Bear with me, my Lords, 
in thus freely expressing my excited 
feelings—forgive me for having tres. 
passed so long upon the attention of 
the House, and I shall sit down im- 
ploring your Lordships, in the name of 
Ireland, in the name of our Protestant 
Establishments, in the name of all that 
is dear, and venerable, and glorious 
in British history, and in the hallowed 
associations and recollections connect- 
ed with this House, to adhere to the 
resolution you adopted last year! 





[In our Two Vases we asked who would dare to give a version of the Greater 
Hymn to Venus ; and Price and Blew have done the feat—nobly. One at 


a time. ] 


HYMN CONCERNING VENUS. 


PROM THE GREEK OF HOMER. 


BY FITZJAMES T. PRICE OF HEREFORD. 


I 


Since, O my muse, of golden Aphrodité, 

Sovran of Cyprus, and her doings, how 

To soft desire she moved the hearts almighty 

Of gods above ; and how she made to bow 

Beneath her sway the tribes of men below, 

And all the race of birds that float in air, 

And brutes ; both those that dwell ’mid ocean’s flow, 

And those that earth's nutritious produce share, 
Since all for Venus’ works and each must have a care. 
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11. ' 
But three she cannot gain by wit nor sleight, 
The Agis-bearer’s blue-eyed maid, whom wars, 
Not golden Venus’ tender strifes delight, 
But conflicts, battles, all the deeds of Mars. 
*Twas she who first taught men to build the cars, 
Whence striving warriors hurl their deadly darts, 
And chariots gleaming bright with brazen bars ; 
Moreover, she taught tender maids the arts 
That grace sweet woman’s home, and fill young virgin hearts. 


Itt. 
Nor will the golden-quivered Huntress Queen 
Bow down before the laughter-loving dame ; 
She loves the bow, and on the mountains seen 
’Tis her delight to fell the flying game. 
The harp and dance, loud shouts of glad acclaim, 
The shady groves, the states where just men reign, 
She loves. Then Venus’ power the virgin shame 
Of Vesta shuns, first-born of Saturn’s train, 
Whom mighty Neptune wooed, and Pheebus—but in vain. 


Iv. 
For she would not ; but “nay” right stoutly said; 
And swore a mighty oath, unbroken now— 
Touching the Lord o’ the Avgis’s royal head— 
She’ld live for aye a maid—great Jove, I trow, 
Illustrious honour for the marriage-vow 
Forsworn bestowed—i’ the midst of heaven’s high hall 
She sits supreme, and whereso mortals bow, 
Before the gods, before her first they fall, 
And Queen of all the Queens of Heaven upon her call. 


v. 
Minerva, Dian, Vesta, these alone 
Can Venus neither win by wit nor sleight ; 
But of the rest, or gods or men, not one 
Hath ’scaped her wiles ; she'll put Jove’s wits to flight, 
Jove’s ! to whom hurling thunder ’s a delight, 
Ay; his who reigns in all the realms above, 
Supreme in honour, as supreme in might, 
Him, when she will, doth she beset, and move 
To seek the pleasant things of mortal woman’s love. 


VI. 
But right especial care she takes to hide 
Her part in this, and keep it all unseen, 
Unknown by Juno, royal sister-bride, 
Who far surpasseth in her glorious mien 
Each other goddess ; her heaven’s ancient queen 
To Saturn wise of council Rhea bare, 
To glory destined from her birth I ween, 
For Jove beheld and loved his sister fair, 
Made her his wife, and gave her heaven’s high throne to share. 


VII. 
Now once the laughter-lover’s heart, great Jove, 
With longing sore for mortal wedlock dosed ; 
That she alone might not escape man’s love, 
And with her smile of mischief some day roast 
The assembled powers of heaven, and make her boast 
How, one and all, the immortals she had given 
To mortal. woman's arms, and how a host 
Of earthly sons, of sires divine, had thriven, 
And how in man’s embrace she'd locked the queens of heaven, 
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- ‘VIII. 
He filled her soul with visions of delight, 
And showed Anchises’ form in all her dreams, 
That herdsman stout, who, on the mountain height 
Of Ida, mother of the many streams, 
Tended his herds, and woolly flocks, and teams, 
Himself a very god in form and mould. 
Him, when the dame, whose smile eternal beams, 
Beheld, desire upon her heart laid hold, * 
And through her soul the flames of passion quenchless rolled. 


IX. 

To Cyprus Isle, to her own Paphian seat, 

Where balmiest odours fill the air, she hied, 

Closing the gorgeous gates of her retreat— 

And there;-o’er every limb the glittering tide 

Attendant graces poured, and deftly plied 

The ambrosial oil, that none but gods employ— 

Then all arrayed in robes of dainty pride, 

Gleaming with gold, the goddess-queen of joy, 
Winning her rapid way through ether made for Troy. 


X. 

On Ida landed, sped she down the steep, 

Straight to the fold ; companions of her way 

Wagging their tails, with many a merry leap, 

Went tawny lions, bears, grim wolves and grey, 

And supple panthers, lusting yet for prey 

Of tender fawn’s flesh, greedily desired ; 

Well pleased she saw the brutes’ unwonted play, 

And with soft passion all their breasts inspired— 
So to the shady nooks in couples they retired. 


x1. 
But she sped onward, and beneath his roof 
She found Anchises ;—how divinely shone 
The hero’s manly grace, as (far aloof 
From all his comrades, who with the herds had gone 
To pasture) to and fro he paced alone, 
And struck his clear-toned harp. The Cyprian Queen 
Before him stood—in ’semblance not her own— 
But like some virgin pure in size and mien, 
Lest awe should strike him down, were all her glories seen. 


XII. 
Her mien, her stature, and her rich attire, 
Anchises viewed awhile with wondering gaze ; 
The robe she wore all gleaming bright as fire, 
Her winding armlets, all her jewels’ blaze, 
Fixed him in dumb and motionless amaze— 
Bright beamed the gorgeous necklace on her slight 
Soft neck—and like the moon’s most delicate rays, 
Around her bosom shone a tender light ; 
And love possessed his soul—at length thus spake the wight :— 


. XII. 
‘‘ Hail queen! whichever of the powers above 
Now deigns to stand beneath my roof-tree’s shade ; 
Latona, Dian, or the Queen of Love, 
Or well-born Themis, or the blue-eyed Maid— 
One of that triad haply stands displayed, 
The Graces, who in constant friendship dwell 
With all the gods, nor die themselves, nor fade ; 
Or comest thou some nymph from grassy dell, 

Or pleasant river's fount, or garden cultured well? 
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XIV. 
« On some fair eminence I'll bid arise 
A stately fane, in some conspicuous place, 
Whence hour by hour shall incense seek the skies 
To do thee honour—but, with heart of grace, 
O give me thou the goodly gift to trace 
Before the sons of Troy bright honour’s ways ; 
Make thou to flourish my succeeding race, 
Grant me long life to see good store of days, 
And happy sink to rest, crowned with my country’s praise.” 


Xv. 
He ceased. The Aphrodité made reply :— 
** Anchises, noblest of the sons of fame, 
You call me goddess—no such like am I, 
But mortal daughter of a mortal dame ; 
My sire is Otreus, if you know the name. 
He’s king in Phrygia—but I speak your tongue 
Just as my own—for thus it chanced, she came 
From Troy, who nursed me while I yet was young, 
And from my tenderest years upon her neck I hung. 


XVI. 
«¢ But now the golden-wanded Argicide 
Snatched me from huntress Dian’s choir to-day, 
Where many a longing maid, and many a bride 
We danced ; and circling crowds enclosed our play ; 
Thence did he snatch me—then away, away, 
O’er many a land, where man had fired his hearth 
We flew ; anon, o’er wilds, where beasts of prey 
Rushed, mad for bloodshed, o’er the scene of dearth— 
Yet never seemed my feet to feel the touch of earth. 


XVII. 
«‘ That I was destined for Anchises’ bed, 
To rear up store of noble sons to thee, 
Said the bold Argicide—anon, he fled— 
Off to the gods’ eternal homes sped he, 
But I came hither, forced by destiny. 
Then O! by heaven, by all thy filial pride, 
Let now thy father, mother, brothers, see, 
And judge if I, a virgin, yet untried 
In wedlock’s bands, be fit or not to be thy bride. 


XVII. 
« And let thy swiftest messenger depart 
To where the wind-foot Phrygian coursers stray, 
To tell my sire, and ease my mother’s heart ; 
And gold enough, and woven raiment they 
Will send—take thou the treasure—nor delay 
Thenceforth the merry marriage-feast to make, 
Which men and gods observe.” She'd said her say; 
But o’er his soul the flood of passion brake, 

And in his inmost heart was love—and thus he spake: 


XIX. 
« If you be daughter of a mortal dame, 
And Otreus be your sire, as you declare, 
And if, by Hermes hither brought, you came 
My destined bride—nor God nor man shall dare 
To let me—here, and now, at once I'll share 
Thy love; Apollo from his silver bow 
Would shoot in vain his deadliest arrows,—rare 
And heav’nly woman! to the shades below, 

Thy bed of bliss once mine, contented would I go.” 
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XX, 
He spoke, and seized her hand—the Queen of Smiles, 
As one that would hang back, with downcast eye, 
Went with him tow’rds the well-spread couch, with piles 
Of soft delicious covering heaped up high, 
Whereon the chief himself was wont to lie ; 
On it the skin of many a bear was spread, 
And many a deep-toned lion, to supply 
His shaggy spoils for stout Anchises’ bed, 
In mountain fastness high by his right hand had bled. 


XXI, 
But when at length the well-wrought couch they gained, 
The costly gauds wherewith her figure shone, 
Anchises first removed, until remained, 
Of buckles, winding armlets, jewels, none, 
Nor necklaces. Unbound he next her zone, 
And of her gorgeous raiment stripped her bare, 
Spreading it o’er a silver-studded throne ; 
Then, so the immortals willed, this mortal there, 
Lay with the Queen of Love, himself all unaware. 


XXII. 
But near the time when herdsmen to the fold 
Drive from the flowery pasture ox and sheep, 
’ She donned her raiment lovely to behold, 
And o’er Anchises’ senses poured a dee 
Sweet slumber, bathing all his soul in : 
Then by his bed the Goddess stood, confessed— 
Forth from her cheeks in flashes seemed to leap 
That heav'nly beauty never yet possessed 
By other—Him from sleep she roused and thus addressed :— 


XXII. 
“ Up, Trojan! What! in wakeless slumber tied ? 
Up, man! and tell me if as fair of mien 
I now appear as when you first descried 
My presence? ’”—Quick arose he then, I ween. 
But when he viewed the softness and the sheen 
Of Venus’ neck and eyes—he turned away 
His dazzled pupils—strove he then to screen 
His face among the coverings where he lay— 
Anon, in suppliant guise he thus began to pray :— 


XXIV. 
** Goddess! in that first hour when eye of mine 
Beheld thy form, incontinent I knew 
Thou wert a scion of a race divine; 
But thou didst weave me cunning words nor true— 
Now by the Lord of the gis, then, I sue, 
Implore thee—let me not in fragile state 
Here among men eke out my days, and rue 
My lot—few years and life of shortest date 
Are his who with the Queens of Heav’n is doomed to mate.” 


XXV, 
Him then in answer Venus thus addressed :— 
“« Take heart of grace—cheer thee, Anchises, cheer— 
Of mortal men thou noblest far and best— 
Nay, never yield thy manly soul to fear— 
Perish the thought that harm awaits thee here— 
Dread not that thou shall suffer evil thing 
From me or any god—all hold thee dear— 
But thou shalt have a son, who shall be king 
O’er Troy, from-whom direct shall mighty nations spring. 
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XXVIL 
“¢ But men of godlike form did aye proceed 
Beyond all others from thy glorious line : 
Jove, for his beauty, ravished Ganymede, 
That he might dwell among the pow’rs divine s 
And bear the cup and pour the sparkling wine 
In Jove’s own palace—wondrous to behold 
Is he in sooth! And all the gods combine 
To heap him up with honours all untold, 
As with the ruddy juice he brims their cups.of gold. 


XXVI. 
“Yet Tros, when up the whirlwind snatched his child, 
Gave all his soul to grief—incessant sighed 
And wept—till Jove, to pitying mood beguiled, 
Gave him in ransom for his ravished pride 
A team o’ the gods’ high-stepping steeds—beside, 
This news he ordered Hermes to impart— 
That neither death nor age should him betide. 
Tros heard, and pleasure banished all his smart— 
Those words, and light-foot steeds had cured his broken heart. 


XXVIII. 

«* Then, when Aurora, Queen of the Golden Rays, 

Thy kinsman Titan ravish’d, the heavenly sire 

She so besought to give him endless days, 

That Jove assenting, granted her desire ; 

But, silly heart! she thought not to require 

The gift of youth, from age for ever free. 

Yet while remained its vigour and its fire, 

Beloved of Dawn’s bright daughter sojourn’d he 
With her at Earth’s extreme, where Ocean’s waters be. 


XXIX, 
«* But when his brow and beard display’d their first 
Grey hairs, no more Aurora to her bed 
Invited him, but in her palace nursed 
And clothed him, and with cates ambrosial fed ; 
And when before all-hateful age had fled 
The power to move his limbs, she thought it best 
In chamber lone to lay his drooping head ; 
Incessant there he drivels, dispossest 
Of all the strength wherewith his lithe limbs once were blest. 


XXX. 
«¢ Ne’er could I choose that, thus afflicted, thou 
Should’st bear the ban of immortality ; 
But if in mien and stature, just as now, 
Thou mightst endure my tender spouse to be, 
Then would my soul indeed from care be free. 
But now too soon will even-handed fate 
Lay the sore curse of pitiless age on thee, 
Which ever comes embittering man’s estate 
With pain and wasting wo, which ev’n immortals hate. 


XXXI. 
« But sad disgrace among the pow’rs divine 
For sake of thee, henceforth must I endure ;— 
They dreaded once those wheedling schemes of mine, 
Whereby in woman's arms I would secure 
Their godheads ; all alike would take the lure ; 
But now no more this vaunt shall be mine own, 
Since I have err’d beyond all hope of cure. 
Ah! vile unheard-of wrong, in madness done, 
For love of man to bear this babe beneath my zone. 
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To Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. 


XXXII. 
«¢ Yet him, when first he sees the light of day, 
Shall the deep-bosom’d nymphs of Ida fear: 
Nor mortal born, nor yet immortal, they 
Live long, and feed them with ambrosial cheer, 
And ’mid the choirs immortal aye appear. 
Them the Sileni love—for amorous mirth 
In secret caves to them is Hermes dear ; 
And lofty pine, or oak, at every birth, 
All rich and blooming springs spontaneous out of earth. 


XXXII. 
«* Hallowed by men, as sacred groves they stand 
Sublime ; no woodman dare his axe apply ; 
But when the fate of death is near at hand, 
First fix’d in earth the noble trunk grows dry, 
Next shrinks the bark—the branches fall and die, 
And then some soul departs. These nymphs shall rear 
My child ; and when his youthful bloom is high, 
Thou shalt behold him; and i’ the fifth full year 
To give thee up thy son will I myself appear. 


XXXIV. 
«« Thy heart, I ween, shall overflow with joy 
When thou shalt see his bloom, so rich and rare 
(For gods shall yield in beauty to thy boy), 
And thou thy charge incontinent shalt bear 
To lofty Troy—and mark! if any there 
Ask thee what mother bare yon pledge of love, 
As I command thee, thus shalt thou declare— 
Twas one of those fair nymphs that dwell above 
Upon this mountain’s height, embowr’d in leafy grove. 


XXXV. 
«« But if insensate boast of thine make known 
How with fair Venus thou didst share thy bed, 
Then shall the kindled wrath of Jove hurl down 
His murky bolts on thy devoted head. 
Now know’st thou all—let salutary dread 
Of Heaven’s revenge thy mortal will restrain.” 
The Goddess ceased to speak, and heavenward sped. 
Farewell, great Queen of Cyprus’ fair domain ! 
With thee commencing, pass we now to another strain. 
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TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 


Fam wert thou when thy mother’s eye 
Looked on thy smiling infancy, 

And fondly looking tried to see 

Thy father’s image stamped on thee— 
Sweet task! that for the widow’s grief 
Found in the mother’s hope relief. 


Fair wert thou as a little child, 

When that beloved mother mild 

Began to mingle smiles with tears 

And garner hopes for future years, 

Till won by thee to thoughts of gladness 
Her spirit was unyoked from sadness. 











And fair thy childhood ever grew, 
Brightening with graces ever new, 
When growth of person was combined 
With growing graces of the mind, 

Till all the good and wise approved thee, 
And all, who ever knew thee, loved thee. 


And fair is thy sweet opening youth, 
Signed with the seal of holy Truth : 
Thine is a bosom without guile ; 
Faith claims thy unsuspicious smile ; 
And Virtue calls that heart her own, 
Which beats beneath thy virgin zone. 


Still fairer, Princess wise and good, 
Shall be thy bloom of womanhood ; 
For thou hast chosen Mary’s part, 

And from the right thou wilt not start ; 
To thee thy mind thy kingdom is— 
What other sway can equal this ? 


Fear not what evil men may do, 
But still thy even way pursue ; 

For a Divinity doth fence 

The whereabout of Innocence, 
And Royalty’s most certain shield 
Virtue and Truth to Courage yield. 


Gloom enters e’en a royal bower, 

And Ease not often dwells with Power ; 
And pains as well as gems beset 

The circle of the coronet ; 

But Earth has joys, and Heaven has smiles 
For the sweet Lady of the Isles. 


Our England’s second hope! our theme ! 
Areté of the poet’s dream ! 

Our pleasant thought! our rose of state, 
On whom our loyal wishes wait ! 
Elizabeth, with brighter bloom, 

Our Charlotte, with a happier doom ! 


Fair darling of the Nation! we 

Turn ever anxious eyes to thee, 

And on our hearts is set a seal, 

E’en to the death to guard thy weal : 
Oh never may distrustful cloud 

Thy presence from thy people shroud ! 


With glowing hopes our bosoms burn, 
Our hearts with eager fondness yearn ; 
Millions in thee an interest claim, 
Thine is become a household name— 
Shine out, and make thy light be seen, 
Our hope, our joy, our future Queen ! 





To Her Royal Highness the Princess: Victoria. 
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THE MINISTRY AND THE PEOPLE, THE WORKHOUSE SYSTEM, THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM, AND THE TEN HOURS’ BILL. 


So far back as January, 1836, in an 


article on the Zoll Verein, or Prusso-. 


Germanic customs league,* we took 
occasion to call the serious attention 
of the Ministry, the legislature, and 
the country, to the commercial storm 
which, amidst the lurid glare of a de- 
ceitful sunshine, was darkly gathering 
on the horizon. On six several occa- 
sions, subsequently, our warnings were 
repeated, and the signs and tokens 
abroad pointed out. The second- 
sighted seer of the north. stood alone 
in his denunciations of the wrath to 
come ; the false prophets, daily, month- 
ly, and quarterly, were paid and array- 
ed against him. Their salaams were 
still as ever to their patrons—oh ! 
Whigs and Radicals utilitarian live 
for ever ; the sun of your glory is but 
in its earliest dawn—the land fructifies 
a hundredfold under its cheering 
beams—the nations of the earth are 
bewildered with the effulgence of its 
splendour. In the Commons House, 
aud out of the Peers House ministerial 
minstrels tuned their harps to the 
same grateful theme. Parker touched 
the chord of Whig-Radical prosperity 
in strains so glowing, from notes fur- 
nished by Treasury and Trade-board 


repositories, and withal so gratefully 
laudatory of his Whig-inspirers as the 
givers of all good things to the nation, 
as to be recompensed instanter for the 
magnificent apotheosis of Whiggery 
with a seat at the Admiralty Board, 
and the profits and appurtenances 
thereunto appertaining. There sits 
the briefless barrister, who has brought 
Sheffield to market, blundering be- 
tween Admiral Blackwood and Judge 
Blackstone, and in his dealings with 
the gallant sailor tribe, confounding 
cannon with the canon law. The 
pious Lord Glenelg, too, on occasion 
of the dinner at Inverness, previous to 
the opening of the Session, claimed, 
with due and solemn deference to an 
Almighty power as the first great 
cause, the secondary agency in bound- 
less national prosperity for the Whigs, 
senile and juvenile. “It is proved 
(said he) that the resources of this 
country have been developed; that 
commercial enterprise has been ‘called 
forth to new enterprise and exertions ; 
that science, and intelligence, and 
reason, and all the efforts of the mind 
have been called forth to their utmost 
expansion, in order to meet the grow- 
ing demands of a mighty people call- 





* The iniquity of the principles, the malignity of purpose, and the falsehood of pre- 





text on which this league was founded, had been ably exposed before, more especially 
by our respected contemporaries of the Foreign Quarterly and the Times ; but the facts, 
figures, and comparisons were wanting by which the subject could be simplified and 
rendered intelligible ; fer the logic of words alone must ever be unsatisfactory when 
not illusive in the absence of practical data, where such are attainable and ought to be 
applied. We furnished those facts and figures, to this hour uncontradicted ; trans- 
lated as they have been in France and Germany, and largely circulated. The Prussian 
Government can deal with works astutely enough, and against them can be free of its 
arithmetic ; it would have replied to our exposure of pretence and practice had the 
task been possible, but on reference to commercial authorities the undertaking was 
abandoned. It has lately attempted to do it by a side wind through Dr M‘Culloch, whose 
utter ignorance and unfairness, not deliberate we hope, we shall perhaps have occasion 
to expose. It may be well to notice, that the Right Hon. Mr Herries, formerly Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was, it is reported, so impressed with the force of the practi- 
cal evidence adduced, that he intended to have moved for a Committee of Enquiry on 
the subject, but on announcing his views with the courtesy usual in other times to Mr 
P. Thompson, that gentleman, we have heard, begged his forbearance, on the ground 
that negotiations were then on foot with the Cabinet of Berlin, the successful issue of 
which might by such a motion be prejudiced. With a patriotic statesman such an ap- 
peal, was of course irresistible—the motion was not made. Eighteen months have 
since elapsed, but of the negotiations, if any there really were, which may be doubted, 
not one word has transpired or one effect been visible. As a man of business states-_ 
man, there is not a more able and far-seeing man than Mr Herries, and it may be hoped 
that he will not lose sight of the subject during the present Session. 
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ing forth every vigorous energy of 
the mind in the career of power 
and substantial greatness. (Immense 


cheering of his auditors). This can- 
not be denied ** **. Butis it true 
that human agency has had no part in 
these transactions and in these bless- 
ings, and which, eminent as they are, 
we no doubt must ascribe to that great 
Providence which dictates the fate of 
nations? But then we know that there 
are secondary agents, and instruments 
to carry into effect those designs, and 
to these is to be ascribed the existing 
state of things.” This wasthe language 
of that saintly and softly reposing per- 
sonage, upon which in our February 
number the challenge so openly given 
was fairly accepted. Our words were, 
“ the secondary agents then have infla- 
ted the great balloon of national pro- 
sperity—be it so. * * * The second- 
ary agents who boast of national pro- 
sperity as their exclusive creation— 
—false and hollow as that prosperity 
appears—are bound, now and here- 
after, to accept all the responsibility 
of national reverses and national de- 
gradation.” To the same purport, but 
in commonplace not worth the repeti- 
tion, were previous preachings of Lord 
John Russell at Stroud and Bristol ; 
of that same Lord John who, in the 
very last month of May, when ques- 
tioned about the disastrous aspect of 
public prosperity, pertly rejoined, that 
“the Government had nothing to 
do with it’—or words to that effect, 
for we quote from memory, as the pre- 
cise sayings or doings of such a person 
are scarcely worth the trouble of more 
special reference. 

The Whigs and Radicals Utilita- 
rian are fixed therefore out of their 
own mouths with the balance of the 
prosperity and adversity accounts, 
whatever that may be, which we shall 

erhaps have occasion to advert to. 

n Maga of April we opened to their 
astonished eyes, for the first time, for 
the only time the revolting truth has 
been exhibited, the full measure of 
their unpopularity then, and since on 
the increase to almdst universal exe- 
cration. The triumphant re-election of 
Sir Francis Burdett since and so lately 
by the most popularly constituted 
electoral body of the empire is even 
but a faint glossary of the text—is but 
..a shadowy illustration of more signal 
disgraces to come. We warned them 
that the next great meeting of 100,000 
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men would not be the gathering of a 
political union in Warwickshire, but a 
more northern and fearful muster to 
anathemize the horrors of the anti- 
Poor Law bill. Twice 100,000 have 
already on Harthead Moor verified 
our prediction. We opened to their 
gaze the abyss threatening to engulf 
them from the abuses of the factory 
system, the exterminatory operations 
of the workhouse system, and from the 
ballot proposed, by which the people 
were to be cheated of the only privi- 
lege left them by the Reform bill. To 
judge of the consternation of their 
patrons by the outcries and recrimina- 
tions of the Ministerial press, of the 
Morning Chronicle, more especially, 
their leading champion, the discover 

must have been equally surprising, p 
though not quite so grateful as that of 
terra firma to the rebellious crew of 
Columbus. Conservative testimonies 
in behalf of the workhouse system 
were ostentatiously invoked ; the au- 
thority of the great Duke, and the more 
guarded acquiescence of Sir Robert 
Peel, were triumphantly appealed to 
against us, though on all other sub- 
jects vociferously repudiated by the 
same appellants. We knew it all, and 
with the reverence due to such names 
we had duly weighed all in the balance 
and found it wanting. The Lords and 
the Commons were led by their natu- 
ral leaders, and to them surrendered 
their judgment. But we were without 
the pale of that influence ; of the peo- 
ple ourselves, we judged for the peo- 
ple, as we have ever done, with inde- 
pendence, perfect, unshackled, and dis- 
interested. However our affections 
may incline, no man who has read us 
aright can accuse us of fawning with 
our ready homage upon the Conserva- 
tive body in the legislature ; few will 
deny how little tender we have been 
of the errors or wanderings of those 
to whom with fidelity unshaken we 
have adhered in times of evil and ill- 
merited report, and around whom we 
have rallied and concentrated the ele- 
ments of public opinion, which had 
been led astray and chained to the car 
of mercenary ministers and unscrupu- 
lous factions. But we have and can 
have no community of feeling with the 
«red herring” philosophy of the 
workhouse system. Sir Robert, whose 
assent to the new Poor Law bill was 
in the first instance qualified, has 
already seen cause to think that it has 
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been executed “ too harshly,” and that 
some of its enactments want revision 
and “amendment.” The only whole- 
some “ amendment”? that we know of 
would be to repeal it altogether, to 
send the trio of Commissioners adrift 
to seek a more honest means of liveli- 
hood, and despatch the secretary pen- 
ny-a-liner to superintend the felonry 
of New South. Wales, where, among 
faces familiar to him of old in Bow 
Street or the Old Bailey, he may more 
worthily apply the Bastile system, to 
which, through a confusion of ideas 
and associations incident perhaps to 
habits and practice, he has subjected 
guiltless paupers at home. Of the 
atrocious spirit which presides in the 
administration of the new law, volumes 
of evidence have already been pub- 
lished, whilst, as if evidence were 
wanting, a Committee of the House 
of Commons is still sitting day by day 
accumulating more, and piling Pelion 
upon Ossa. Sickening as is that evi- 
dence, andirrefragably conclusive upon 
all matters of detail, we will not stake, 
we have never staked the merits of the 
case even on that issue. We have pro- 
tested in limine against that abominable 
provision of the workhouse system, by 
which a bargain is driven with destitu- 
tion, anda jail made the inexorable alter- 
native for scanty rations of gruel pot- 
tage. And we protest against it with 
greater solemnity and more entire con- 
viction, as being the inevitable precur- 
sor, the stepping-stone, to the fell and 
final abolition of ali poor relief laws 
whatever—to a formal declaration by 
legislative enactment against the right, 
whether in or outside a prison—to the 
abrogation, by Act of Parliament, of 
the first clause in the great bond of 
social union, of the most sacred obli- 
gation of nature, consecrated from the 
beginning by the word of God, and 
centuries ago inaugurated as the law 
of the land. That such is the ulterior 
object, the arricre pensée, will not be 
questioned by those who have been in 
the habit of perusing the writings of 
the economists, the one-sided reports 
of the Commissioners, or the insidious 
anti-poor law sophisms of Senior. 
But in truth the trouble of reference 
to them has been spared us, as their 
organ, as the mouthpiece of the Whig 
Ministry and the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, Lord Brougham, then Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and the foun- 
tain-head of law if not of justice, did, 
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with all the imposing gravity of the 
highest office, and from the highest 
judgment-seat in the realm, pronounce 
first the non expediency of poor laws 
and the advantages to be derived by 
sweeping away every vestige of them 
hereafter from the statute-book ; and 
next the keeper of his Majesty’s con- 
science, did not only doubt, but reso- 
lutely deny the existence of any rights 
of the able-bodied poor to relief. 
Whatever may be thought of the dis- 
cretion of those judicial decisions, their 
honesty and boldness unhesitating 
leave gothing to be desired. 

The mischievous errors and the ill- 
considered declarations into which 
Conservative Lords and Commoners 
have been betrayed, are deeply to be 
deplored, for they forcibly tend to the 
severance of social relations, and of 
the kindly dependences which bind 
man to man. Moreover, they widen 
the already invidious line of demarca- 
tion between classes, and lay the foun- 
dation of a storm of odium against 
castes. Lord Ellenborough vindicates 
the workhouse system, upon the plea 
that private benevolence is stimulated 
in the inverse ratio that poor law cha- 
rity becomes less compulsory, and de- 
creases in amount. This is the O’Con- 
nell doctrine imported into the House 
of Lords; it is some consolation to 
find it patronised by no more weighty 
authority. In the individual case of 
his lordship, it is pleasing to believe 
that such an effect can have flowed 
from a cause so contradictory. The 
reverse, it is notorious, occurs in Ire- 
land, and it will require something 
more substantial than his eloquence 
and example to inoculate Irish pau- 
pers with his own convictions. In 
Lyons and its suburbs 50,000 opera- 
tives out of work are now encumber- 
ing the streets by day, or perishing of 
cold and hunger on the pavés by night. 
There is uo compulsory provision for 
the poor, and therefore “ ample scope 
and verge enough”’ for the display of 
private charity the most unbounded. 
It is not the less true, however, that 
they die like dogs for want of food and 
shelter—by scores daily—surrounded 
with 20,000 bayonets, and all the 
‘ pride and pomp” of military array, 
to repress the sudden mutiny, and 
drown the groans of the dying. If, 
indeed, the voluntary em through 
private charity is likely to work such 
wonders, in the relaxation or the ab- 
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sence of poor laws, the sooner they 
are nullified at once and for ever, the 
better for the poor. There must be 
more philosophy, after all, in Joe Mil- 
ler than we dreamt of, who thus im- 
mortalizes a paradoxical extravaganza 
of two wags, one of whom gave com- 
mencing vent to his amorous furor in 
the following line :— 


My wound is great because it is so small, 


which the other appropriately conclu- 
ded thus :— 


Then ‘twould be greater were it none at 
all! 


Just so would private benevolence, 
doubtless, expand as compulsory des- 
cended to zero. 

The Conservative press, for the 
most part, has, with zeal and talent 
unrivalled, taken more large, and li- 
beral, and philanthropic views of the 
Poor Law Question. Let them not 
be discouraged by discrepancies of 
opinion between themselves and those 
to whom they have been accustomed, 
perhaps sometimes too implicitly, to 
defer. Theirs is the noble mission of 
upholding the good old principles of 
law, order, and the Constitution. The 
rights of the poor constitute the very 
outpost and rampart of all property ; 
when the one is forced the other will 
quickly be undermined. The ability 
consummate with which that press is 
now conducted,* and the commanding 
influence in public opinion to which it 
has attained over contemporary repre- 
sentatives of opposing factions, fully 
entitle it to take the lead, and must 
ultimately compel those to follow who 
now do not disdain to owe to it, al- 
though not to own, their happiest in- 
spirations. The pauper mittimus act 
of general incarceration is even now 
almost a dead letter. Lord Brougham 
warned the Lords, when moving it, 
that if not passed, their estates, in the 
course of years, would be swallowed 
up in.poors’ rates. As a rider to his 
lordship’s startling discovery, we will 
add a forewarning more startling still. 
Let the workhousesystem be attempted 
now in the manufacturing districts, 
and then neither their lordships’ estates 
nor- Lord Brougham’s pension will 
-be found bargains too marketable at 


twelve months’ purchase.« We need 
say nothing upon the other false as- 
surances of the same learned person 
upon matters of fact, under the im- 
pression of which the Bastile bill was 

assed ; assurances as false as those of 

ord John Russell about the number 
of assistant commissioners, and the ex- 
tent of trial operation to which the new 
bill was to be limited—as false as his 
pledge that all Irish police appointments 
should be at the disposal of Col. Shaw 
Kennedy, as absolutely as in reality 
they are at that of Mr Dan. O’Con- 
nell. Although tolerant of Lord 
Brougham’s senseless exaggerations, 
for they were chastised by no rebuke, 
let us not be unmindful that every es- 
sential mitigation in the interest of hu- 
manity in the original of the new poor 
law bill, and several such there were, 
was effected by the Peers. They 
might, and they would have done more 
assuredly, but there was the people’s 
house robed in all the despotism of 
popularity, and the people out of doors, 
reform drunk, to whom change of 
any sort, even for the worse, was 
alone welcome, and they willed it 
otherwise. 

Against the workhouse system our 
stand is determined, and not the less 
so against the abuses of the factory 
system, and in behalf of the infant la- 
bourers. Our zealous, however hum- 
ble exertions in that sacred cause, will 
testify for us how sincere our convic- 
tions, how entirely enlisted our feelings. 
But upon the proposed “ ten hours’ 
bill” we are compelled to pause. Deep 
and painful reflection has led us to 
doubt its practicability, and to question 
its expediency. For it is not sufficient 
to enact a law in order to its execu- 
tion, if that law, as in the case of the 
pauper prison discipline, alias the jail 
and gruel system, be opposed to the 
moral fitness of things on the material 
concerns of the common weal. Whe- 
ther considered in the sense of the in- 
terests of the operative exclusively 
(if such a thing were possible as the 
losing sight of mutual dependencies), 
or in the more rational light of the 
combined and inseparable interests of 
employers and men ; whether, in fine, 
viewed nationally, or sectionally with 
reference to a class, we must regard 





* The provincial press, perhaps, more especially, in which, during the last few years, 
@ developement of talent is apparent truly extraordinary, 
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itas an experiment which ought not 
to be hazarded, because failing, as fail 
it must, it will have jeopardized with- 
out remedy or recal, every substantial 
element of the industry and prosperity 
of the land. We who have been the 
unflinching friends of the working 
-orders, in all times and circumstances, 
in many an uphill fight, as still we 
truly are, and whether politically they 
were favourable or hostile to our opin- 
ions—we tell them this in most sober 
and anxious earnestness—let them 
weigh well the gravity of the reasons we 
shall adduce in the course of that gen- 
eral review of the question we propose 
to undertake. First, however, we 
-have to deal with certain calumnious 
imputations against the friends of in- 
fant factory children, and the sup- 
porters of the Ten Hours’ Bill, widely 
circulated in Whig and Utilitarian 
publications, but for our purpose more 
conveniently condensed, although with 
more commendable moderation stated, 
in a bulky pamphlet, recently from the 
pen of Mr Robert Hyde Greg, a 
wealthy, and no less intelligent, manu- 
facturer, of Bury (we believe), near 
Manchester, and purporting to be a 
reply to an article on the “ Factory 
Question,” in the Quarterly Review 
of last December. We have not seen 
the article alluded to, nor if we had, 
should we have volunteered a defence 
which, if needed, cannot be in more 
able hands. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that we may be found to differ in 
opinion with the writer, as from the 
tenor of Mr Greg’s remarks we are 
induced to suspect; our strictures, 
however, will be construed as bearing 
upon the general case and the general 
accusations of Mr Greg alone. 

This gentleman commences by at- 
tempting to fasten a charge upon those 
whom he calls Tories, of having taken 
up the factory question and the Ten 
- Hours’ Bill as a “ party” and « politi- 
cal ’’ question, in order to “ strengthen 
themselves and weaken Ministers, by 
adopting what they consider the popu- 
lar side.” No more irrefragable tes- 
timony need be adduced to show the 
groundlessness of the charge than 
what may be found in his own subse- 
quent statements. The first man who, 
in 1802, brought forward and carried 
through a measure for the protection 
‘of cotton factory children was the late 
Sir Robert Peel. Did he, a Tory, 
propose it “ from party” motives, 
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and with a view to “ weaken” the 
Tory administration of that day? In 
1816 another bill was passed, extending 
the shield of law to the protection of 
all children, factory workers in cotton 
mills, which, by the former bill, was 
confined to children apprentices only. 
The most indefatigable agent in this 
transaction, no less wise than humane, 
was the late Mr Nathaniel Gould of 
Manchester, also a Tory, a name 
honourably renowned in the annals of 
benevolence ; he was ably assisted by 
several. conscientious individuals, as 
well as by the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Did Mr Gould make the question a 
stalking horse of factious opposition 
against the Tory Ministers of that day? 
We well remember, as Mr Greg may 
also, the bitter revilings, the insolent 
reproaches, the storm of slander with 
which that good man and his support- 
ers were assailed by the merciless and 
intolerant among the mill-owners, 
more notably those of the Unitarian 
clique, of which Mr George Phillips 
(now Sir George) was then the wor- 
thy representative in the Commons 
House. And lastly, was Sir John 
Hobhouse animated by the spirit of 
‘“‘ party” and factious dislike against 
his Whig-Radical friends, the then, as 
now; Ministers, when, in 1831, he 
brought forward and got passed an- 
other bill, by which the principle of 
infant protection was still further car- 
ried out, and which placed under the 
same legal safeguard as in cotton mills 
all children, workers in woollen, wor- 
sted, flax, and silk mills? The Tories 
of that day were not so intolerant as to 
brand the praiseworthy exertions of 
Sir John with the stigma of partisan- 
ship or an undue craving after popu- 
larity. Why, with less provocation, 
should Mr Greg hazard accusations 
so utterly falsified by antecedent as 
well as contemporary evidence? None 
better than he himself knows, or should 
know, or not knowing be more chary 
of abuse, that the Conservatives asa 
party were divided in sentiment upon 
the infant factory question, not cer- 
tainly as to the principle, but the mea- 
sure of its application. Upon the 
Ten Hours’ Bill he must be aware 
they are still more divided, and that 
individuals among them of unques- 
tionable philanthropy, whose charac- 
ter and station would lend authority 
to any cause, entertain opinions the 
most opposite respecting it, 
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In thé same tone of misrepresenta- 
tion Mr Greg asserts that the mill- 
owners were denied a Parliamentary 
Committee for the reception of testi- 
mony on their side, replicatory to that 
given before Mr Sadler’s Committee. 
The fact is, however, that had the 
mill-owners pressed the claim in ear- 
nest, the Ministry, which had early 
declared for them, would not have re- 
fused ; but a modus operandi was pro- 
posed, much more to their satisfaction. 
The “ Parliamentary Commission,” as 
he fancifully styles it, being in truth no 
other than a Whig commission under 


.the Great Seal, was so far from being 


‘‘ with difficulty obtained,” as he as- 
serts, that it is sufficiently well known 
the expedient was joyfully hailed by 


the mill-owners as a desirable means 


‘of avoiding the Parliamentary inqui- 
.sition, by the Government as a plau- 


sible source of jobbery and patronage. 
After, however, stating that the Com- 
mission was conceded on the demand 
of the masters, our consistent author, 
with a querulousness amusing enough, 
eomplains that by the “ advocates” of 
the Ten Hours’ Bill, it was pretended 
the Commission was the master’s co m 
mission, Whose then was it? Not 
that of the Ten Hours’ Bill people, for 
they protested against it ab origine as 
an ex parte tribunal, constituted not to 
enquire into the merits of the case im- 
partially, but to get rid by a side wind 
of a case established in open court. 
To the report of the Commission thus 
suspiciously inaugurated, Mr Greg 


appeals as to the court of dernier re- 


sort, and insists that the “ facts collect- 
ed by it * * * form an official and 
authenticated mass of evidence to which 
all must bow ;” and this dictum, to ren- 
der it more absolute, is posted in 
italics. In this self-satisfied econclu- 
sion he fortifies himself by calling in 
aid certain extracts from an article on 
the factory question, in the London 
and Westminster Review! Of course 
the Bury manufacturer is innocently 
unconscious of the current rumour 
that the article in question, so laudably 
encomiastic of the Report and the 
Commission, was the fruit of the learn- 
ed leisure of one of the members of 
the identical commission !! We doubt 
whether advocacy from such a quar- 
ter, and in such taste, will pass for 
authority any where out of the nar- 
row cirele in which the work. is ever 
heard of ; we more than. doubt. whe- 
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ther nine-tenths of the masters them- 
selves may not be visited with con- 
scientious qualms about the righteous- 
ness of their cause, when they shall 
learn that its leading champions are to 
be sought in the clique of Unitarians, 
Infidels, and Destructives, who are un- 
derstood to be the presiding genii over 
the publication, cited as Sir Oracle. We 
entirely demur to the competency of the 
tribunal—we repudiate the summary ju- 
risdiction of Mr Greg and the golden 
calf he has set up for worship. We as- 
.sert, and could fill this whole number 
with damning proof of the fact, that 
the report of the Commission is not 
an “ authenticated mass of evidence to 
which all must bow,” but that, on the 
reverse, it too often betrays the Jaterit 
leaning in favour of one of the parties 
to a suit, not unaccountable in fee’d 
agents. Some of the fee’d agents, the 
Commissioners, as at Leeds, refused 
binding themselves to record all 
the evidence tendered or given in 
favour of the factory children, thus 
reserving to themselves a discretion 
to omit and to garble it at pleasure. 
These “‘ petty tyrants,’ moreover, de- 
cided to sit with closed doors, and 
that publicity and daylight might not, 
by any possibility, dawn upon their 
acts, no party was permitted to attend 
for the purpose of taking notes of the 
proceedings. As if this exposure of 
the real purport of their errand was 
not patent enough, these disinterested 
officials are next heard of feasting at 
the sumptuous board of the richest 
mill-owner of the district, having at the 
very moment depositions on oath in 
their pockets undenied, undeniable, 


of the eommon practice in the mill of ’ 


which he was the proprietor of the 
most flagrant barbarities upon the 
helpless children in his employ—we 
feel bound, however, to express otir 
conviction without his cognizance. 
And yet the report of these persons is 
to pass for an authenticated mass of 
evidence! When we are told that the 
“names and characters of the Com- 
missioners place them beyond suspi- 
cion,” we are justified in pleading 
‘‘non-content,” and in appealing from 
the sack to the sample. But did Mr 
Greg, or any body else, ever hear, or 
read, before the Gazette told the tale, 
aught of the ‘names and characters” 
of the majority of the tribe, migratory 
or stationary? They were notorious- 
ly selected, as nearly as possible of 
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one political complexion, and as satu- 
rated with the dye of the same anti- 
social tendencies. The milk of hu- 
man nature was fortunately not dried 
up or soured in all of them; several 
honourable exceptions there were to 
whom thrilling contact with infant 
woes and human suffering left no 
longing for the gastronomic dainties 
of the rich master’s table. In them 
the generous sympathies of kind were 
aroused, and they did the duty least 
expected and most unwelcome—they 
boldly bore testimony to the truth. 
It may be as well to enlighten Mr 
Greg, however, as to some of the 
“names and characters’’ he refers to 
so confidently as the del credere of the 
report. We can spare little room, 
and will therefore take in the order 
in which they stand the Central or 
Stationary Board, consisting of three 
members. The first is Mr Thomas 
Tooke, a gentleman deeply imbued 
with the economical heresies of the 
day, well-read in the doctrine of re- 
dundant population, but, withal, a man 
of some science and ability. We next 
arrive at Mr Edwin Chadwick, Barris- 
ter, late penny-a-liner! The life of 
this gentleman, a brief space excepted, 
was passed, and his education accom- 
plished, in the London police courts— 
in the Old Bailey, and other places of 
trial for criminals, and occasionally in 
assisting at hanging exhibitions, or 
the gallows, in the humble but useful 
capacity of a police reporter for the 
daily press of the metropolis. Paid 
for his services by the line, his utmost 
ingenuity was laudably taxed to the 
extent of his powers in spinning out a 
story, accumulating expletives, and 
amassing verbiage. The organ of 
destructiveness, in such a vocation, be- 
came somewhat largely distended, and 
naturally inclined him, so far as he 
could understand it, to the Benthamite 
philosophy, which teaches, that as for 
the reduction of surplus population, 
hanging and burking upon a large 
scale is impracticable, and therefore 
a means inadequate to the end, so 
the object can only be safely, si- 
lently, and more mercifully attained 
by the more slow but wholesale pro- 
cess of workhouse incarceration, and 
starvation diet for adults; for those 
of tender years the strap, the billy- 
roller, and factory labour—for mercy, 
as the play-actors say, is a point to be 
made. Our Factory Commissioner 


(June, 
was thus seasoned with a spice of the 
‘killing no murder” philosophy, and 
enriched his vocabulary with a few of its 
slang phrases, such as “ fund for sub- 
sistence to be reproduced ”’—that is, 
masses must die before their time to 
fatten the soil and “ reproduce” for 
the survivors; “ moral effects which 
I am deploring,” which is greatly like 
Jack Ketch * deploring ” the exit of 
a wretch by whose dying he is living ; 
‘increased fund for the payment of 
wages by the diminution of rates ;” 
that is, surplus labour pressing upon 
the market and upon the parish, wages 
can only be enhanced and rates dimi- 
nished by putting to rest with the 
spade the superabundant mouths ; 
« the combination of workhouses, and 
substituting a rigid administration,” 
signifies merely a Central Board and 
well paid secretaryship. Thus finish- 
ed, he started as an economist, and 
became qualified for a Factory and 
Poor Law Commissioner. With sub- 
mission to Mr Greg, we must doubt 
whether the school in which this man 
was bred was favourable to the deve- 
lopement of sound moral feeling and 
humanity. Of human nature, he had 
been conversant only with the black- 
est and most disgusting side. His 
calling had placed him in contact only, 
as it were, with murderers, felons, 
prostitutes, pickpockets, and pauper 
impostors—with executioners, turn- 
keys, thief-catchers, and police-officers 
—with crime, vice, depravity, misery, 
in their most hideous and demoraliz- 
ing phases. He who touches pitch, 
we are told, shall not escape defile- 
ment. Can such pursuits fit best for 
the office of humanity, of charity, of 
equity ? Must they not inevitably 
tend to encourage and produce callo- 
sity of heart, and deaden the nobler 
impulses of nature? Do they not lead 
to a base and degrading estimate of 
the human species—to confound vir- 
tue with vice—innocence with guilt— 
to range all mankind under one cate- 
gory of condemnation—to place them 
under one ban of social excommuni- 
cation? Such would be inferences, 
not overstrained or too far-fetched, 


from the premises specified. _ The. 


central Commissioner may, we will 
not deny, have escaped intact from 
contagion ; he may be, and doubtless 
is, an exception from the rule; but, 
we ask Mr Greg, is he of the class, 
or of the antecedents, or of the repute 
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from which a paternal government 
would have chosen a guardian for 
helpless infancy, or for poverty, ho- 
nest and not less helpless? Of Dr 
Southwood Smith, the last of the trio 
of the Central Board, little is known, 
beyond the fact, that he also is a tho- 
rough-going Benthamite, ready and 
reckless in carrying out theories 
whose substratum is pure and naked 
destructiveness. Such were the trio 
who mixed up the ingredients of the 
Factory Report, and seasoned the 
contents of the cauldron to Whig pa- 
lates. In the description of the cen- 
tral worthy of the three we have been 
the more special, in order to display 
those peculiar qualifications for the 
performance of all sorts of work, 
which, in the Poor-Law Commission, 
so fitly earned for him all the eulogis- 
tic notoriety which the flash and froth 
of Lord Brougham’s eloquence could 
bestow, and because also Mr Greg hms 
challenged to the invidious task, and 
left no option, by his ostentatious 
parade of the * names and characters”’ 
constituting the unimpeachable “guar- 
rantee”’ of his great authority. We 
shall here quit the subject, and throw 
the Report on which the last factory 
law was founded overboard for ever, 
as no better than an imposture, dis- 
graceful to the parties by whom it was 
perpetrated ; and this on their own 
showing. ‘ The Report of the Fac- 
tory (Central) Commissioners”’ (writes 
Mr Stuart to them, one of the district 
Commissioners himself, whose report 
was entirely suppressed), “is no more 
the Report of the twelve persons ap- 
pointed to see things with their own 
eyes, and to report their observations 
on them, than of any twelve gentle- 
men whom one may by chance meet 
in St Pauls Churchyard. It is the 
Report of three gentlemen residing in 
London, who, for aught that appears 
in the Report, never visited a cotton 
factory nor a flax factory in their 
lives.” . With the value of that body 
of evidence collected by the district 
Commissioners, and quoted by Mr 
Greg as ‘* unimpeachable, and, we 
believe, «nimpeached,” the three 
judges were so awfully impressed, 
that they cast it to the winds, or, to 


use their own more emphatic lan- 
guage, they state, that our “ opinions 
and recommendations are not founded 
on that evidence ;” having, as a cli- 
max of shuffling chicanery, previously 
published in the Spectator newspaper, 
which, with other journals, they were 
in the habit of priming, anonymously, 
but not unavowedly, that their “ Re- 
port contained a clear and faithful 
analysis of the evidence, and a per- 
fectly intelligible statement of the 
opinions and recommendations of the 
Central Board, founded on that evi- 
dence.” The central] penny-a-liner 
has not rubbed against and among 
thieves and thieves’ attorneys at the 
Old Bailey for nothing ; but surely a 
respectable man like Mr Greg should 
be sure of his mah before he volun- 
teers a certificate of “* character.” * 
We need offer no excuse for de- 
clining to rip up the question of the 
comparative health and mortality of 
the factory and non-factory popula- 
tion. The common sense of the public 
has long passed sentence, and it is 
equally bad taste and wrong judgment 
in Mr Greg to disturb the verdict, in 
which, after all, the utmost industry 
can only encounter failure. Statisti- 
cal tables, constructed upon partial or 
limited data, collected and applied to 
confined districts, influenced by local 
and other circumstances, such as the 
greater or less influx or change of 
adults, can be no safe criterion for 
decision. According to the animus 
of the calculator, they may almost be 
made to assume any shape by agents 
appointed and paid for the object. 
The late good and highly-gifted Sad- 
ler blew the bubble creations of the 
paid commissioners into airy nothing, 
and overwhelmed the puny whipsters 
of. arithmeticians with well-merited 
ridicule, as Messrs Drinkwater, Ba- 
ker, and Baines can testify. Mr 
Greg, like all one-sided observers, 


omits any reference to antagonist_ 


authorities, such as the tabular de- 
monstrations of Mr Sadler, indisput- 
ably the most profound political eco- 
nomist, as well as the most ready and 
practically scientific mathematician of 
his day, nor does he once allude to 
the late most able and complete pub- 





* The same petty larceny spirit of falsification, as if indeed in the same handwrit- 
ing, is seen in the Reports of the Poor-Law Commissioners ; witness the Petworth 


and the Cholesbury cases. 
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lication and researches upon the ques- 
tion which has yet appeared, of Mr 
Charles Wing, surgeon to the Royal 
Metropolitan Hospital for Children, 
&e. a gentleman certainly of higher 
public repute than one-half of the 
Factory Commissioners, and as de- 
servedly esteemed as the first in stand- 
ing amongst them. The balance of 
credit, conceding the quality of evi- 
dence to be equal, would doubtless in- 
cline with all unbiassed people in 
favour of the unpaid, unbought advo- 
eates of the factory children and the 
factory operatives, over the paid, and 
with respect to certain of them, sub- 
orned opponents. We cheerfully ad- 
mit, however, to their honour, that 
several of the Factory Commissioners 
rose superior to the odious nature of 
the service upon which they were 
sent, and arbitrated well and wise- 
ly between the Ministry and the 
poor. 
The proofs most incontestible of 
the effects of the factory system upon 
health and longevity must be sought 
in the population tables of Mr Rick- 
man, whose results present the com- 
parison of totals instead of fractional 
parts, of counties instead of towns and 
sections of districts. It is not denied, 
however the question of comparative 
healthiness be disputed, that the term 
of life is shortened by it, and that the 
spinner dies of premature decay. Nor 
is this unhappy consequence peculiar 
to the factory system of this country 
alone. Mulhausen reciprocates the 
fatality of Manchester. The re- 
searches of M. A. Penot, in 1828, 
establish the fact that the mean dura- 
tion of life at Mulhausen was one- 
fourth less than in the rest of France. 
Nor can this enormous difference be 
attributed to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, for the air of that town, as 
that of Alsace in general, is represent- 
ed as clear, bracing, and generous, 
and it contains little more than 20,000 
inhabitants. The mean term of life 
notwithstanding is stated at twenty- 
five years only, whilst for the rest of 
France it is about thirty-three. Mul- 
_ hausen, like Manchester, is a city of 
cotton factories and power-looms. 
This precocious mortality is more 
articularly observable in children be- 
ow ten years of age. M. L. Lev- 
rault ascribes it to the Factory System 
still. He says, C'est encore au re- 
gime des fabriques qu'il faut l attri. 
buer, Les femmes enceintes continnent 
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& se rendre aux ateliers jusqu’ay 
dernier ou a lavant-dernier jour des 
couches; elles y retournent le plutét 
possible, car ce n'est pas tout de don- 
ner la vie & Tenfant, il faut vivre, et a 
Muthouse Con ne peut vivre un jour 


gu’en travaillant tout le jour. Les 
malades ont tort aux yeux de Pindus- 
trie, elle ne donne ou plutét ne vend a 
viere quaux bienportans. . . , 
Puis, a peine dresses sur leurs débiles 
jambes, ces malheureux enfans ne sont 
que trop souvent entrainés par leurs 
parens a respirér pres deux lair 
malsain des ateliers.’” The same 
writer observes, that one “ need not be 
astonished at the great number of 
ghastly faces, pitiful, stunted, deform. 
ed beings (¢tres chétifs, rabougris, de- 
faits), which are met wandering like 
spectres,’ &c. in the town. How 
strikingly does the picture correspond 
with that drawn by Dr Hawkins, one 
of the Factory Commissioners! « I 
believe that most travellers are struck 
by the lowness of stature, the lean- 
ness, and the paleness, which present 
themselves so commonly to the eye at 
Manchester, and, above all, among 
the factory classes. I have never 
been in any town in Great Britain, 
nor in Europe, in which degeneracy 
of form and colour from the national 
standard has been so obvious.” The 
morality of manufactures is not worth 
the pains of discussion, We could 
easily show Mr Greg that it is pretty 
nearly on a par in most countries, in 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Belgium, as in England. The case 
of the rising manufacturing town of 
Lowell, in Massachusetts, United 


States, is one apart. Itis an exception — 


arising out of a state of things of tran- 
sitory duration. not difficult.to account 
for, which serves only to confirm the 
rule. Comparative returns of illegiti- 
macy is the mode least conclusive of 
the superiority of manufacturing over 
agricultural habits, for physical causes 
may be adduced to reconcile the small- 
est proportion of births with the great? 
est possible existence of female depra- 
vity. The population (say 25,000) of 
Merthyr Tidvil, the capital of the great 
mining districts -of South Wales, is 
equal to about one-eighth that of 
Manchester and Salford. It is pro- 
bable (we have not the data at hand) 
that the bastardy ratio may be higher 
in the former than the latter place; 
but, from information and observation 
_in both towns, we are satisfied that the 
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pro rata of prostitution, almost indis- 
criminate in Manchester, is erhaps 
not less than fifty to one over Merthyr. 
On such points statistics, even if vice 
were officially recognised and register- 
ed, asin Paris, can teach us little, com- 
pared with the every-day exercise of 
the organs of sight and hearing. Nor 
ought much stress to be laid on the 
less weighty pressure upon poor's rates 
and the workhouse. In concentra- 
ted communities, such as the manufac- 
turing, benefit societies can be arran- 
ged, and do exist upon a large scale ; 
add the allowances and expenditure of 
these to the poors’ tax of Manchester, 
or any other considerable town, and 
the balance of saving and pauperism 
will diminish, or nearly disappear. 
Such mutual guarantee societies can 
rarely be established in thinly peo- 
pled agricultural districts, where there- 
fore every man must stand by his own 
resources, or appeal to the common 
stock of the parish. With every ad- 
vantage of concentration, even nothing 
but the higher rate of manufacturing 
wages could support benefit clubs ; the 
hand-loom weavers have long been 
struck with the same paralysis of in- 
capacity to that end as their rustic 
brethren. 

We have, however, been led astray 
from our mainintent much farther than, 
it will have been seen, was contemplat- 
ed, by the unjust aspersions and un- 
founded assumptions of Mr Greg, the 
champion of his order, and of the 
mill-owners ; aspersions upon the sup- 
porters of the Ten Hours’ bill, and 
of the factory children, unjust be- 
cause undeserved, and betraying a la- 
mentable lack of good feeling and 
forbearance ; assumptions unfounded, 
because reposing on no more solid 
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substratum than culled portions from 
so much of the reports of the Mas. 
ter’s Factory Commission, as would 
suffice to eke out a case. We are 
willing to admit, as on former occa- 
sions we have admitted, that although 
cotton factory labour is, from the na- 
ture of the raw material, somewhat 
more injurious to health than woollen 
or flax spinning, yet there is no ques- 
tion that the infant cotton operatives 
have been subjected to no such appal- 
ing barbarities as were proved before 
the committee of Mr Sadler, and. not 
less irrefutably before the master’s 
commission afterwards, to be of very 
common occurrence in the woollen and 
flax mills. ‘These, in justice be it said, 
were not chargeable upon the masters, 
but the overlookers or adult operatives. 
The superiority of cotton factory re- 
gulations, however, in every respect 
was solely attributable to acts of Par- 
liament, humanely, not less than ju- 
diciously framed for their government, 
in the benefits of which, until the act 
of 1831, the infant operatives in wool 
and flax were not admitted to partici- 
pate. Having thus discharged our 
conscience, let us proceed to a brief 
review of the state and prospects of 
trade, with reference to the practica- 
bility of a Ten Hours’ bill for labour ; 
we shall take the cotton trade only as 
being by far the most extensive of our 
manufactures, as well as the most sen- 
sitive, because most dependent upon 
the accidents of foreign demand and 
foreign competition, and also because 
we have no more than a fragment of 
space to dispose of. 

The importance of the subject with 
which we have to deal, in a national 
point of view, will be duly estimated 
by the following returns :— 


Total Exports of the Produce and Manvfactures of the United Kingdom. 


1835, Declared value, , : ‘ .  £47,372,270 

1836, Do. ‘ : . ; ° 46,796,937 
Of which the export in cotton manufacture was 

1835, . ‘ ‘ : . £22,128,304 

1836, : ° ° . : 25,019,619 


So that something more than one-half 
the foreign traffic in our indigenous 
productions is made up of cottons 
alone. Furthermore, it appears that 


more than one-half* of the raw cotton 
imported and worked up in this coun- 
try is consumed, not at home, but 
abroad. Thus ;— 





* Mr Greg says, ‘‘ three-fourths, or probably four-fifths in quantity ; perhaps two 
thirds to three-fourths in value, would be near the truth.” These calculations appear 
to be overcharged, if the official accounts and “‘ Burn’s Commercial Glance ” are to be 
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Total weight of Cotton imported for consumption, that is working up. 


1836, ° ; ° 
Of which exported in the shape of 
Manufactured or piece goods, 
Yarn, . ; ; 
Thread, . ° ‘ 


Left for home consumption only, 


Lbs. 
e . 4 867,713,963 
111,644,210 
85,195,702 198,860,910 
‘ 2,020,998 





168,853,053 Ibs. 


It is not necessary to encumber the account with the fractional items of 
waste, which would not affect the result either way. 


Assuming, which would not, per- 
haps, be much wide of the truth, that 
the cottons consumed in Great Bri- 
tain were of equal value with the real 
or declared value of those exported, 
it would seem that the annual move- 
ment of the trade reached to the enor- 
mous money quantity of ji/ty millions 
sterling! ‘The last, and the one pre- 
eeding, having been years of extraor- 


Cottons exported, 
Consumed at home, 


Forming an extraordinary circulation of values annually 
in this magnificent manufacture of . “ 


dinary excitement, and an cxtrava.- 
gant rise in prices, must be regarded 
as furnishing rather an exaggerated 
view. Allowing, however, an abate- 
ment of one-fifth, or 20 per cent, on 
the amount, which will reduce the 
appreciation more nearly to that of 
ordinary times, the prodigious sum 
total must still excite astonishment. 






£20,000,000 
20,000,000 


£40,000,000 


The manufacture gives bread to operatives and families 


consisting of not fewer persons 


Amongst whom are distributed in wages yearly not less 


than ‘ ‘ 


Now, it must be admitted that this 
is an interest of importance so vast, 
that, compared with it, all others, 
save agriculture, seem to fade into 
insignificance. It is one, therefore, 
which should awaken all our solici- 
tudes rather to surround it with every 
guarantee for its future progress, than 
to run the slightest risk of impairing 
its permanence by undue interference 
with those conditions of existence under 
which it has advanced to its pinnacle 
of present greatness. For it is not 


an industry of which, like iron, or 
coal, or hardware, or earthenware, 
or woollens, we hold the keys in our 
own possession, but one artificially 
created, dependent, and therefore at 


than 1,500,000 


£20,000,000 * 





the mercy of other continents for the 
very first necessary of its being. Nor, 
prodigious as in its dimensions it ap- 
pears, and resembling more the gi- 
gantic product of the energies of a 
world than of an islet, is it a monopo- 
ly which we can claim and control as 
our own. Its very grandeur will be 
the primary cause of its fall, when- 
ever the hour of its fall arrives. It 
provoked the wrath and the unprofit- 
able covetousness of Napoleon, and 
gave birth to the continental system ; 
followed by the prohibitory tariffs of 
the Bourbons, by which alone the 
mighty rivalship of France was called 
into action. It awakened the cupi- 
dity, at the same time that it opened 








trusted. 


The quantities speak for themselves. 








Taking into account the more expen- 


sive quality of the goods fabricated and retained for home consumption, and coupling 
- it with the fact of the vast proportion which yarn bears to the whole export, which may 
be considered an article in the first stage of manufacture only, and therefore of low 
comparative value, we are satisfied that the value of the home consumption of cotton 

equals, if it do not transcend that of the export trade. 
* See Blackwood for March, 1836, article ‘*‘ Cotton Manufacture,” since which the 


quantities consumed and values circulated 


have increased probably as above noted. 
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to the people of Massachusetts and 
America a way by which they might 
mortally harm Great Britain, with 
which they were then at war, and: 
profit themselves. The people of 
New England, says Mr Cheozlier, 
after deep reflection, ‘said to them- 
selves, “ the best war against the 
English is that which will attack their 
prosperity ; what is the principal 
source of the riches of Great Bri- 
tain? Her manufactures. — Among 
these which which are the most pro- 
ductive ? The manufacture of cottons. 


1812 to ° 

or less than ‘ ‘ F 
In 1838, it had risen to 
1835, ¥ . 
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Then we also will build factories and 
establish manufactures ; this shall be 
our war against England.” So also 
judged Prussia, when we refused to 
take her corn and timber, to abandon 
our own colonies, and ruin our agri- 
culturists, in order to enrich a land 
which made us no return; and hence 
the German custom’s league. It may 
be well cursorily to glance at the de- 
gree of progression of our competi- 
tors in Re race. The raw cotton 
wrought in the manufactures of 
France amounted only in 


: 6,343,230 Kilogrammes, 

. 14,000,000 Ibs. 

. 35,609,819 Kils. 
88,759,819 


These are the quantities, as stated in the Tableau General of commerce, 


the official record, and are the latest official returns published. 


From Mr 


Greg’s pamphlet, however, we learn that the consumption of 


1836 was . . P 


Against in 1835, 


353,005 bags. 
308,736 


The two corresponding years for Great Britain give, 


1836, . . 
1835, . 


1,031,904 bags. 
; 937,616 


The increase therefore in France was more than one-seventh, whilst that of 


Britain was less than one-ninth. 
goods from France was, 


1833, to the amount of 
It had risen in 1835 to 


The total export of manufactured piece- 


é ‘ 56,663,351 frances. 
. 61,608,731 


Not having the French official reports before us for 1834, we shall pursue 
the comparison of the same two years for this country. Declared value of 


British cottons exported, 


1833, . . 
1835, . : 


France, therefore, exported more, 
relatively, that is, nearly five millions 
additional against an advance here of 
less than three and three quarter mil- 
lions. The French exports meet ours 
in the same markets, more especially 
Spain, Belgium, the United States, 
Sardinia, &c., about one-seventh of the 
whole of her exports only being to her 
own colonies. Upon the whole, there- 


1830 they converted into cloth 


1832 ‘ ° . 
1834 
1836 


£18,486,401 
22,128,304 


fore, it will be seen that the career of 
this industry in France is more acce- 
lerated than here, which can be. satis. 
factorily accounted for, only, we think, 
by the daily greater equality of skill, 
combined with superior economy of 
production. 

The manufactures of America ab- 
sorbed no more than 10,000 bales in 
1810. In 


, 126,512 bags. 

. 173,800 

: 197,000 
237,000 


So that in seven years the consumption was not far away from being doubled. 
Within the same period the British speed was, 


1830, , . 
1836, . . 


7sAaw 4 writ. wat..*_2.... 


° . 805,250 bags. 
° : 1,031,904 
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Increase at the rate of about 28 per cent only. The export of piece-goods 


reached, 


1831, to the value of 
1835, ‘ : 


That is, it had much more than doubled in five years. 


cles were, 


1831, Printed and coloured piece-goods, 


White and grey ditto, 
1835, Printed, &c., ‘ 
White, &c., . 


Our own movement was, 


1831, declared value of cotton exports, 


1835, . : . 


Immense as this advance must be 
justly deemed, it is only one-fourth 
part of the speed at which our Trans- 
atlantic brethren have raced. They 
little comprehend the indomitable and 
untiring energies of the Yankee cha- 
racter, who shall opine that once em- 
barked in the contest they will ever 
be found lagging behind. Men who 
grudge the indispensable half-hour of 
mealtime as a deduction of so much per 
cent from the day’s profits, and who 
glory in calling and in thinking them- 
selves the “ first nation in the world” 
—the “ State Empire’”—will cease 
not, shrink not, from toil and trial 
until they have achieved, are first at, 
the goal. They have skill, ingenuity, 
the raw products, capital — English 
capital—all in their favour. Specula- 
tion is a necessity of their nature; the 
reverses of to-day disturb not their 
imperturbable phlegm ; their ery to- 
morrow is still—Go a-head!* And 
go a-head they will if the spirit of the 
mother-land be caught slumbering in 
fancied security. During all the late 


1830. Furnaces, . 


Producing, converted into the shape of bar-iron, 
And of castings from the blast furnaces, 
Importation of foreign iron, 


5 1,126,313 dojjars. 
. : 2,856,681 


Two of the chief arti- 


96,931 dollars. 
P : 947,932 
‘ 397,412 
, 2,355,202 


£17,257,204 
. 22,128,304 


fury of land-jobbing schemes in the 
west, of building extravagances in the 
east, of bancomania every where, 
which have involved all other, the 
commerce, agriculture, and industry 
of the Union in bankruptcy, the cot- 
ton manufacture alone remains un- 
scathed, luxuriating in profits, and 
tempting the cupidity of fresh adven- 
turers. The late ruinous results of all 
other descriptions of enterprise will 
serve to draw the attention and whet 
the appetite of the industrial commu- 
nity and of capitalists. The assurance 
of better wages will tempt labour from 
less beneficial employment in agricul- 
tural and other pursuits, in a country 
where families emigrate a thousand 
miles any way with less scruple than 
here a change of ten would be resolved 
on. Iron and coal are abundant, and 
the progress of mining has kept pace 
with that of the cotton manufacture. 
The latest return at hand of the iron 
production comes down unfortunately 
only to 1830. There were in that 
year in action in the States say 


202 
Tons of 28 ewts. 
96,621 
28,273 
33,986 





* In the late session of the legislature of Massachusetts several bills were passed in- 
corporating more companies, with large subscribed capitals, for establishing cotton- 
spinning and manufacturing concerns on the largest scale. 

t This article was suggested to us, whilst on a tour in the manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire, in the middle of last month, by the perusal of Mr Greg’s pamphiet, which 
about that time made its appearance, and by the great meeting on Hartshead Moor of 

the operatives, against the Workhouse system. We intended to have taken up the 
subject at a more distant day, and with that view had not been neglectful of observation 
and notes. The circumstances stated, decided us to execute our resolve off hand, and 
rather to risk being incomplete than out of season. Of course our means of reference 
were often beyond reach, 
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Thus, the importation entered into 
the consumption for rather more than 
one-fifth only. Besides the coal mines 
of Virginia, the discovery in 1814 of 
the mines of Anthracite, in Pennsyl- 


1820, 
1825, 
1830, _ . . . 
1835, . : . 

The whole product of France in 
1834 was but 2,500,000 tons; and that 
of Belgium, the richest mineral country 
in Europe after Great Britain, no 
more than 3,200,000. 

There are no precise data for esti- 
mating the progress of the cotton ma- 
nufacture in Prussia and Germany, 
but we are already enabled to judge 
of the effect of the German custom’s 
league upon our own industry. We 
intimated on a former occasion that 
the operation of that confederacy 
against us would not probably be felt 
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vaniay has opened new and inexhaus- 
tible sources of supply of a mineral 
now made available for all purposes. 
The quantities extracted and brought 
to market stand thus :— 


Tons. 
365 
33,699 
173,734 
557,000 


materially during a season of high 
prices, or until the continental spinner- 
ies could supply the increased and in- 
creasing demands of the weaver. For 
the tax being laid upon weight and in- 
variable, as prices rose or continued 
high its per centage pressure was less, 
as they diminished it gradually ad- 
vanced to a prohibition. Even upon 
high prices its influence has exceeded 
our anticipations. The following 
table, extracted from Burns’s Commer- 
cial Glance for this year, exhibits the 
march of the Prussian system. 


EXPORTS TO GERMANY AND THROUGH THE HANS TOWNS 
AND HOLLAND, INCLUSIVE. 





1833. 


1834, 1835. 1836, 





Dimities . 
Calicos, printed . 
Ditto, plain . . 
Cambrics and Muslins . 
Ginghams and Checks 
Nankeens . . ° 


and Jeans ‘ 


107,484 
38,926,442 | 31,194,439 | 34,766,587 | 32,690,029 
20,954,809 | 17,449,192 | 20,618,448 | 21,685,113 
5,598,143} 5,129,242 | 3,223,106| 2,347,774 

354,830 
17,448,609 


Velveteens, Velvets, a 6.022.286] 5.510.640 
> ’ > J 


42,343 45,963 26,419 


119,771 
243,116 


20,639 
2,022,951 


4,724,442 


152,944 
1,592,139 


3,553,744 











Yards, |79,412,603 | 59,688,743 | 65,422,136 | 62,048,062 

















Showing a decrease in four years of 
more than seventeen millions of yards, 
or above one-fifth, The decrease 
would doubtless be in reality much 
more marked if it were possible to de- 
duct from the total amount the sepa- 
rate imports of Hanover, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburgh, Holstein, and Olden- 
burgh, which have not, we believe, 
joined the league, and whose united 
population amounts to about three 
millions. As it iss the trade is in 
course of rapid annihilation; whilst 


1833, 


1834 (adding more than 5,000,000 lbs. sent through 


judging from the multiplying demand 
for yarns from hence, over and above 
what is furnished by the numerous fac- 
tories latterly constructed (and others 
more numerous in course of construc- 
tion) in Rhenane Prussia, Saxony, Ba- 
den, and elsewhere, the condition of the 
manufacturers of fabrics must be high- 
ly flourishing. The despatch of cotton 
yarns to Prussia and Germany through 
the Hans Towns and Holland had 
ascended as follows :— 


34,871,589 lbs, 


Belgium that year, from some temporary cause), 38,000,000 


1835, . . . 
1836, . . . 


Thus, the excess of supply taken off 
within four years by looms in Ger- 


: . 43,912,058 
45,928,153 


many amounts to nearly one-third. 
The Prussian Tariff is based upon the 


. . 
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fraudulent pretext of aten per cent 
ad valorem tax, which, by some hocus 
pocus more fraudulent still, is juggled 
to mean a poundage duty of ls. 6d. 
per pound upon all foreign’ cotton 


1 piece of print, length 28 yards, weight 4 lb., value 


10 per cent, ad valorem, would be 
Poundage at Is. 6d., on 4 Ib., is 


or 40 per cent. 


1 piece calico, length 24 yards, was 5 lb. 8 0z., aaa 


10 per cent, ad valorem 
Poundage at Is. 6d. 


or 823 per cent. Dr M‘Culloch, who 
appears to have been entrusted by the 
Prussian Government to make out a 
vindication for it, has imagined a case 
of fine cotton prints at 2s. 6d. per 
yard, upon which he operates accord- 
ingly, and brings out the poundage at 
no more than 83 per cent. The an- 
swer is easy—there are not perhaps 
twenty thousand pounds worth of that 
costly article exported to Prussia and 
Germany in any one year. The right 
way, after all, is to decide upon the 
point by the gross quantity, and not 
by isolated instances. Take the whole 
exports, calculate the weight, and the 
value, according to ascertained rates— 
those of Mr Burn, for example—and 
the real result may be arrived at. 
This we have done heretofore* in 
ample detail, and need not repeat it 
here. The result is, that the actual 
duty levied, or with which the com- 
modities are struck, by the poundage 
system, amounted, on the whole actual 
export, to about 45 per cent. Prices 
have already considerably receded be- 
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cloths. The difference may be thus 
explained :—The average price of cot- 
ton prints exported for the last year is 
stated at 14s. per piece ; add agency 
charges and freight, and say :— 


L.0O 15 0 


0 1 6 
0 6 0 


Plain white calicoes are a case still stronger in point :— 


L.0 10 0 
01 0 
. . 0 8 2 


cloth which then sold currently at 10s. 
Gd. per piece, ranges now about 6s. 
Gd. or 7s. only, so that the poundage 
duty will equal, if not exceed, the cost 
price. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that 
some of our former most extensive 
customers are not only rapidly sup- 
plying their own consumption, but 
partially meeting us in other markets. 
Assuming the first cost of manufac- 
ture to be equal in Germany, France,t 
the United States, and Great Britain, 
it is clear that all the difference of the 
tariffed amount, say thirty, forty, or 
fifty per cent of protecting duties, goes 
into the pockets of our manufacturing 
rivals, creates the capital wanted, 
and is and will be laid out in mills 
and machinery. But the first cost is 
not generally equal. The following 
shows at one view the mean rate of 
wages in one of the largest establish- 
ments of Mulhausen or the neighbour- 
hood. M. Ed. Collomb, by whom it 
has lately been published, does not 
name the firm, but he answers for the 


low those of last year. Printing exactitude of the figures. 


Statistics oF A Lance Manvuractory oN THE Haut Ruin. 





Men and 
Boys. 


Total 
Workpeople. 


Women 
and Girls. 


Spinning, 93 327 
Weaving, 836 930 
Printing, 564 99 
Mechanics, Machine- , 

Men, &e. ' 262 


755 1356 


Mean Wages per day and 
per head. 








420 1 frane 11 cents. 
1766 0 94 
663 1 69 
262 1 67 











311 | 


1 frane 35 cents. 

















The mean average per head of 1832 was 1 france 16 cents only, so that oes had 
advanced. 





* See Blackwood, January, 1836. 
+ The Tariff of France, honest towards us, if not neighbourly, is—prohibition. 





—— a 
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‘The mean wages, 1 franc 35 cents, are equal to 133d. per day per head, or 


per week, 6s. 9d. The wages of spinners at Lille, where the finer yarns are 
spun, are 3 francs per day, or 15s. per week. At Mulhausen, 2 francs 34 
cents, or nearly 12s. per week. The scale of wages for the following places 
we take from Mr Greg and the Report of the Commissioners. 


In the Tyrol (Germany), the spinner earns 9s. weekly. 
Vienna, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 12s, 
Baden, adults, ‘ ° ‘ 8s. 4d. 
Bonn (Prussia), ; ° : 5s. 6d. 
Switzerland, . . : 10s. 


The last is, we think, understated. M. A. Keechlin, the very intelligent 
French manufacturer, and member of the Chamber of Deputies, rated them 
rather higher, if our memory do not deceive us, for we have not the autho- 
rity at hand. But to understand these rates, quantities produced and qualities 


are necessary. 


The operatives at Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts, are paid pro- 
bably higher than in any part of the United States. The following, accord- 
ing to an authentic source, are the mean rates :— 


OPERATIVES. 
Preparations, carding, &c. 
Spinning, a ‘ 
Weaving, A . 
Dressing, &c. : 


These were the rates paid in May, 
1834, as furnished by the Merrimack 
Corporation Manufacturing Company 
to M. Chevalier, who is certainly an 
unexceptionable authority. We have 
always been inclined to distrust the 
evidence of Mr James Kempson, the 
American cotton manufacturer, as 
taken before the Commons’ Commit- 
tee on Manufactures. He proved too 
much.* 

The average rate of Factory earn- 
ings in England for all classes of ope- 
ratives are estimated at 10s. 6d. per 


Spinners, - 


Power-loom weavers, male and female adults, male 
and female non-adults, but chiefly females, 


12s. 1ld. per week. 
° 13s, 4d. 
. 13s. 11d. 
‘ 15s. 7d. 


week, so that in America the differ- 
ence so far is in our favour. But 
other advantages, even taking the dis- 
advantages of a higher rate of interest 
and greater cost of machinery into 
account, help to kick the beam against 
us. For instance, the superior cheap- 
ness of water-power, which is an im- 
mense saving, and the economy of the 
raw material, nearly at their door, un- 
taxed. The average wages of two 
principal classes in Manchester and 
the neighbourhood are stated in the 
Factory Report thus :— 


25s. per week. 


10s. 10d. 


The fine spinners of course earn considerably more in proportion to the 
higher numbers and the quality. The average wages in calico printing, men 
and boys included, have been calculated at 10s. per week. 

The daily duration of labour appears to be— 


In France, a 


In the Tyrol, rather more than 12 


In Vienna, more than 
In Switzerland, ‘ 
In the United States, 
In England, . 
For Children, 


We shall frankly own that the 
rapidly comparative view of the state 
of the cotton manufacture at home 


13 hours. 


‘ 14} 
13 
‘ 12 
. 12 
‘ 8 
and abroad, as here sketched, does not 
salute us as over cheering. If to the 
lower rate of wages, and many other 





* Witness his statement about rates of living. ‘‘ I have paid (in America) 8s, per 
week for board, lodgings, and washing, and lived as well as I could live in equal 
lodgings in a village in England for L.2 a-week.” The assertion is a gross absurdity, . 
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essentials of superiority now existing 
against us abroad, we add an addi- 
tional bonus in a ten-hours’ bill, by 
which the manufacturer will be ex- 
pected to pay the same amount of 
wages as now for the labour of twelve 
hours, our case will not be improved. 
Supposing that the demand remain 
steady it must add one-sixth to wages 
already double those of some, and one- 
third more than those of other neigh- 
bouring states. Moreover, to produce 
the same quantities the number of 
mills, print-works, &c. as well as of 
hands, must be increased by one-sixth. 
But mills cannot be created in one 
day, nor could such an augmentation 
be possible for years. On the Con- 
tinent they can build nearly as fast, 
and in Ameriea equally so perhaps, as 
wecan here. In the mean time higher 
prices would check consumption at 
home and abroad. But the additional 
number of mills would not be built 
here, because capital would seek 
the places which promised the most 
profitable returns. The rates of 
rofit are low here—they are exor- 
bitant elsewhere, through protect- 
ing tariffs and low wages. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. Capital is 
not so locomotive as in America; 
but when once the stream sets, and 
set it has, the tributary streamlets 
are inevitably attracted to the same 
course. We fear not Switzerland, 
nor Belgium, a mightier rival still, 
backed by the ponderous capitals of its 
manufacturers, merchants, and the so- 
cieté génerale. The incipient tornado 
does not take its rise in those quarters, 
but in France, Austria, the Germanic 
Customs Confederation, and the Uni- 
ted States. In these there are all the 
elements of manufacturing Rrospernty ; 
large populations, cheap living, low 
wages, immense internal consumption 
alone. We leave Russia out of the 
question at present, because, largely 
as she imports of our yarns, sixty mil- 
lions of people are not so soon supplied 
with fabrics at home. 
If there be progress here, the pro- 
gress elsewhere is still of a more for- 
midable character. It betokens the 
’ possession of capital, the certainty of 
its increase, the security of employing 
it, the immense returns for investing it. 
For the Continent of Europe this is 
a new feature, where, so long ravaged 
by wars, the people hoarded, and da- 
red not lay out their gains for accu- 
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mulation. Every post now brings in- 
telligence of new and gigantic enter- 
prises. From Baden we are informed 
that ‘‘ many manufactories, spinneries, 
&c., have been established in the vici- 
nity of Carlsruhe, and the Brisgau * * * 
which may be attributed to the abun- 
dance of capital, the low rate of labour, 
and perhaps to the favourable climate.” 
Of manufacturing companies, and en- 
terprises established and projected, we 
have information that would fill more 
space than we have to spare. Not 
only is commercial attention directed 
to cotton manufactures, but to other 
speculations. Independent of the great 
railroad undertakings from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Cologne, and in divers 
parts of Austria, to facilitate, accele- 
rate, and cheapen the means of trans- 
port and outlet (without particular- 
izing the steam navigation from the 
Danube to the Black Sea), it will not 
be amiss to give our readers an out- 
line of some of the vast enterprises in 
train of execution, and projected by 
Saxony alone—comparatively a small 
state—to say nothing of Prussia Rhe- 
nahe :— 

A Railroad from Dresden to Leip- 
sic. All the shares taken and paid up. 

The Railroad of the Erzebirge. 
From the Elbe, traversing the Mol- 
dau, through Chemnitz to Zwickau, 
with a tunnel of several hundred yards. 
Thirty thousand shares, of 100 rixdol- 
lars each, subscribed in a few days. 

Steam Navigation Company, from 
Dresden to Hamburg. Capital, One 
— and fifty million rixdol- 

ars, 

Coal Mining Company of Pottschap- 
pel. It is calculated that these mines 
cannot be exhausted for three centu- 
ries. Capital three hundred thousand 
rixdollars. i Sid 

Brewing Company at Dresden, to 
relieve Saxony from the importation 
of foreign beer. Capital, four hun- 
dred thousand rixdollars. 

Iron- Works and Machine-making 
Company of Uebingen, near Dresden. 
Capital, five hundred thousand rix- 
dollars. 

Machine-making Company. Capi- 
tal, one million rixdollars; for the 
manufacture of cotton and wool-spin- 
ning, and weaving machinery. 

No more need be cited, we appre- 
hend, to show the extraordinary accu- 
mulation of capitals, and the boundless 
spirit of enterprise now pervading Ger- 
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many, so lately and so long impove- 
rished and needy. These capitals have 
been accumulated chiefly by the gold- 
en profits accruing out of the cotton 
manufacture, through the combined 
operation of high protecting tariffs, 
against competition from abroad, and 
low wages with cheap rates of living 
at home. 

With all respect to Mr Greg, for 
of all respect as a worthy master and 
friend of his operative labourers, he is 
worthy; and with all deference to his 
superiority in practical knowledge, 
and well-known intelligence besides, 
we have made use, in these pages, of 
no more of the information he has 
Reece than what has been ac- 

nowledged—valuable as we confess 
that information appears to us. Un- 
known to him as we are, he will, we 
trust, consider it no mark of disrespect 
that we have preferred to rely upon 
our own resources rather than be in- 
fluenced by his authority, weighty as 
that doubtless is. 
incline our minds very seriously to 
the consideration of the subject in 
hand. Last year only we gave a 
guarded adhesion to the Ten Hours’ 
Bill, influenced by the sanguine ex- 
pectations of various practical men of 
well-known humanity, and tenderness 
for the operative classes, that the state 
of trade and of profits could well sup- 
port the sacrifice, as then doubtless 
they could. We are entirely satisfied 
now of the reverse. The evil that 
hereafter we have to pray against is, 
the reduction of wages, without any 
reduction of time-working. We en- 
tertain little doubt that before the 
end of this year 100,000 operatives 
will be out of employ within a radius 
of 20 miles round Manchester inclusive. 
The question is not, therefore, cannot 
be, working shorter time for the same 
wages, but retaining the same wages 
for the same quantity of work and of 
hours. In a manufacture depending 
so largely, one-half, upon export, and 
one-half the annual value of which is 
paid in wages alone among the work- 
ers, those wages hereafter may chance 
to become the sole barometer for de- 
termining its high or low condition. 
Our skill and ingenuity may discover 
new and improve old processes for 


It has served to. 
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economizing labour, but we no longer 
enjoy a monopoly of skill and ingenu- 
ity. Step by step other nations ac- 
company us in our progress. At the 
last year’s public exhibition of pro- 
ducts and manufactures at Mulhaitisen, 
not to speak of splendid machines, 
embracing all the most recent improve- 
ments for spinning yarns, making pa- 
per, grinding corn, &c. &c. which were 
shown, the display of samples of 
fine yarns, and ergbroidered and print- 
ed muslins, is said to have been extra- 
ordinary for execution and splendid 
for taste. Samples of the highest range 
of numbers of fine yarns, up to No. 300 
French count (340 or 350 British, we 
believe), were to be seen from the spin- 
neries of Mulhausen, Thann, Gueb- 
willer, Cernay, and Kaizerberg.. The 
No. 300 of M. A. Herzog, of Logel- 
bach, was said to be a specimen of 
most perfect fabrication. It is assert- 
ed, and believed among our neigh- 
bours of those parts, that although 
they cannot yet produce sufficient of 
these fine yarns for the wants of the 
manufacturer, still that the qualities 
are superior to the corresponding 
counts produced here. The Austrian 
printed cottons, sent to the same ex- 
position by M. Speerlin, of Vienna; are 
reported to rival those of Manchester, 
and to be executed in the same sort of 
styles. 

The present Factory Act we believe 
to be impracticable, and to have been 
designedly so contrived by the Mini- 
stry, in order to render abortive the 
zeal of the friends of the factory child- 
ren, and disgust the operatives thern- 
selves. The plan of eight hours’ la- 
bour, with relays, will end, can end, 
only in the adults being eventually 
condemned to sixteen hours daily toil, 
instead of twelve. Two alternatives 
alone seem to present themselves— 
either to prohibit the employment of 
children under twelve years of age al- 
together, and repeal the eight hours 
clause for all above it—that is, under 
thirteen—or to render the system of re- 
lays practicable and reconcilable with 
the twelve hours daily labour of the 
adult, enact asix hours bill for children.* 
If practicable, the last plan would, we 
think, be most advantageous, as well 
as satisfactory for all parties. But 





* We first heard this plan suggested by Mr Robert Stuart, a respectable and intelli- 


gent master spinner of Manchester. 
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the obstacles appear to be almost in- 
superable. In towns there would per- 
haps be little difficulty in procuring 
a supply of the requisite number 
of infant hands for the system of re- 
lays; but in country districts, and 
about isolated spinneries, it would 
scarcely be possible. One or the 
other proposition, however, must, we 
think, be entertained, for, maugre the 
opinion of Mr Greg, the present ab- 
surd piece of Whig legislation cannot 
work. without eventual detriment to 
the adult operative.* 


To conclude, for we have already 
trespassed beyond our limits, we take 
leave to add our strenuous recommen- 
dation of Mr Greg’s advice to the 
master spinners, of the “ propriety of 
cultivating a better understanding with 
their people.” ‘There has been too 
much of distance, of neglect, shall we 
add of disdain almost, exhibited to- 
wards them. These are not times for 
the manifestation, for the perpetuation, 
of unfriendly dispositions, even in the 
worldly sense ; the Christian obliga- 
tion is imperative in all times and un- 
der all cireumstances. Let the bonds of 
good understanding, of amity, of con- 
fidence, be drawn closer, and cultiva- 
ted more and more. The welfare of 
the operatives may be promoted by a 
kindly interest and superintendence, 
as much as by the payment of weekly 
wages. Let the masters, imitating the 
meritorious examples of Messrs Ash- 
ton, Greg, and many other meritorious 
manufacturers, attend to the comforts 
and the education of the infant la- 
‘bourers, so that they may early be 
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trained in the path of religion and mo- 
rality as well as of industry. 

In the mean time, we counsel the 
Legislature to lose no time in repeal- 
ing and consigning to the tomb of 
eternal ignominy the execrable work- 
house system,t forged for the oppres- 
sion of the working classes of Eng- 
land, and as if to chastise them for 
their protest against the crying abuses 
of the Factory System,t and their in- 
vocation in behalf of the helpless pro- 
geny which seemed born only to in- 
herit and perpetuate bondage, disease, 
and misery. Until the advent of that 
day, which sooner or later will arrive, 
we trust that Mr Oastler, the devoted 
friend of the operative orders, will not 
relax in his determined but peaceful 
agitation, and that the Member for 
Berks, honourably—how can a man 
be more honourably—distinguished in 
his own county as “ the poor’s man 
magistrate,” will not be discouraged 
in the same noble cause, by the host 
of foes by whom he is now thwarted 
at every step, and maligned on every 
occasion. We exhort the property 
classes, more especially the middle 
orders, to advance boldly to the res- 
cue. Now is the time to promote 
union, and cement harmony among 
and between all denominations of so- 
ciety ; strike down the monster Poor 
Law Abolition Act—it will be accept- 
ed as a peace offering—the security of 
home and property will be fortified— 
the “ flood of mutiny” will be dammed 
up and dried at its source—content- 
ment and concord will revisit the land. 
If not, worse may betide—we are yet 
only in the beginning of the end, 





“ Mr Greg unjustly charges the friends of the operatives with agitating for the pur- 


pose of undoing their own work. In the first place, the Factory Bill was not their 
work, but passed under protest from them. In the second, the masters, or Mr P. 
Thomson, their representative, commenced the agitation by moving the repeal of the 
clause relating to the 13th year of age, before even it had been tried. 

+ The old law was sufficiently stringent. The mere substitution of paid for gratuitous 
and interested overseers, to be appointed by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions, or by 
any other local independent authority, would have been efficient for the correction of 
all abuses. But there would have been no Whig jobs! 

{ Before concluding, let us not omit the confession of our obligations for much 
ready information and easy reference to ‘* Wheeler's History of Manchester ”—a work 
2s full of facts almost as of words, and a complete compendium of every thing relating 
to that important town and its various branches of industry unparalleled. 
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Affairs of Rome, by M. de la Menais, 251. 


Alcibiades the Man, conclusion, 51— 
Scene XIX. Alcibiades—Timandra, 54 
—Scene XX. A Banquet, 56— Scene 
XXI. Morning—The chamber of Ti- 
mandra — Timandra— Diophantes—af- 
terwards Alcibiades, 58--Scene XXII. 
Early in the morning, Alcibiades at an 
open window—Timandra asleep on a 
couch, 62—Scene XXIII. Midnight— 
Timandra’s chamber— Timandra—An- 
tisthenes—Diophantes, 67— Assassina- 
tion of Alcibiades, 70. 

Anthology, translations from the Greek, 
by William Hay, 238, 622. 


Baird, Sir David, inscription to his me- 
mory, by Theodore Hook, on the obe- 
lisk erected on the Hill of Tammy— 
Haslle, 12. 

Birth-day, a poem, by Caroline Bowles, 
reviewed, 404. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, his Memoirs reviewed, 
28. 

Book of Baudoyn, an ancient chronicle of 
chivalry, of which Baldwin, Earl of 
Flanders, is the hero, 106. 

Bowles, Caroline, a poem by her, called 
the Birth-day, reviewed, 404. 

Blew, W. J., his translations of Homer’s 
Hymns to Venus and Mars, 440, 441. 
Burdett, Sir Francis, ‘‘ A song for the peo- 
ple,” composed on the occasion of his 
re-election for Westminster, 737 —his 
constitutional declaration secured him 
his re-election, proved, 778—two songs 
commemorative of his _ re-election, 

quoted, 787. 

Chapman, Mr, his translation of the 
Eumenides, from A¢schylus, quoted, 
386—Sonnets by him, 447. 

Chateaubriand, M., his character as a writer 
estimated, 719. 

Church of England, lines addressed to it, 
341—rates, 682. 

Church Music and other Parochials, in a 
letter from a Curate to his friend, 479. 
~—Medical attendance, 629— Other Pa- 
rochials and extra Parochials, 762. 

Cinderella ; a dramatic tale, by Christian 
Grabbe, reviewed, 668. 

Conservatives of Scotland, a word in 
season to them, 241 —the majority 
which drove Sir Robert Peel from 
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office consists of Irish and Scotch mem- 

bers, ib.—The emancipation act gave 

to the priesthood of Ireland too much 

power, ib.—the novelty of the electoral 

privilege led away the people of Scot- 
land, 242—the turn of the public mind 
is now decidedly Conservative, ib.—the 
fundamental mistake fallen into by the 

Conservative party, was in not perceiv- 
ing the practical working of the Reform 

Bill, 243 — it has admitted into the 
House of Commons needy traders in 
politics, ib.—men of fortune avoid asso- 
ciation with them, 244—professions of 
gratitude too frequently pass between the 
representative and his constituents, ib. 
—his duty of greater importance than 
gratitude, 245— expenses of elections 
have deterred Conservatives coming for- 
ward, ib.—labour as well as money are 
requisite to ensure success to the Con- 
servative cause, 246— Conservatives 
have been too little ambitious of popu- 
lar favour, 247—the press the most 
powerful instrument to support the Con- 
servative policy, 247—the rest must be 
effected by personal intercourse with 
tenants and feuars, 248—great object 
of the framers of the Reform Bill to 
counteract the votes of agricultural elec- 
tors by village voters, 249—let no one 
undervalue the effect of individual ex- 
ertion, 250. 


Delta, Echoes of Antiquity, second series, 


by him, 701. 

Democracy, 71—much as has been written 
on democracy, the subject has not been 
probed to the bottom, ib.—dark as the 
prospect of Europe after the revolution 
of the Barricades, its worst symptoms 
were at home, 72—all the concurring 
motives which can influence the human 
heart, produced the Reform Bill, ib.— 
This Magazine almost alone combated 
the revolutionary monster, 73—foreign 
and domestic results of the revolution, 
ib.— Whigs invariably do what in Oppo- 
sition they most vehemently condemned, 
75 —for example, they interfered in 
the internal concerns of other states, ib. 
—while at home, they corrupt patro- 
nage, appoint fcraging commissions, 
encourage the Popish faction, insult the 
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Protestant Church, oppress the poor, 
profess liberty, and attempt centralisa- 
tion, by establishing a gendarmerie, and 
grasping at the administration of the 
turnpike roads, 76, et seg.—it was the 
same in former revolutions, 77—cause 
of revolution deeply seated in the ori- 
ginal corruption of the human heart, 78 
—shown by depraved acts in the United 
States, 80—by the delusive acts of- 
South America, 82—by the distracted 
state of Spain, ib,—republicanism not 
opposed to, but, can only be supported 
by the virtues of Christianity, 83—be- 
fore it can be established the bonds of 
society must be loosened, 84 — re- 
publicans, aware of this, but their pana- 
cea for all evils is education, ib.—-mere 
intellectual cultivation incompetent for 
the purpose, 85—why aristocratic go- 
vernment is preferable, demonstrated, 
88—controlling power in good govern- 
ment is number over property, 90. 

Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 
No. I. Campaigns in India, 1—storming 
of Seringapatam, 7—services in the 
Mysore, 16—No. II. Armament at 
Trincomolee, 200—No. III. War in the 
Deccan, 445—Battle of Assye, 454— 
No. IV, 706—armament at Cork for 
Spain, 710—command bestowed on Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple, and Sir Harry Bur- 
rard, 714— Wellington’s noble reply on 
being superseded, ib. 

Domett, Alfred, his songs, portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington, and Christmas 
Hymn, quoted, 443, 444—his transla- 
tions from Beranger, quoted, 703. 

Dubourg, George, his account of the vio- 
lin, reviewed, 91. 

Dyer’s specimen of British Poetesses, no- 
ticed, 404. 

Echoes of antiquity, second series, by 
Delta, I. the complaint of Harald the 
Valiant, 701—II. The Death Song of 
I’Krimah, 702—III. Ben Ephraim’s 
deathbed, ib. 

English Church Rates, and the Scotch 
Church Establishment, 682—abolition- 
ists of church-rates anxious to discon- 
nect them from the question of a national 
church, ib,—There are only two ima- 
ginable grounds of distinction between 
church-rates and tithes, law and hard- 
ship, both of which proved untenable, 
683—>principle of abolition of church- 
rates, if applied, would accomplish. the 
destruction of the Scotch church, 685 
.—English.church-rates, if a voluntary 
tax, so must be Scotch assessment for 
churches and manses, 686—and paro- 
chial schools, 688,—church-rates if op- 
pressive to dissenters in England, much 
more the assessment to Episcopalians 
in Scotland, ib,—has the effect which 
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the abolition of church-rates would 
have on the Scotch church been duly 
weighed ? 689—similarity of rates and 
assessment ought to influence the con- 
duct of dissenters similarly towards both, 
ib.—Scotch dissenters can have no 
other motive to interfere in the ques- 
tion of English church-rates than the 
desire for the overthrow of the Scotch 
church, 690—for the establishment of 
the voluntary principle, ib.—Protest of 
some town councillors against the in- 
terference of the Edinburgh town coun- 
cil in the question of English church- 
rates, given, in a note, 691—juggling 
nature of the proposition to abolish 
church rates, exposed, 692. 

Eumenides, the, translated from A’schylus, 
by Mr Chapman, 386, 


Factor System and the ten hours bill, con- 
sidered, 836. 

Fearn, Mr John, his letter expressive of 
coincidence of sentiment with the author 
of the Metaphysician, 265. 

Fictitious Votes, on, 375—Obdject of the 
Reform Bill to found the elective fran- 
chise on property, ib.—Clamour against 
fictitious votes, arisen on account of the 
triumphs of Conservatism, ib.—no just 
grounds for asserting the Scottish con- 
stituency to have obtained the elective 
franchise on other rights than the Re- 
form Bill, 377—all votes founded on 
property, liferent, aud tenancy, in ac- 
cordance with the Reform Bill, 378— 
What does the Whig clamour on this 
subject mean? 385—are they prepared 
to meet the question of Universal Suf- 
frage ? ib. 

Foreign Policy, 276—French non-inter- 
vention contrasts favourably with Bri- 
tish intervention, ib.—relief of Bilboa, 
not the pacification of Spain, 280— 
Christinos have weakened, the Carlists 
improved, their prospects, 28]—ulti- 
mate triumph of the Christinos would 
not preserve Spain from republieanism, 
282—lIntrigue of Thiers for direct inter- 
ference thwarted by Louis Philippe, 
284— Levies of men raised by Napoleon 
from May 1804, to April 1814, chiefly 
to support the war in Spain, 285—loss 
of war materiel sustained by him in 
1812, 1813, and 1814, ib.—Britain, 
though more rash than France, unable 
to prevent the establishment of demo- 
cratic constitutions in Spain and Portu- 
gal, 286—consequences of intervention 
policy reprobated, 288. 

French Classics, Modern, No. I. Madame 
de Staél and Chateaubriand, 715, 


Grahbe, Christian, his dramatic tale of 
Cinderella reviewed, 668, . 
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Griselda, the Clerke’s tale, remade from 
Chaucer, 655. 


Hall, Basil, his remarks on Mr Crans- 
toun’s letter, containing Strictures on 
Hall’s Schloss Hainfeld, 31—his trans- 
lation of Pelet’s Napoleon in Council, 
reviewed, 529. 

Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries, reviewed, 614. 

Hay, William, his translations from the 
Greek Anthology, 238, 622. 

Hero and Leander, a poem, translated from 
the Greek of Museeus. By F. T. Price, 
Hereford, 267. 

Historical Painting, report from the select 
committee on arts, and their connexion 
with manufactures, considered, 183, 343. 

History, the secrets of it, No. I. The 
Spanish Conspiracy against Venice, con- 
sidered, 643. 

Hymn concerning ‘Venus, translated from 
the Greek of Homer, by F. T. Price, 
” Hereford, 828. 


Irish Corporation Bill, a speech which 
would have been spoken in the House 
of Lords on it, had not circumstances 
prevented, 813. 

John Bull, Fragments from the History of, 
Part II. Chap. I. of the fight about the 
arm chair in the servant’s hall, 544— 
Chap. II. How Bobby gave up his place 
when Patrick’s bill was protested, 546 


—Chap III. How Tipperary insisted on ; 


having his choice of his own livery ; 
and how they proposed to pay Martin 
out of his right hand pocket for what 
they took out of his left, 548. 


Landor, Mr, his imaginary conversations, 
criticised, 291, 493. 

Legends and Superstitions, sources of 
Medieval, 741. 

Leila, a story, 312. 

Letter to Lord Brougham and Vaux, dis- 
proving Malthus’ fundamental proposi- 
tion on population, 363. 

Lieutenant Jack Ricketts and the Widow, 
a tale, 510. 

Literary Criticisms by a Lawyer, 788. 

Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and 
Frederick Von Raumer, professor of 
history and political science at Berlin, 
their characters considered, 21. 


Macnaughten, Sir Francis, his observa- 
tions on the present state of Ireland, 
noticed, 306. 

Malthus, Mr, his fundamental propositions 
on population, disproved, 363. 

Menais, M. de la, his book on the affairs 
of Rome, reviewed, 251. 


Metyphysician, the, No. VIII, reasoning, 
258 


Ministry and the people, the workhouse 
system, the factory system, and the ten 
hours’ bill, 836. —_- 

Modern French classics, No. I.--Madame 
de Staél and Chauteaubriand, 715—The 
two great eras of French Prose Litera- 
ture, 716—Ancient and Modern French 
Writers compared, 717—Madame de 
Staél and Chateaubriand compared, 
717 and 719—Corinne, character of 
that work given, 718—Dix Années 
d’Exil, character of it given, ib.—Finest 
passages of Chauteaubriand quoted, 
719 — Finest passages of Madame de 
Staél quoted, 721—Finest passages of 
Sir Walter quoted, 724—Sir Walter 
compared with Madame de Staél and 
Chateaubriand, 726. 

Mont Blanc, lines addressed to it, 274. 

Mountain Decameron, the tragical pas- 
sion of Marmaduke Paull, 118—High- 
lands of Scotland reviewed by the Eng- 
lish, through the writings of Scott, ib. 
—prose and poetry, 120. 


Napoleon in Council, Review of Pelet’s 
book of that name, 529. 


Obelisk of Luxor, the, 354. 

Our two Vases, an article containing nu- 
merous Translations from the Greek, 
and Modern minor poems, 429. 


Page, the, a Story of one in the reign 
of Charles I1X., from the German, 218, 

Painting, Historical, 183-343. 

Pegsworth: a Pressroom Sketch, by an 
old Contributor, 523. 

Pericles and Aspasia, No. I., 289, No. 
II., 493. 

Picture Gallery, 795. 

Poor, Parochial Sketches among them, 
No. I., 48. 

Price, F. T., his translations of Hero and 
Leander, from the Greek of Museeus, 
267—of the Epigrams of Theocritus, 
443—from Bion and Moschus, 436— 
of Homer’s hymn concerning Venus, 
828. 

Prospects of the session, 301—condition 
of the Cabinet, ib—the Conservatives, 
ib., 302—the Radicals, 303—the Ra- 
dicals would establish a Democracy, 
by Annual Parliaments, ib.—Universal 
Suffrage, 304—Vote by Ballot, ib. — 
The Popish priesthood depicted, 305 
—character of the National Associa- 
tion of Ireland, by Sir Francis Mac- 
naughten, given, 306—His Opinion of 
the Repeal of the Union, quoted, 307 
—the Popish Faction, the incarnation 
of evil, 309—imbecile remarks of Lord 
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Melbourne, on the National Association, 
310 — Conduct of Lord John Russell 
regarding that Association, ib.—Eng- 
lishmen must not forget the object of 
the Popish Faction is to ruin Protes- 
tantism, 311. 


Rankin, F. H., his work called the White 
Man’s Grave, being an account of a 
Visit to Sierra Leone, reviewed, 693. 

Raumer Von, his Historical and Political 
works, reviewed, 22. 

Scotch Church Assessment, and English 
Church-Rates compared, 862. 

Secrets of History, No. I., the Spanish 
Conspiracy against Venice considered, 


Sierra Leone, 693. 

Sketcher, Sonnets by the, 274, 300, 462, 
478, 552. 

Sources of Medizval Legends, Supersti- 
tions, 741. 

Speech which would have been spoken in 
the House of Lords upon the Irish Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Bill, had not cir- 
cumstances prevented, 813. 

Spanish Contest, account of it, 573. 

Staél, Madame de, her character as a 
writer estimated, 718, 


This Time Two Years, a story, 752. 
“ Trevanion, a Story taken from a Picture, 
7 798. 


Victoria, Lines addressed to her Royal 
Highness, the Princess, 834. 
Violin, the, 91. 


Walton’s History of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, reviewed, 576. 

Wellington, the Duke of, his Despatches 
reviewed, 1, 200—his portrait by Al- 
fred Domett, 443—his despatches re- 
viewed, 445, 706. 

Westminster Election, the constitutional 
declaration of Sir Francis Burdett, to 
resist the downward course of democra- 
cy gained him his re-election, proved, 
778. 

——— Warbler and Bridgewater Budget, 
dedicated to John Temple Leader, Esq., 
by Timothy Tickler, 783. 

Whig-Radical Prosperity, 145—Report 
of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Joint Stock Banks, commented 
on, 146—many important particulars 
not furnished to that Committee, 147— 
many who establish Joint Stock Banks 
in England, swindlers, 148—the New- 
castle Journal quoting a case is com- 


mended in a note, ib.—money mania 


now differs in no essential feature from ° 


that of 1825, 151—Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Bank instanced as a sample of 
gross improvidence, 152—list of the 
apparent and real capitals of the Eng- 
lish Joint Stock Banks, 153—present 
system of banking unsound, 155—Lon- 
don and Westminster Joint Stock Bank 
founded on the system of commissions, 
attended with success, 156—though our 
domestic system has been on the eve of 
a crisis, our follies do not equal those 
of the United States, 157—building- 
madness existing there, 158-——cause of 
the enormous exports from England, 
France and America in 1834 and 1835, 
accounted for, and the consequent con- 
traction of the metallic currency. in 
England explained, 160—Direction of 
the Bank of England not improved for 
the better, 161— its conduct to the Nor- 
thern and Central Bank of Manchester, 
commended, iz a note, ib.—monctary 
excitement has been largely administer- 
ed to, by the political agitation, foment- 
ed by the Whig Radical Government, 
162. 

Whigs, the—the Radicals—the Middle 
Classes—and the People, 553—social 
struggle, depicted, ib. — commercial 
crisis arises to enhance the perils of the 
social struggle, 554—no heavier curse 
to acountry than an incapable Ministry, 
as exemplified in Lord Melbourne, ib. 
—Lord John Russell, 555-~—of the Ul- 
tra Radicals, Joseph Hume, instanced, 
557—character of the Parliamentary 
majority reminds that of the rise of 
the French Revolution, ib. — should 
election by ballot be adopted, voting by 
ballot in the House of Commons would 
follow, 560—nor would there be a va- 

_ lid objection to its adoption by the 
House of Peers, 561— industrial convul- 
sion will come to aggravate the perils of 
the political crisis, ib.—the Factory 
System, the Workhouse System, and 


the Rural Police System, will effect that ” 


convulsion, ib.—considerable portion 
of the middle classes are already in- 
fected with republicanism, 571—con- 
cluding advice, strengthened by ‘events, 
indicative of industrial convulsions, 572. 
White Man's Grave, a visit te Sierra 
Leone, by F. H. Rankin, reviewed, 693. 
World we Live in, the, No. IIL, 33— 
No. IV., 163—No. V., 325—No. VI., 
463—No. VII., 600—No. ‘VIIL., 727. 
Workhouse System censidered, 836, 
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